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HAND AND GLOVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MIDNIGHT VIGIL. 



The stealthy openiDg of the door awoke me. 

' How does he seem now, Janet ?' I asked, starting up 
in an instant with all my senses about me. ' Does he still 
sleep ?' 

' Yes, he still sleeps/ said the old woman mournfully. 

"Worn and weary as I was, I could not restrain a move- 
ment of impatience. 

* Why did you disturb me, then ?' I said, peevishly. 

The fire and candle had both nearly burnt out, and I 
shivered as I spoke. 

^ I did not mean to wake ye,' said Janet, with unusual 
mildness. ^ But it was awfu' to sit there and hear him 
havering in his sleep about them that are dead and gone 
long ago.' 

She busied herself at the hearth as she said this, and 
blew the scattered embers red again. Presently she came 
over to the sofa, and bestowed the shawls more carefully 
about me. 

B 
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* You're cold, Gartha/ she said, compassionately, ' and 
you've had no food for hours. Try to eat some sup- 
per.' 

I shook my head, muttered something about trying to 
sleep again, and cowered down with my face to the wall, 
shuddering as before. But this time it was in vain. Not 
a thought wandered, and every sense seemed sharpened to 
a painful acuteness. The slow ticking of the great clock 
in the hall — the monotonous rocking to and fro of Janet 
in her chair — the lengthened blasts of melancholy March 
winds across the moors, all fretted and tried me to the 
very verge of nervous irritation. Yet I lay quite still, 
hand and foot, and listened to the sounds as they came and 
went, and repeated themselves over, and over, and over 
again. Listened, above all, for any stir that there might 
be in the silent ehamber overhead. This lasted for a long 
time. By-and-by my father's bell rang. 

We were both up in an instant. Janet, being in advance, 
entered the room first. 

* Where's Gartha ?' I heard him say. * Where's Gartha ? 
Why am I left alone ? Where's Gartha, I say ? 

The querulous tone, and the thin fingers plucking 
powerlessly at the curtain, struck me with a cold 
ftar. 

'I am here, sir,' I said, going round to the foot of 
the bed, and shading the light with my hand. ^ Are you 

* 

better now ?' 

He had shifted his position in his sleep,' and lay in a 
danting direction, with his feet towards the door. He 
looked up sharply when I spoke^ and shook his head. 

*Why do you ask?' he said, even more petulantly 
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than before. * You don't care how I am ! I might die 
up here for all the attention I get from you !* 

I made no reply ; but Janet charged herself with my 
defence. 

* You ought to be ashamed o* yersel*, Martin Wylde!* 
she exclaimed, in her rough north-country accent. * Not 
care, indeed ! D'ye ken that the child hato't been to bed 
these five nights past, and that she's wearin' herself out foe 
you every hour in the twenty-four ?* 

' Hush, Janet !' I cried ; * you forget !' 

^I forget naething,' said Janet, obstinately, 'and it's* 
because I forget naething that I speak plainly. He has 
nae mair thocht or heart in him now than he had when his 
puir young wife . . • .' 

I put my hand suddenly over her mouth, and pointed to 
my fkther. He had contrived to ndse himself on his elbow. 
His eyes were literally on fire. His lips quivered, and, pale 
with passion, he strove convulsively for utterance. 

* Curse you, you venomous beldame!' he gasped at 
length. * What devil possesses you ? I'll turn you out t 
You shall starve on the moors like a dog ! I'll • . .' 

His voice broke, a change passed over his countenance,, 
and he fell back heavily upon the pillows. 

' Nobody loves me !* he sobbed, with a bitter moaning in 
his voice. * Nobody loves me !' 

Accustomed as I had been for long years to his paroxysms 
of anger, to his neglect, to his sarcasms, I knew not how 
to treat so strange a mood as this. Pale and trembling, I 
stood aside and listened in silence to that complaining cry. 
Even Janet was appalled. 

* Eh, Gartha !' she muttered, *but he*s avHtrf \mA\.o-w\^\.^ 

B 2 
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child ! Don't je think we maun speak to him again o' the 
doctor ?' 

He overheard her. 

^ The doctor !* he repeated, with a quick scowl. ' I bate 
him. He shall never cross my threshold. Ill die 
first!' 

^ May be ye will die first, Martin Wylde,' said 'Janet, 
solemnly. 

He turned a shade paler than before, but made no reply. 
The old servant pursued her advantage. 

^ You hate the cleverest gentlonan and the best Christian 
in all this country-side/ she said. * You're not more 
disliked yersel than Mr. Bryant is beloved, 'and that's 
sayin' muckle for him. Even now ye maun hae his help 
if you wish to see ere another simmer.' 

There was an interval of silence, during which my 
father moved uneasily. At length he spoke. 

^ Do you think there's danger?* he said, in a tone that 
strove to be indifierent. 

' Danger ! Eh I but you suld ha' sent for him a week 
ago, for the matter o' that !' replied Janet, bluntly. 

I went over to the bedside, and took my usual seat in 
the easy-chair. 

* Janet is right,*sir,' I said, very gently. * Consent before 
it is too late !' 

He looked up with a ghastly expression on his hce, and 
then turned from me. 

* Too late !' he echoed. * Am I, then, so very ill ?' 

* Very ill, sir,' I replied. 

* Who's to pay him ? Where's the money to come from ? 
^I haven't a &rthing ! haven't a fiirthing !' 
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And again he moaned and sobbed, and plucked in that 
pitiful wavering way at the heavy curtain. 

^ Ob, sir/ I exclaimed, ^ don't think of money now ! Let 
Janet go for Mr. Bryant !' 

^You must keep her out of the ¥ray, then,* he said 
hurriedly. 

' Who, sir ? Janet V 

* No — your mother.' 

My mother ! I drew back, startled and bewildered. 

^ Hush !' he whispered, with a wandering stare. ^ Hush ! 
She was here just now. She stood at the foot of the bed, 
and Eleanor with her. Poor Eleanor !' 

I rose hastily, and dragged Janet towards the door. 

* Go, go, Janet,' I cried, in an agony of terror. ' He 
laves — don't you hear him P My God I what shall I do P 
Oh bring him — ^bring the doctor !' 

^ Has the master agpreed ?' asked the old woman, doubt- 
fully. ^ I darena' gang without he's agreed.' 

^ Agreed or not matters little now. I will be answer- 
able — take all the blame — oh, pray go, Janet, dear !' 

But Janet was imwilling to venture without per- 
mission. Outspoken as she was, nothing ever induced 
ber to act in opposition to his entire and absolute autho- 
rity. 

* It's a gude three miles ow'r the muir,' said she, seek* 
ing an excuse. ^ And there's nae moon worth speaking of. 
You'd better bide till the morn, and maybe he'll give leave 

bis ainsel'.' 
I snatched a bonnet from behind the door. 

* Let me go !' I cried, impatiently. * I care nothing 
for darkness or distance !' 
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* TouH do oowt of tbeflorty'said Janet, foiciblj poeaesdng 
herself of the bonnet, and preparing to be gone. ^ 1^11 just 
gang mjsel', child, while yon bide herewith the aidd noan ; 
and I'll be sworn I shall meet naebod j this side of the town.' 

She wrapped herself in her cloak, and we went down 
together. I lit the lantern for her, aild stood at the 
door, watdiing her as she hurried away. The retreating 
figure was soon lost in the darkness, )uid only the glimmer 
of the lantern, rising and Mlif^, and swinging to and fro, 
like a wiU-o'-the-wisp, remained to indicate her lonte. 
Even this diminished rapidly, became a mere ^peck, and 
presently disappeared. There was a heavy oj^pveeion 
upon me, such as I had never felt before. I remember 
now how I started when the clock gave warning for mid- 
night — how slowly I made my way back np the stairs — and 
how I paused outside the bedroom door, listening to my 
fiuher^s rapid muttering, and dreading to go in. 

He still wandered. Sometimes he spoke of money. 
Sometimes, though rarely, of my mother. But the name 
of Eleanor — my aont Eleanor, who lived with us Rafter my 
mother died— came most frequently to his lips. At last 
he Um into a troubled sle^. I stole over to the window 
and looked oat at the bleak and dusky undulations of the 
moors. They extended round our house in every direc- 
tion. The waning moon was just scaling a bank of piled 
black eloud — the three solitary poplars beside the gate 
swayed with the coming and going of the wind — the owl 
that I had been used to hear ever since my childhood, sent 
up a quavering wild cry, like the lamentation of a wander- 
ing spirit. I pressed my fi>rehead down upon my hands, 
and tried to bring back something of the past — but, alas !. 
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it was a past long gone by, and the pictures were broken 
and confused, like reflectioos in tbe water. 

1 was a very little child when my mother died and my 
aunt Eleanor took her place in our household. She lived 
with us for six years or more, and I was about nine when 
she left us. N<Dbody ever spoke of her after she was gone, 
and my father, always harsh, grew more exacting and mo- 
rose than before. She was his only sister, and, I believe, 
the only creature that he ever loved. I had gathoed from 
a chance word or so of Janet's, that she married badly and 
died abroad, and this, with such fading and fragmentary 
recollections as remained upon my mind, was all that I 
knew of my aunt Eleanor. That she was beautiful, and 
serious, and cold, and stately, I felt rather than remembered; 
but the grave tones of her voice still vibrated upon my ears, 
and 1 could almost fancy that the frosty touch of her 
dender fingers yet lingered on my palm. 

If I still preserve a faint impression of a warmer hand 
and a fonder voice, if I love to imagine that hand upon 
the draperies of my tiny cot, and that voice murmuring a 
gentle ^ good-night,' surely— surely, this is something more 
than a sweet delusion I Oh, my mother ! is it not possible 
that I may yet retain, through all this waste of time, some 
fleeting memory of thee ? 

My fiither turned just now, and mattered in his sleep. 
An impulse of reluctant curiosity forced me back to his^ 
bedside, and I bent over him, listening. He was still 
^peaking of his sister. Some other name (a foreign name, 
I thought) came in now and then ; but the words were for 
the most part unintelligible, and I could make out nothing 
dktinctly. I then ventured to touch hia haad.^ oovdi &cl^\!cl<^ 
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it very cold, heaped more coverings upon him, and re- 
turned to my station by the window. 

Tlie moon was higher now, and troops of swift ragged 
clouds were traversing the sky from left to right. Thin 
ground-mists, like strips of fallen cloud, floated here and 
there ia the hollows, and made the dreary (boors look still 
more giiostly. I sighed, and thought how often, in my rest- 
less girlhood, I had wearied of this familiar scene ; compared 
it with places written about in books, and rebelled against 
it like an exile in a desert, I remembered how, when the 
evening dusk closed in, I used to sit, with half-closed 
eyes, and try to fancy that I saw the ridged ocean in 
place of tlie wide heath — and how often, at the same 
hour, I had watched the piled- autumnal clouds, dream- 
ing of sunset peaks and everlasting snows. But that was 
long ago. I had given up hoping now, and when a 
tiiougiit of change came wandering back, I banished it 
like an enemy, or avoided it like a temptation. It was 
•trange, but at thirty years of age I had outlived the 
aspirations of youth, and learned to dread the freedom I 
desired. I think I almost loved the dark home, and the 
bare heath, and the dead life of the place. As for the 
great beautiful world beyond, what part could I take in it, 
and what had I to hope from it now? Was I not 
thirty years of age ? Thirty years of age ! The fact was 
not new to me. I had thought of it before, and thought 
of it without regret ; but to-night it struck upon me with 
» feeling of uneasiness such as I had seldom experienced. 
Half of life already gone ! — the latter half .... Ah ! 
tfie latter half, what was there for me there? Life, 
»hine, hope ? No — no — not these — not these. I closed 
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my eyes to happiness as to a thing impossible, and would 
not think of it. Still it came back, and back, and I could 
not banish it. ^ A crisb must come/ whispered the voice* 
less thought, ' sooner or late — sooner or later.' 

Sooner or later !— oh, not soon — not for years, perhaps f 
What should I do when . . • • Involuntarily I snatched 
up the candle and went over to the bedside. My &ther 
had turned, and was lying heavily across his left arm, with 
his fiu^ pressed to the pillow. It was an uneasy posture* 
and I wondered that he should rest in it so peacefully. No 
start, no broken mutterings, no deep fitful breathing now ! 
Once again I ventured, very cautiously, to touch the out- 
stretched hand. Something in the cold clammy contact, 
light as it was, startled me, and, with trembling haste, I 
felt cheeks, lips, and brow, and found all cold alike. 

^ Father !' I cried, trying to lift his head from the pillow. 
« Father !' 

My voice was harsh and sudden, and the jarring of it on 
my own ear startled me. Gently I laid it down, that 
heavy head in which the springs of thought were at rest 
for ever — gently I drew the sheet over it, and closed the 
curtains. Then I stood still, cold, trembling, and be- 
wildered — stood still and listened. How silent the room 
was BOW ! How silent all the house was ! I could hear 
the clock ticking on the stairs, and the crickets chirping on 
the kitchen hearth, and the flapping to and fro of a loose 
window-shutter in a distant room. Even the wind had 
died away. Even the owl had ceased crying. Oh, the 
intolerable solitude! Oh^ the silence! Oh, the bitter 
want of something to cling to— something to listen to — 
something to calm this rising terror at my heatt\ 
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Utterly stunned, and full of a blind fear against whick 
I had no power to reason, I staggered, somehow or another, 
from the room, made my way down the creaking stair-case, 
and gained the door from whence I had watched Janet's 
lantern fading over the moor. I could not stay in the 
house now — I could not bear, to be the only living thing in 
it. So I opened the door, closed without &stening it behind 
me, and sat down in the porch to wait. If I had not done 
so, I should have Mnted ; as it was, the keen air revived 
me, and I recovered somewhat of my self-possession. Still 
I dared not return within doors, even for a warmer shawl, 
though the atmosphere was damp and piercing, and I 
diivered in every limb. And, sitting there in the misty 
night, one only thought possessed me — 

' The crisis has come. I am alone in the world/ 



CHAPTER II. . 

DB. BRYANT. 

I CANNOT tell how long I waited in the porch. I do not 
know at what time I made the discovery of my father's 
death. From midnight to sunrise I kept no count of 
hours. They are all confused together in my memory, 
and I retain but a vague impression of them. It seemed 
a weary interval, however, before Janet returned. The 
sky was gpray with dawn, and a white billowy fog obscured 
all the country, breaking away, however, at times after a 
ghostly cosmoramie &shion, and in some places creeping 
80 near the ground as to show the gaunt poplars 
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piercing upwards here and there, like tree-tope above an 
inundated plain. Thus it was that I heard the quick 
wheels long before any object was visible through the 
mist, and was prepared to see Janet, accompanied by Dr. 
Bryant, for some minutes previous to their arrival at the 
garden-gate. As they came up the path, I rose, pale and 
ghastly enoij^h, I dare say, and advanced to meet them* 

Janet started back with a quick instinct of evil. 

^ What ails ye, Gartha ?' she said, hurriedly* * Why 
have ye left him ?' 

^ I could not stay in the house — alone,' I replied, 
faintly. 

She pushed past me without a word, and went in ; but 
Dr. Bryant took me gently by the hand, and made me sit 
down again in the porch. 

< I am shocked that this should have happened,' he said, 
kindly. ' How long liave you been sitting here, exposed 
to the damp air ?' 

I shook my head, but tried in vain to answer. 

^ You are ill,' he said, still holding my hand, and looking 
at me with a kind of wistful curiosity. ' The trial has 
been too strong for you, and, poor child ! you have had to 
bear it alone. You won't mind coming into the house with 
meF 

Again I shook my head, and he carried, rather than 
supported, me to the room in which I was sleeping when 
Janet, so many hours since, awoke me. With the tender- 
ness of a woman, he placed me on the sofa, wrapped me in 
the shawls which had been my covering before, and chafed 
my icy hands between his own. Then the last remnant of 
my fortitude gave way, and I burst into tears. 
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^ I had never seen death before !' I said, sobbing. * I 
could not help it !' 

* Of course not,' .he replied, quickly and soothingly. 
' Of course not. It is at all times awful, even to me. 
How much more so to you, Gartha !' 

He called me Gartha, as if he had known me for years 
already, and smoothed my hair off gently from my brow. 

' Come,' he continued, * my duty here to-day is to make 
you better, and the first medicine that I prescribe shall be 
brandy. Where do you keep it ?' 

I pointed to a cupboard beside the window, and he 
poured out a wine-glassful and bade me drink it off. 

* And, in the second place, I prescribe a fire. Why, 
you tremble as if you had an ague ! Here, mistress Janet, 
we want some wood and your good help, if you please. 
Come, come, Gartha, no more tears. We must try to be 
calm now ; calm and brave, my dear I' 

Janet came in, looking very pale ; but knelt down iir 
silence and lit the fire, while Dr. Bryant walked up and 
down the room with his hands behind his back, only paus- 
ing now and then to say a word of encouragement, or to 
place my pillows more comfortably. Fresaitly he turned 
towards the door. 

' I may as well go up stairs for a moment,' he said, hesitat-- 
ingly. ' Is it — is it the— ^ the same room, mistress Janet?' 

^Tes, sir,' replied Janet, without looking up, and 
speaking in a low constrained tone. * It's the same room.' 

He shut the door after him, and went up. In another 
moment I heard hb footsteps overhead. 

* Hat Dr. Bryant been here before, Janet ?' I asked. 
But she seemed not to hear me, and I felt too ill to repeat 
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the question. He vfta a long time gone — so long that the 
fire was blazing, and the room well wanned before he came 
down again. Then he also looked pale^ and I taw that 
his eyes were red with weeping. 

* You must excuse me, Gartha,' he said, huskily, ^ if I 
prescribe for mys^ this time. My — my nerves to-day 
are somewhat shaken,, and old associations are too strong 
for me.' 

He poured out some more brandy as he said this, drank 
it hastily, and began walking to and fro again between my 
Boh. and the door. After a time he seemed to grow weary 
of this, and, resting his elbow on the chimney-piece, stood 
there with his eyes bent on the ground, thinking pro- 
foundly. As for me, I lay quite still and looked at him. 

He had been handsome in his youth — was handsome yet, 
ruddy, gray-haired, and portly, with fine white hands, and 
a smile more sad thai) cheerful. Gentlemanly in his 
address, scrupulously neat in his attire, there was still a 
shade of indecision in his manner, a tremulousness of the 
voice and hands, a melancholy line or two about his kind 
mouth and thoughtful eyes, which impressed one at the 
very first with what was almost a feeling of compassion. 

He stood there so long, and a solitary life had made of 
me so keen an observer, that I had time enough to analyze 
all this before he changed his position. By-and-by he 
looked up, and his eyes encountered mine. Then he 
brought a chair over and. sat down beside me. 

*I dare say you wonder what I have been thinking 
about p' he said, sighing. Then, finding that I made no 
reply, he added, hesitatingly, ' My last visit to this house 
of a very painful nature, Gartha.^ 
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^ Then you have been here before ?* 

* Yes ; I have been here twice before/ 

* Not since I can remember, doctor ?* 

Again he laid his hand upon my hair, gently and 
caressingly, as if I were a mere child. 

^ The first time was when you were bom, my dear,' he 
said. ^ The second time was — was • • / 

He played nervously with my hand, and broke off 
abruptly. Then, almost in a whisper — 

* Do you,' he Altered — * Do you remember yoar 
mother ?* 

*My mother!' I exclaimed, eagerly. *0h, did yon 
know her?* 

His lips quivered, and his voice was so low that the 
words, ' Yes, I knew her,' seemed rather shaped by the 
motion of his mouth than uttered audibly. 

' Tell me something of her !' I said, flushings and 
trembling. ' Tell me what she was like I She w^as young, 
was she not ? Young and pretty, with a sweet soft 
voice, and large brown eyes, and a low merry laugh, like 
the warbling of a bird ? And her hair, doctor— Janet 
says my hair is like it I Oh, pray tell me — pray tell 
me!' 

* Your mother was very beautiful,' he said, with averted 
face, ^ and as — as good as she was beautifiil.' 

* Did you know her before she married ?' 
He bent his head affirmatively. 

^ And everybody loved her, did they not? 
Dr. Bryant turned i^ain and looked straight at me, with 
his eyes full of tears. 

* My dear Qartha,' he said, tremulously, * I, for one, 
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loved yoar mother so well that I liave lived all my life 
a lonely maD for her dear sake/ 

1 understood the secret of his emotion now. There was 
a long interval of silence. 

'She was too good for me/ he said, at length ; < but I 
would have cherished her truly for all that. However, 
God willed otherwise. When they sent for me the 
second time, it was to see her &ding away — fading away 
like a little autumn flower. I only attended her for a few 
days, Gartha, and the last time I saw her was in the — the 
room overhead, my dear. I came quite early in the 
morning — as it might be this morning, when the mists 
were rising from the heath, and — and she had passed away 
in the night. Now you know it all, just as it happened, 
dear — just as it happened !' 

I tried to say something consoling ; but my voice died 
away, and my own tears were falling fast. 

' Do you think,' I ventured to say at last, * do you think 
she was happy after her marriage ?' 

The doctor coughed uneasily. 

* Your father,' he replied, * was the man of her choice.' 
' But was he kind to her ?' 

* Was he kind to you ?' said the doctor, answering a 
question with a question. 

I remained silent. 

* Did he do his duty by you ?' 

* Yes ; he fed and clothed me.' 

* But did you love him, Gartha ?' asked my new friend, 
laying his hand upon my arm, and speaking very earnestly. 
' Did you love your father ?' 

, * My father never loved me,' I replied, bitterly. *li \ 
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did not love him'it was because I could not I tried hard 
enough, heaven knows I The sin was not mine/ 

* I am sure of that/ said Dr. Bryant. * I only asked 
you that I might better reply to your own question* I 
fear your mother was not very happy in her preference. 
Tour father was too cold and gloomy — the very house and 
its surroundings were too cold and gloomy for her. She 
drooped away, Gartha, from the very first ; but you were 
her g^reatest comfort — remember that, dear — her little baby 
was her greatest comfort while she lived. And now all 
this brings me to what I was going to say at the first. 
You have no near relation or friend at hand, have you, 
upon whom to lean at the present juncture ?* 

* I have no friend in the world, except Janet,' I replied. 
* Nobody ever came here, and I think I have no rela^ 
tions.' 

' Don't tell me that you have no friend in the world,' 
said the doctor, quickly. ^ I am an old friend, Gartha, 
thouo^h you know me to-day for the first time ; and, in 
proof of it, I shall charge myself with all that is to be 
done. Leave everything to me, and as soon as I get back 
to Brookfield, I shall give the requisite directions. As for 
you, dear, you are my patient, and must obey my orders. 
When all is over, you shall come to Brookfield, apd be my 
visitor awhile, if an old bachelor's establishment have any 
attractions for you. Hush ! no thanks — I cannot bear 
them from your mother's child.' 

^ And when will you come again ?' I asked, detaining 
him a moment longer. 

* To-night — to* night, if my other patients will let me ; 
if not, to-morrow morning early. Till then, rest and 
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sleepy and take food, and keep up a good heart for the 
future. There, good-bye !' 

I raised myself on the sofa, and watched him driving 
away in the bright sunshine. 

' God bless him !' said Janet, emphatically. ^ There goes 
the best gentleman in a' the twel' parishes, and the man 
yofor father disliked maist in the world.' 

^How could he dislike him !' I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

< That don't matter now,' said Janet, shaking her head. 
' He'll dislike naebody ever agidn.' 

But I remembered Dr. Bryant's story, and thought I 
could answer the question for myself. 



CHAPTER III. 

TREASURB-SEEKING. 



Through all the weary week that followed, I found myself 
the object of Dr. Bryant's indefatigable care. He minis- 
tered alike to my body and to my mind, fortifying the one 
by means of his art, and the other with his paternal affec- 
tion. Not that I leaned upon him. It was sympathy 
that I borrowed, not strength ; and sympathy in abundance 
he had to give. Decisive enough in any professional 
emergency, the doctor, I soon discovered, was of a yielding 
and somewhat weak nature; but his very weakness only 
endeared him to me the more. The sympathy of one 
weaker than ourselves, the sympathy even of a little child 
will aid the most resolute ; and, I believe, that even then, 
when I felt my utter loneliness most keenly, Nir\\^\i mN 

c 
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fttture lay lo dark before me, and death was in the houte 
both by day and night, I was yet^the stronger of the 
two. 

He and I were the only mourners who followed my 
ftther's coffin to its last home, in a little Ueak churefa-yard 
fiir amid the wilds of our moorlands. 

As we came back, slowly and gravely, with words the 
most solemn ever spoken yet ringing in our ears, Dr. 
Biyant addressed me for the first time on the snbjeet of my 
future destinies. 

'Gartha,' he said, Mt is time now that you b^;an to 
think of yourself. What do you mean to do? Not lo 
stay in the old house, surely ?' 

< I don't know,' I said, listlessly. 

^ But I say that it shall not be so ! You must see some- 
thing of life, and learn to associate with your fellow-crea- 
tures. You must marry, dear, and be happy.' 

'Marry!' I echoed sadly: 'not now, kind friend, not 
now.' 

* And why not now ?* 

' Look at me, and answer yourself. I am plain ; I have 
no accomplishments ; I possess no graces of manner or 
feature; and I am thirty years of age.' 

'What of that?' 

*This; that I have no hope to be loved; and as fiir 
marriage without love, I'll none of it' 

* Tush I' said the doctor, with a melancholy smile ; ' you 
are more romantic than I had thought' 

* I am not romantic at all,' I replied. ' How can I be 
romantic when my feelings have never been brought into 
pby, and my imagination has been starved from childhood 
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upwards ? Why I have never read a novel in my life, and 
scarcely a poem, save the works of Shakspeare and Dryden. 
No, I am not romantic, I am practicaL I have lived till 
this hour without love ; I have seen what home is where 
love is not ; and, by the breadth, and depth, and height of 
my loss, I measure the magnitude of the need. There may 
be a wisdom of expediency which gives love no part 
in marriage ; but there is still, thank Grod, a truer wisdom 
of the heart.' 

' You are right,' said the doctor ; ^ but I see no reason 
why you should be excluded from the chances of love as 
well as matrimony. You are neither as old as Methuselah 
nor as ugly as Medusa. You look less than your age, and 
your expression is charming. Besides, you will have money, 
and with money . . .' 

^ And with money I am less likely than ever to be 
sought for myself! No, doctor, no — Gartha Wylde is an 
old maid already, and Gartha Wylde will ronain an old 
maid to the last I Let us change the subject. You spoke 
of money last. Now, excepting that we always lived in a 
very lonely, inexpensive way, I know nothing of my Other's 
drcunwtances. Do you think there will be enough for me 
to live upon without remaining in the old house ?' 

' I should suppose so. Your fiither had the name of a 
rich man.' 

^ Then I think I shall let or sell the house, and go 
abroad ; at least for a time.' 

The doctor looked up quickly when I said this, then 
sighed, and began tracing little circles in the dust with 
the end of his cane. 

< I hoped,' he said, < that you would have duoaeulS^^V ^ 

c 2 ■ 
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iield for your home. Nay, I had even some vague notion 
that — that. . . . but, at all events you have promised to 
visit me first !' 

' Indeed, yes. And, after all, my scheme might need 
more wealth than I can compass.' 

The good doctor shook his head. 

* I fear/ he said, ' that you will find yourself quite rich 
enough to go a long way from me, dear, and to remain 
where and how you please. Our Brookfield gossips 
already call you " the heiress." * 

The heiress I This possibility had never occurred to me 
before, and I repeated the words two or three times over, 
without exactly realizing all their meaning. An heiress, 
and ' rich enough to remain where and how I pleased !' 
Oh the magic name of wealth ! How the old dreams came 
rushing back again, like the waters of a river that had 
been turned from their channel ! Art, in all her multiform 
glory, and Nature, under her divinest aspects, were hence- 
forth accessible to me ! The sea and the Alps, my earliest 
and latest desires, should become visible poems ! I fancied 
myself like the adept in the fable, who, having discovered 
the word of power, found the mountains grow transparent 
to his sight, beheld the lost treasures at the bottom of the 
ocean, and saw the precious ores that lay buried in the 
bowels of the earth ! 

Something of this exultation must have expressed itself in 
my face, for I looked up and found Dr. Bryant watching me. 

* Gartha,' he said, reproachfully, ' are you fond of 
money P 

^ Yes ; for what it will purchase,' I replied, eagerly. 
* Nay,' I pursued, seeing the disappointment not yet faded 
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from liis face, ^ remember what my life has been before 
you judge me too severely. Remember how much I have 
endured — how little I have enjoyed, and then ask yourself 
what riches and freedom must be worth to me I' 

The doctor held up a warning finger, and pointed to the 
dark housetop and the three gaunt poplars now coming into 
sight. 

* Hold !' he said. ^ Yonder lies the solution of your 
future. Let us not talk of riches till we know their extent.' 

We hastened on in silence, and, passing through the 
desolate garden, entered the still more desolate house. All 
was dark within. The shutters had not been unclosed for 
days, and the air had something oppressive and earthy 
upon it. To admit the sunlight and the fresh breeze, and 
throw doors and windows open, was the work of a few 
minutes. Then I gave the keys to Dr. Bryant, and we set 
to work to iind my Other's papers. 

First we searched a bureau in what had been his bed* 
chamber. It was an old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
high and narrow, and inlaid with brass. In the upper part 
we found a few books, some yellow pamphlets, and a vast 
number of bills, recipes, and empty phials. The lower 
compartment was taken up by an obsolete old dictionary in 
many folio volumes. Certain that nothing important had 
been passed over, we then went on to examine the contents 
of a cupboard, and next a huge oaken press down in the 
parlour. These were ransacked with as little success, and 
hours passed by in useless seeking* Then the dusk closed 
in, and we were fain to rest awhile over a supply of Janet's 
coffee. We were both very silent and tired, and somewhat 
out of heart. 
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' T nm tho more turpiised,' said Dr. Bryant, *m 
Umm m two, and tlie title-deeds of some unprofitable 
kuid fm>fH»rty, are the only papers that yonr fiu 
Mi in thn hands of Mr. Williams of Biookfield.' 

His thoughts were busy, and he spoke more as in repfy 
to an olMMfryatlon, than as if he were beginning a sdbjeeL 

^ Do yon think/ ho continued, after a brief interval, 
' thai WI1 have omitted any secret drawer in the bunas P 

' Impossible/ 

' And you know of no other likely places?* 

* None whaterer/ 

The doctor pushed his cup away, and walked resdesdy 
j|fN>fii the rcKmi, as was his custom when anxious or im- 
{Mitimit. 

'At all oyents, there is one chance left,' he said, and 
nttp; the bell. 

$htmi c*arno after a time^ but slowly and with a diseon* 
timted fiice; as if something had oflfended her. 

* Mistress Janet,' said the doctor, * we have been makii^ 
A great search this afternoon among your poor master^s 
papers.' 

* I ken that/ said she, sulkily, ^ Ye've made litter and 
dust eno', I hope, between yel' 

' But, mistress Janet, we hare found no will, no deeds-^ 
nothing of any importance.' 

* Just what I thocht.' 

< And it has occurred to me/ continued the doctor, in 
hb most conciliatory tones, ' that — that you might perhaps 
remember some trifling drcnmstance which would assist 
us. Do you think you have ever seen Mr. Wylde putting 
papers away in any particular drawer ? or was there any 
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place which he seemed more anxious to keep locked than 
another ? It is of great importance that you should recall 
this, if possible, mistress Janet!' 

' Wbj didn't you ask me first of a' ?' said Janet, still 
o ff end e d, and unwilling to be softened* ^ Tou might ha' 
spared yourselves some trouble/ 

I knew the infirmities of her temper, and held my tongue. 
Dr. Bryant persevered. 

^ Come, come/ he said, persuasively, ' tell us all you 
know, like a good soul. Tou were not in the way when 
we came in, and we forgot to ask you. That's all the mis- 
take.' 

^ May be the little I do ken winna be of ony great use 
after a',' said Janet, relenting. 

' Well, we shall see.' 

* I suppose you've turned out the press ?' 

^ Tes, yes. The press, and the bureau, and the cupboard, 
and every place we could think of, mistress Janet,' replied 
the doctor, somewhat impatiently. ' Nothing in any of 
them — nothing but rubbish.' 

^Ay, ay,' said Janet, prolonging our suspense with 
evident satisfaction. 'I could ha' told you thwe was 
naething but rubbish in all of 'em* But I'll be bound you 
never thocht of looking in the big old chest under the bed, 
where the gude man kept his clothes.' 

The doctor brought his hand down heavily upon the 

table* 

* Upon my 'conscience, Janet,' said he, * you're right : 
we never thought of it t What's in the chest ?' 

^ I^aething now, perhaps,' replied the old woman. ^ But 
there were papers there years syne*— vera secret pap«(n>XQK^. 
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The master used to take 'em out at night, and read 'em 
over with the door locked. I mind g&nging into the room 
ane day when he'd forgotten to turn the key, and the table 
was covered with 'em ; and when he saw me he gathered 
*em all up in a heap wi' both hands, and turned upon me 
like a tiger. Oh! he was an awfu* man when he was 
feshedr 

The doctor seized a candle, and preceded me up stairs 
without another word. We then pulled the great chest 
out into the middle of the room^ and, one by one, tried 
every key on every rusty bunch, and found not one that 
fitted. It was a peculiar looking lock, shaped like the 
letter Z, and requiring a key unusually small compared 
with the size of the chest. Then we endeavoured to force 
the bolt back with a gimlet, but in vain — and then Janet 
remembered to have seen a key in my[father's pocket-book^ 
To fetch the pocket-book, find the key, fit it to the chesty 
and throw it open in triumph, vras the work of but a few 
moments. I turned cold and .held my breath, and Dr. 
Bryant's hands trembled like the hands of a sick man. 

My father^s best suit, neatly folded, lay at the top ; some 
razor-cases, some old linen, and a pair of antique inlidd 
pistols came next; then a little canvas bag, containing 
money, which I threw aside without pausing to examine $ 
then a square parcel, folded in a faded silk handherchief. 

Dr. Bryant laid his hand on the parcel. 

^ It is full of papers,' he whispered, and opened it upon 
the floor. 

I shall never forget the anxiety of that moment — nor the 
revulsion of feeling by which it was followed. A bundle 
of yellow newspapers tied together with a morsel of red 
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tape, a curl of dark hair in a piece of folded paper, and 
about a dozen letters was all that it contained. Not a law 
paper — not a deed — ^not a will of any description I 

TJie letters were addressed to my father, and directed^ 
with one exception, in a delicate female hand. The news- 
papers were some of French, some of English, and some of 
Portuguese publication, and bore a date of twenty years 
ago. On the margin of the uppermost I read these words, 
in my father's writing : — 

^ Particulars of the trial of A.A.L., January to March 
IB-.' I then opoied one of the letters, and saw that it was 
ngned * Eleanor.' Dr. Bryant looked at it long and ear- 
nestly. 

^ Poor Eleanor !' he said, with a sigh. * These are her 
letters from abroad, after her marriage — and this,' selecting 
another £rom the heap, ^is one written by her husband. 
Did you ever see so crabbed a hand ?' 

It was certainly a strange hand — ^marvellously minute^ 
firm, and clear, with odd writhing tails and fantastic capitals. 
It reminded me of specimens that I had seen of the old 
oonrt writing, such as Chaucer wrote, and Chatterton imi- 
tated. J looked at it for a moment with curiosity, and 
then flung it back into the chest with the newspapers and 
other contents of the handkerchief. Eleanor and her hus- 
band possessed no interest for me, and my heart was full of 
its own anxieties. 

^ Is there nothing more ?' I asked despondingly. 

• Nothing but this,' replied the doctor, untying the can* 
vas bag, and pouring the contents into my lap. We told 
tiiem over together. There were about fifly shillings in 
^ver ; five or six old guineas ; twenty-three 80veTei^;I^a c£ 
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the reigns of Greorge III., George IV., and William IV. ; 
and bank-notes to the Talue of one hundred and nxtj 
pounds. Just one hundred and ninety pounds altogether. 
Kot a farthing more. As we counted it over for the 
second time, Dr. Bryant shook the bag, and a scrap of 
folded paper fell out. It contained a few words in my 
fiither's writing, and was dated about two years back. It 
ran thus : — 

^ I am not a rich man. If my daughter has fallen into 
the general error, and supposed herself an heiress, she is 
mistaken. The little that I hare to leave is hers, but it is 
only the remnant of my property. Lawyer Williams, of 
Brookfield, has charge of the papers relating to the old 
house, and to the three cottages on the Kingsbury Boad. 
These, with a few acres of moorland, and the contents of 
the canvas bag, are the whole of my possessions. If my 
daughter desires to know what has become of the rest, she 
may hear the story of my losses from Lawyer Williams 
above named. Having learnt this, let her take up the 
inheritance of hate over which I have brooded for so 
many years. 

^ Martin Wxlde.' 

Stupified with amazement, I read this paper over twice 
or thrice, and then handed it to Dr, Bryant. A dark 
shade passed over his face. 

^ There have been times when I feared this,' he said. ^ I 
am not taken altogether by surprisCi Gartha.' 

^ What does it mean ?' I asked. ^ What does it mean ?' 

^ It means that your &ther was a mined man, and that 
the swindle was • • . your aunt Eleanor's husband.' 
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There was a long nlenee. Not a word fell from mj 
lips, and I sat there on the Hoot with my fitce horied in my 
hands. Mj dreams were all dispersed — my thoughts wan- 
dering and confused — my hopes dashed lor the last time to 
the ground. 

* Eoor Gartha !' said my friend, with his hand upon my 
dKyuMer. * Poor Grartha !' 

But I had no voice to answer him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FBOJECT, AND ITS ISSUE. 



It was only too true. My father died a poor man— poorer 
than eren I, who had he^ brought up in utter ignorance of 
the popular rumour, had ever had reason to anticipate. A 
yovth of hopeless longings, a womanhood of solitary 
repining, a brief dream of riches and ^ijoyment had 
ended thus. Ended in barren poverty, and brought me 
£ice to &ce with the realities of life. Looking back up<m 
it now, I recognize the priceless value of that crisis. I see 
how all purposes of fate were wisely shaped ; how the com- 
mand of sudden wealth might have influenced my nature to 
weak and selfish ends ; and how necessary to the develop* 
ment of my moral being was this stem and wholesome 
trial. I was not fitted, by education or experience, for the 
potseasion of riches. I doubt if I irfiould then have used 
them worthily, or have held them, as I should now hold 
them, less for my own gratification than as a trust for the 
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doncnring and the needy. The disappointment was for a 
few hours more acute than I quite care, after this lapse of 
time, to confess ; but I know now that it was wisely ordered, 
and I am thankful that events so succeeded, and so con- 
trolled each other. 

In acceptance of Dr. Bryant's invitation, I consigned the 
old moor house to Janet's care, and went over to visit him 
at Brookfield. Brookfield, as I now know it, is a dreary, 
goisiping, formal little country town, as exclusive, as 
inquisitive, and as far en arriere as any other English 
country town enjoying the same advantages of remoteness, 
dulness, and general incapacity. But not so did it then 
appear to me. The few old-fashioned residents that now 
and then paid a brief visit to the doctor — the market-place, 
with its busy crowd on Tuesdays and Fridays — ^the passing 
of the London coach, of farmers' gigs, tradesmen's carts, 
and occasional private carriages — ^bewildered and amused 
me as much as if I had been transferred to one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares of London or Paris. 

The sight of human life and human occupations — the 
fkces of childhood and old age — the hum of traffic, the song 
of a wandering ballad-singer, and the echoes of young 
laughter in the quiet street at dusk, all replied to a 
yearning in my heart — educated me, in fact, for the 
society of my fellow creatures, and paved the way for that 
future which shaped itself before me more and more 
clearly every day. 

I resolved to go out into the world and earn my living. 
How and why I came to this conclusion will require but a 
very few words of explanation. 
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My first care, on reaching Brookfield, was to call on 
Mr. Williams, the lawyer, to investigate the exact con- 
dition of my afiairs, and to arrive at the nearest possible 
estimate of my real position. This, I found, was straitened 
indeed. The old house and the cottages were valued at 
something more than a couple of hundred pounds. The 
twenty acres of moorland were scarcely saleable. Altogether, 
I had not five hundred pounds in the world. This was a 
grim prospect ; but, the first shock over, I learnt to face it 
stea^ly. An active life, under any circumstances, was 
welcome, and I had hardly conceived the plan before I 
was impatient for ^its execution. Dr. Bryant vehemently 
opposed it. 

' Earn your living, indeed I* he said, impatiently. * How 
can you earn your living ? What experience have you had ? 
How are you fitted for the crosses and jostlings of the 
world ?' 

* Better fitted for them,' I replied, ^ than many who are 
thrown upon their own resources at an earlier age. Is not 
a woman of thirty at least as competent to work as a girl of 
seventeen ?' 

* I deny it,' said the doctor, eagerly. * I deny it. At 
seventeen, hope is strong, and the disposition plastic. Seven- 
teen shakes off care and unkindness, as a bird shakes the 
rain drops from its wing. Seventeen will bear transplant- 
ation ; not so thirty — not so thirty.* 

* But thirty can — thirty will — thirty must !' I 
answered firmly. * Listen to me, dear friend. I want 
an aim in life — every woman does — and I cannot be 
happy without one. I am neither faint-hearted nor 
sensitive. I have never known what it vf^]& \.o \^ la^ 
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iMMae-darling. I.haTe no tiii» I am weary of England — 
weary of inaction — ^weaiy of myidt What Ineed iawoik; 
wlMleeome, daily, bonest work, wliereby to employ both 
mind and body. I care little what manner of work I findy 
80 that it be true and fitting, and such as I can fidrly 
execute. I would rather be employed in Eranoe or Gemiany, 
that I might perfect myself in one of those languages. If 
I meet with only moderate consideration, civility, and just 
payment, it is all that I have any right to expect, and I 
shall not feel myself injured or misunderstood if my em- 
ployers hold themselyes towards me in the single rehitioa 
of employers, and nothing more.* 

Dr. Bryant made a grimace of disappointment. 

* Let us grant all this,' hesaid, petulantly. ^ L^us grant 
that you wear mail of prooi^ and that your determinaticm is 
(for the sake of argument) reasonable — still you have not 
proved your competency. Again, I say, what are you fit fiorf 

^ I can sew — ^I can write — I am a good accountant — ^I 
have a Dedr book-knowledge of French and Grerman — I know 
the English history and Murray's grammar by heart — ^I have 
read much — thought a little — tutored myself for the duties 
of a teacher, a housekeeper, or a companion. I believe that 
I am *' fit " for either of those three positions.' 

The good doctor sighed, sat down, rose up again, took 
both my hands in his, and said — 

* Gartha, live with me.' 

I was so taken by surprise that I could find nothing to 
reply. 

^ I feel towards you,' he went on, ^ as if you wexe my 
own daughter, and I have felt thus since the first moment 
I saw you. I am an old man, Gartha, and I know that I 
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have maa J £uiltB ; but I will be the troest firiend and tbe 
fcmdest Either to you. I am not rich — I have never tried 
to be rich — but I am moderately well off, and I will leave 
you all that is mine. Come — give up your project and be 
my ehild, and my housekeeper, and my comfort till I die.' 

The tean roee to my eyes, and I leaned my forehead op 
against the oold chimney-iuece. The struggle between 
gratitude and independence was a hard one, and the wish to 
stay was almost as strong within me as the wish to go. 

^ Yes, or no, Gartha,' said Dr. Bryant, holding out a 
tremulous hand. I took the hand and touched it with both 
tean and kisses. 

^ Forgive me,' I said, after a long pause. ^ Forgive me — 
but I — I want work. I must go.' 

' It is your positive decision ?' 

' It is my positive decision.' 

fie stood for s<Hne minutes absorbed in thought, and then 
said, very gravely— 

' If it must be so, I shall do my best to help you — imder 
protest. Promise me one thing, however : promise that 
you will take no further steps for at least another fort- 
night.' 

* I promise.' 

' And that you will allow yourself to be guided in some 
degree by my advice and experience.' 

* Most certainly.' 

Upon this he went straight to his study. Hence I saw 
him despatch a letter to the post about an hour afterwards; 
but he said nothing more, and I dared ask no questions. 

I often tried at this time to lead the conversation to the 
subject of my Other's losses, but without muck f^ucooiu 
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Dr. Bryant knew nothing of them, and spoke from con* 
jecture only. 

I then had recourse to Mr. Williams ; but Mr. Williams, 
who was quite a young man, shook his head and laughed, 
and said, that if I wanted information on affiiin of twenty 
years ago, I must consult his fiither, who was thea in 
Antwerp, and would not be back for fi)ur numths longan 
I had, therefore, to content myself with such stray scraps of 
information as fell every now and then from Dr. Bryant ; 
and these, after all, amounted to very little. That my 
aunt Eleanor had married unfortunately, that the man: was 
a foreign adventurer, of whose antecedents she was entirriy 
ignorant, that he was twenty-two when she was forty, were 
£icts that I almost knew, or guessed at already. Fascinating 
and unprincipled to a rare degree, it was not wonderful, said 
the doctor, that he should have misled my father as he 
misled many others— ruined him, as hundreds were ruined.' 
He came down to our district as agent for a continent^ 
speculation, and secured a large number of subscribing 
The speculation turned out to be a bubble. Myaimi! 
Eleanor lost all, and my j&ther nearly all his property. - 

Other circumstances there were, said Doctor Bryant^ 
still more humiliating, which it were useless' to repeat after 
the lapse of so many years. Elean<»* was long since delul ; 
her unfortunate husband, he hoped, was dead also, and sO- 
it were better that the rest should lie buried with them, and 
like them be forgotten. More than this I could 'noi 
obtain from him, and after a time my interest in tl^ 
matter died away. Other events, more nearly relating to 
myself^ thrust all else into the background, and the time 
arrived when projects were to become realities. ^ 
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Scaroelj bad two-thinLi of the prescribed fortnight gone 
by, ivhen Dr. Bryant came in to breakfast one morning 
with an open letter in his hand. 

^ This,' said he, ^ concerns you, Gartha. Bead it, and 
tell me what yon think of it.' 

- It was written on foreign paper, bore a foreign post- 
marky was dated from Chalons-sur-Sadne, and ran thus :-«- 

^ Mx P£AB FllIEND AND CoUSIN, — 

* The sight of your handwriting is indeed a pleasant 
novelty. I often regret that we are both such lazy 
correspondents, and that we suffer our intimacy to rust as 
it has done of late years. Since my poor mother's death, 
you are the only relative of whom I have any knowledge 
in dear old England — the only tie left to remind me that I 
am not a Frenchwoman bom. Thank you for your 
inquiries and good wishes. I am quite happy, and 
Honsieur Yaudon is the kindest of husbands. All 
goes well with me, and you must make up your mind to 
pay us a visit when the vintage next comes round, if only 
to convince yourself that your English cousin is happy in 
her FreDch home. Eegarding the subject of your letter, I 
am sorry that I cannot myself receive your friend, who is, 
I am sure, a most interesting person. Our daughter Adele 
has just finished her education in Paris, and for our little 
son we have a tutor resident in the house. I can, however, 
introduce her to my excellent friends Monsieur -and 
Madame Delahaye, who are seeking an English companion 
for their daughter. She is two years younger than Ad^le, 
jHretty, amiable, and accomplished — ^perhaps a little spoilt 
and over-indulged, like only childr^ in generaV. ^Vi^ Sa 
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engaged to her cousin, M. Gautier, bot will not be 
for some two or three years to oome. In the meantiine 
they are anxious to improve her in the English language, 
and desire me to offer that charge, with a salary of six 
hundred francs yearly, to your friend. The sum is small ; 
but in France we seldom offer more, unless accomplishments 
of a high order are required. They live at Montiooiier, 
one of the prettiest villages in the Cdte d'Or ; are genuinely 
hospitable, worthy people ; and will, I am sure, do every- 
thing to make her comfortable. Let the lady reply to 
their offer as speedily as possible, and, should she aeoept it, 
prepare at once for the journey, as they are wishing to 
receive her immediately. Adieu. If my English is very 
faulty, pray forgive it. I think in French, and have the 
greatest difficulty to 'prevent myself from translating 
literally as I go along. Monsieur Yaudon bids me say, 
that our vintage festivities next autumn will be incomplete 
without you. You really must yield, or I shall believe 
that you have quite ceased to care for 

^ Tour affectionate friend and cousin, 

* Matiij>a VAtTDOir.' 
I read this letter over twice, and, looking up, found Dr. 
Bryant watching me. 

< Well,' he said, « what of it, Gartha ?' 

* There can be but one answer,' I replied. * I accept 
it gratefully.* 

^ But consider a little. Six hundred francs is only fbur- 
and twenty pounds a-year.' 

< It will be enough, with the interest of what I have 
already.* 

^ And Montrooher is but a tiny village in one of the 
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r^notest departments of Fnmoe. Yoa will be almost as 
lonely as in the old house on the moor.' 

' I shall have employment and society, and the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a language.' 

^ And you will have to go immediately.' 

'I am as ready now as I should be a month or two 
hence, and the longer I delay the less willing I shall 
be to go.' 

'Delay then, by all means!' exclaimed the doctor, 
eagerly. ' Delay now and always, Gartha, and make this 
house your home ! Ah, cruel child, what can I do to 
persuade you ?' 

' Write to your cousin, dear £riend,' I said, laying my 
hand upon his sleeve, ' and accept this situation, with all 
fitting thanks, for me. Say that I will leave here as speedily 
as they please, and . • .' 

* And that you are glad enough to go,' added the doctor, 
reproachfully. 

So he went back again to his study, again wrote and 
de^Mitched a letter to Madame Yaudon, and the thing was 
settled. 

The very next available foreign post brought me a 
polite little French note from Madame Delahaye, contain- 
ing full directions respecting my journey, the hours of 
departure by steamer and railway, the list of fares, and the 
name of a hotel in Paris, where it was necessary that I 
ihoold break the journey by one night's rest. 

A brief intimation that my hotel and travelling expenses 
would be defirayed by M. Delahaye, and a complimentary 
phrase or two of good wishes and congratulation, concluded 
tte letter. 
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iSiit from our far-off north-counUy district to Loodoii 
iilon«(!otifititutod another clay's journey, and asthisneoesi^ 
liail not iKXfurrod to Madame Delahaye, it compelled me to 
liaslNi my de]Nirtiire by twenty-four hours, and made my 
iUtw for prefwration brief indeed. To go back for a day 
to i\w old hoUAO I to gather together all that I cared to take 
with me in the way of books and wardrobe; to set aside 
Muoh relics of home as I desired to preserve ; and to select 
for ilanet the few household articles necessary to furnish 
ft small rottage, occupied all my time up to the moment of 
my going. To Dr. Bryant, I left the care of this poor oki 
servanti who, blunt and undemonstrative as she was, had been 
A ftlihful worker in the house for five and thirty years. She 
was now to occupy the smallest of the three cottages oa 
the Kingsbury road, which was all that my poor menn^ 
permitted me to do for her. It made her, however, qfuite 
happy and independent. I then left the management of 
my little property to Mr. Williams, and placed in Br. 
Bryant's charge such few books and papers as I cared to 
preserve. Among these, though half tempted to destroy 
them, the lettern and papers relative to my aunt Eleatior, 
and the rest of the contents of the handkerchief found in the 
trunk. Eapidly as all was done, I left nothing undoiijp. 
1 then returned to spend my last night at Brookfield. At 
peace with regard to my worldly affairs, hopeful for the 
future, and yielding ready acquiescence to a feeling that, 
ia its novelty and pleasantness, bore no little affinity to the 
spirit of adventure, I rose cheerfully and promptly the 
next morning, and hastened down to breakfast, with my 
bonnet on. I found my boxes waiting, ready corded, in 
the hall, the doctor pacing to and fro between the table 
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aiid the door, and Janet sitting gloomily on the lowest 
^tep of the stair-case. A little brown pocket-book lay on 
my lureakfiuit-plate, and, beside it, a faded morocco case 
with a silver chusp. Seeing me about to examine these 
objects, the doctor came over, and prevented me from 
openii^ the pocket-book. 

. ' Tush,' said he, *• not now — not now. Wait till you are 
on the road, and want amusement It is only a memo- 
landum-book that may be useful on your journey, and-^ 
and in it you will find a — a little trifle, just for pocket- 
money, as a token of my love !' 

, I would fain have declined it ; or opened it, that I might 
at least render back a portion of the gift, which was, I felt 
assured,, mare liberal than I could bear to take. But he 
would no^ suffer it. 

'It is so little,' he pleaded, ^ and so inadequate to express 
ipy love and regard, dear, that you would quite break my 
heart if you refused any of it. Pray, say not another word. 
l^joif,.d,on't know how you wound me V 

, 3o I desisted, and took up the morocco case instead. It 
OQn^ped the portrait of a lady, much faded, not even very 
well pai\nted, but representing a countenance so innocent 
and /SK) lovable, that I found myself interested at the first 
glance. 

* Who is this?' I exclaimed. 

• ■» • 

The doctor sat down on the nearest chair and covered 
Us ef es with his hand. 
'It is the likeness of one whom, ... do you re- 

I 

member our conversation, Gartha, on that first morning 
when I found you in the porch ?' 

A sharp sensation, more of pain than pleasure, t\g\v\j^<^ 
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nmiMl my lumri, my breath fluttered^ the picture grew 
bliirriMl liiMl wiivitrinff before my eyes. 

' It U my mothctr !* I laid faintly. 

'rtitt iliMtor iMiit liU heady took one long look at it, 
itliMMl tli«4 i*iiMa rctvemritly, and returned it into my banda. 

* It liHN l>(«c<ti my (ItiarcHt treasure for many a long year/ 
Im NMkl trimiuloiiMly. ' It was sketched from memory by 
Nil artUl who luul m*«ii her once in church. He gaye 
it lo met L iflvci il to you. You have a better rigbt to it 
tiiaii 1/ 

Wholly ovf'roomoy 1 laid my head down on the table, 
tuul Hobbitd Uko a child. Just at that minute Janet opened 
I bit iiiHtr and huikiKl in. 

* Mow, (lartlui/ slie said, roughly, ' here's the porter lad 
wmw roiiiicl frniii thn ooach-oHice. Are ye ready ?' 

^Qiiltt), quite ready/ I said, starting up, and swee^nng 
the i*A»e and |NKsk«t-l>ook into my travelling-basket. 

* Hut yeVtt laiitcKl ne*er a morsel o' breakfast !' 

J mhook my limd, and tried to still the sobs that kept 
risin^j; in my throat. 

* Ciood-bye, Janet I' I said, holding out the disengaged 
Iiand. 

The liard lines about her mouth were woridng, in spite 
of her resolution to be firm. 

<(jude-bye to ye, puir child,' she said, hoarsely, pressed 
my hand between both her own, and turned away. 

I took Dr. Bryant's arm, and followed the porter down 
the empty village street, lying now so still and silent in the 
early morning. All was ready at the coach-office. The 
passengers were in their places, and the coachman, whip in 
handy was just about to mount. 
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' Mornio', sir/ said the guard, toucluDg Lis hat, with a 
ready grin; ^I knew we shouldn't have to wait for the 
young iadj where a gen'lman of your punctual ways was 
concerned.' 

The good old man kissed me on the lips and brow — the 
inside passengers made room for me next the door — the 
coacimian gathered up the reins — the g^uard touched his hat 
again to Dr. Bryant, and pocketed a bright half-crown — the 
merry horn gave the starting signal — the boys and ostlers 
shouted, and we were off. 

Off down the sleepy streets, and past the well-known 
house where Janet was standing at an upper window with 
her apron to her eyes ; off across the bridge, where the 
banks were just b^inning to get green, and past the. 
school-house, where the noisy little ones had not yet con- 
gr^;ated for their daily labour. Off into the open country 
and the wide wide world, and far away already (as this first 
milestone tells me) from that corner of the Brookfield 
market-hill where Dr. Bryant stood, leaning on his stick,, 
and looking after us beneath the shelter of his hand ! 



CHAPTER V. 

OYER THE SEA. 

AxTHono?, after some three hours in the coach, I reached 
a station on the Great Northern Eailway and finished my 
joimiey by train, it was nevertheless quite late when I 
arrived at the London terminus. Worn out by the 
unwonted excitement, bewildered by the innumerably 
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streets which had glinted past the carriage window during 
the last ten minutes or so, and, above all, confused by the 
living torrent pouring along the platform, I had lecoarBe 
to a gigantic porter, and, under his auspioes, succeeded in 
obtaining a cab, storing it with my luggage, and driTing 
off straightway to Peek's coffee-house, which, by the way, 
was the only hotel in London that Dr. Bryant knew any- 
thing about. I suppose it was a somewhat unlikely hostelry, 
for one of my sex, since the waiters received me with 
looks of surprise^discreetly veiled, and the landlord smiled 
as he ushered me into a modest little apartment overlooking 
the street. Here, however, I was well content. They 
served me with a delicious little meal, which was dinner 
and tea combined, supplied me with the TimeSf and the last 
instalment of Punchy and, when the candles were lighted 
and the curtains drawn, wished me a civil good-night, and 
left me to myself. 

In London I It seemed so impossible that I should be in 
London I Still more impossible that, by this time to-- 
morrow evening, I should be in France, and on my way to 
Paris! I was in no humour to-night for the wit and 
wisdom of Punchy and, closing the pamphlet, listened awhile 
to the subdued murmur rising from the streets. Then I 
opened the window, and looked down upon the crowded 
thoroughfare below. It was a fine night, and the pave- 
ment was thronged with foot-passengers. To the right. 
Temple Bar ; to the left, a rising chain of lights, Ludgate 
Hill, and the ghostly outline of St. Paul's. Along all the 
busy street a quick pulse of traffic, brisk and noisy, and 
full of restless life, sending up hoarse cries, and fragments 
of tunes ground out on hand-organs, and sounds of wheels. 
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and whips, and bomming Toices, a]l fused together in one 
great munnnr, like the murmur of the sea I I gazed and 
gazed till my eyes and head ached, and the cold night air 
warned me to give ov^ . Then I went to bed, and dreamt 
uneasily till moming. 

N^xt day, soon after noon, I was on the road again. I 
&It lestf nenrous and bewildered now, and enjoyed the 
transit frum. London to Folkestone very much indeed. The 
richness of this charming district, so different in its abund* 
ance and beauty to the barren north, delighted me beyond 
measure. The quaint old £irm-houses, the cultivated slopes 
and sweet, green valleys, the mossied bams and fruit- 
prattiising orchards, filled my mind with images of simple 
grace and comfort, which were only dispersed at last by a 
glimpse of thiB far blue ocean, a solitary martello tower, 
and a panting steamer in the harbour down below. 

Yet a few minutes more and I am on the sea — on that 
sest of which I dreamt and read so often in the old time! 
It is Very lovely ; calm, and blue, and ruffled by a soft 
bree2se, as wayward and tender as the kisses of a playful 
child. A melting haze indicates the direction of the coast 
of France; the sun shines out over the blue waste in 
shifting lines of brilliant green and amber ; and a stately 
brig, with all sails set, is gliding slowly past in the mid-, 
path of the channel. 

And so the day wears on, as if all this novelty and 
beauty were but the passing of a panorama, and I an 
nnpartaking spectator. I suffer myself to be borne hither 
and thither, landed at Boulogne, hustled through the 
custom-house, placed in an omnibus, and deposited in a 
railway waiting-room, without exactly undeiatBiiidm^ \iq»v 
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it can all have happened| or by what meant I have reached 
the right place at last. Being very weary now, and finding 
that the Paris train will not leave till nearly midnight, I 
make a so& of a form in an obecore comer of the waiting- 
room, and sleep soundly till roused by an attentive porteri 
who conducts me to a comfortable corner-seat in a 
second-class carriage. I have but one fellow-passengeri 
and this passenger is a restless young gentleman with a 
small leather satchel slung over his right shoulder, and an 
inexhaustible store of vivacious incendiarism. 

First of all he beg^ permission to smoke, and, tiiis 
granted, produces a complicated piece of mechanism with 
a flint and steel at one end and a wormy coil of yellow 
worsted at the other. He then lights a dainty cigarette 
and smokes for about three minutes with his head out of 
the window. Getting tired of this, he produces a news- 
paper, an ingenious little railway reading-lamp, and a box 
of matches. To fix the lamp, fire off a platoon of lucifers, 
and plunge into the study of the latest feuilleton occupy 
him for nearly ten minutes more, when he suddenly extin- 
gpiishes the lamp, dives into the recesses of the satchel, and 
brings out what appears to be a small fishing-rod in many 
compartments. The fishing-rod, when screwed together, 
turns out to be a pipe, and is ignited by quite a different 
process. This conduct, infinitely varied with regard to 
combustibles and occupations, lasts, as I should think, for 
three hours, waking me up perpetually, and prompting me 
to uneasy dreams. By-and-by, however, he also subsides^ 
into a profound slumber, and so the night passes. When 
I next (^)en my eyes the day has began to dawn, and the 
landBcape looms indistinctly through the gray vapours of 
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eaily monuog. The lecoUectkii thftt this i» Fnnee, and 
that I an speeding away to mj unknown destination, 
rouses me thoroug^l j, and I obsenre every feature of the 
shifting pietnre. Trees and houses, looking thin and 
ghostly, but growing momentarily more distinct, seem 
gilding past the wmdows. Then fidds, with a thick mist 
hanging oyer them in parts, plantations, &rm4K>use8, 
villages, and towns. Now comes a broad, bright river, 
reflecting^ tiie slaty sky amid the dark-green rushes — 
next, a thick wood, with a little white chapel peeping 
from amidst the trees — ^then Ume-kilns; steep cuttings; 
longbanroi fields; pasture^ands crossed by monotonous 
lines of stunted pollards ; dreary flats ; and the huts of a 
caLiXDj of charcoal-bwmers. Last of all, a continuous 
spriakUng of white buildings, and a view of Paris--distant, 
indistinct^ and many steepled. 

The sun is high, and it is just seven o'clock as I emerge 
from the station. Oh, beautiful Paris! how fair and 
strange it looks to me as I drive past in the early morn- 
ing I The shops are not yet opened, and there are but few 
people on foot. The broad streets are silent and sunny — 
the trees along the Boulevards are all in bud, and some 
hare just put forth a leaf or two upon their topmost 
branches— the gilded balconies of the hotels, and the creamy 
riintters of the lofty houses, remind me of the city of the 
caliph and the palaces of Grenada. So occupied am I 
with admiratioa, that I am quite sorry when the cab stops, 
and I find mysdf already in the court-yard of the hotel. 
Bat the glimpse that I have had is not sufficient, and I 
camiot rest without soon geing out again, and seeing all 
that may he seen wHhin the short space of a snii^<& ^«j% 
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A passing glimpse of the Louvre, a brief visit to the 
solemn aisles of Notre Dame, a turn in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and a circuitous drive through the Champs 
Elystles bring the day quickly to an end, and send me 
back, dazzled and wearied, to a frugal dinner and a hmg 
night's rest. And so the third day ends, and the fourth 
and last arrives. It is well for me that this is the last, for 
I am all unused to rapid change of scene, and the effects ef 
continuous exertion begin to tell upon me. Sittii^ in the 
solitary salon at my early breakfast, long before the hn^ 
bitttes of the hotel have an idea of waking, I fioiey that I 
still feel the motion of the train, and hear the roug^ I bass 
of its iron progress. There is a weight upon my eyelids, 
a singing in my ears, and an oppression on my chest 
which is distressing to the last degree, and no sooner am I 
again installed in one of the luxurious compartments of the- 
Lyons railway, than I once more take refuge in ideep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BBOUOHT INTO HABBOUB. 



It was quite late in the afternoon, and my fetigue had 
almost merged into stupefaction, when, looking at my 
railway book for something like the hundredth time, I 
discovered that the next station but one would be Meur- 
sault. To get out my pocket-glass, and endeavour to 
smooth my ruffled hair — ^to gather my scattered property 
into the travelling-bag — to fold my railway-rug, and get 
everything in readiness, gave me ample occupation till the 
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moment when the train paused at Beaune, and the guard, 
peeping UziJy in at the carriag^window, inquired if there 
ivere any passenger for Meursault. 

^ I am going to Meursault I' I said, promptly. 

He. looked a( me with a sort of indolent curiosity, 
yawned, turned the ticket over twice or thrice, and said — 

^Ahy madame is going to Meursault! Bien. I will 
4esife Ibe engineer to stop.' 

^ Do you not always stop there ?' said I. ^ Is there not a 
staidoa named in the way-bUl ?' 

The ;giuurd shrugged his shoulders. Madame was per- 
feotly; light. There toas a station ; but, mon Dieu I nobody 
ever slopped there except on market-days. It was such an 
out-of-the-way, forgotten little place! But he begged 
madame'ft pardon* Perhaps madame was a native of 
Memault?' 

Whedier this were meant as an indirect compliment to 
my execrable French accent, I cannot say ; but I laughed 
and replied that I knew nothing of the place — that, in fact, 
I was going on to Montrocher. Had I named a settlement 
in the interior of Africa, the g^ard could hardly have ex- 
pressed a more profound ignorance of the locality. Mont- 
rocher! He had never even heard of Montrocher. It 
must be au hout du monde ! The train now b^;an to move 
on, and he darted away to warn the 'engineer ths^^t an un- 
happy traveller desired to be cast out amid the wilds of the 
M^un^ult station. 

Soniewhat discouraged by this conversation, I surveyed 
the passing landscape with increased interest, and, having 
the carriage: to myself, roamed from window to window, 
endeavouring to gather some information from thea»^^V. o1 
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the country. Etbt tince we left Dijon in the rear, the 
scene had become by degrees more and more hilly — ^here 
the hills rose almost into mountains, and were clad with 
vineyards and oixshards. These, however, lay all to the 
right. To the left, a great plain stretched away and away 
into the faint far distance, and was bounded by the shadowy 
outline of a chain of mountains. 

While I was yet in this suspense, the tcain riadcened, 
and a very small station came in view. 

' Meursault !' cried the guard, coming straight to the 
window, and helping me out with my parcels. No other 
passenger alighted. My luggage was flung to the solitary 
porter, who rolled, half awake, out of a shed close by — the 
guard touched his cap, and said compassionately, *Bcn 
voyage I* — the warning whistle rent the air, and the train 
flew onward towards Lyons. Flew onward, and left me 
standing there with my boxes and the sleepy porter, and 
not another soul in sight! Like Robinson Crusoe, 'I 
listened, and looked around me. I could see nothing, nor 
hear anything.' Surely there must be some one to meet 
me I Had Madame Delahaye mistaken the day that she 
had herself named ? How should I get there if it were 
so ? How far was I from Montrocher ? These, and fifty 
other questions flitted through my mind and found no 
answer. Surely I might get a conveyance from Meursault 
— but then, where was Meursault? The station seemed 
to have dropped from the skies in the midst of a pmely 
agricultural country, with not even a steeple in view I To 
be in search of a town au Jxmt du nrnde^ and set down at a 
station that led to nothing was almost too bewildering ! 

I turned to question the porter, and found that he was 
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transporting my luggage to a waiting-room at the oppotite 
side of the line, so I scrambled down as well as I could, 
and fdlowed liim. There was nobody in the waiting-room 
— ^not eren a clerk in the little office up in the comer — no 
sign of lifie, save the ticking of the great clock over the 
door. I began to address my inquiries to the porter ; but 
lie took no more notice of me than if I had been one of 
my own boxes, and sauntered off to fetch the remainder of 
them from the opposite platform. Hereupon I sat down in 
utter despair. 

* Ccme what will/ I said, resolutely, ' I will stay here 
till they said for me/ 

Just at this moment the approach of a heavy footstep 
attracted my attention, and a glass door was thro¥m open 
at the lower end of the room. The new comer was a short, 
elderly man, with a whip in his hand, and a meerschaum 
in ius mouth. He wore a shabby brown great-coat, and a 
broad-4iiimmed hat ; and scowled round the room under his 
heavy eyebrows. Seeing ''my boxes in the nuddle of the 
floor, he walked ddiberately up, read the labels on each, 
even went to the length of turning one over that had been 
accidentally reversed, &voured me with a stem, steady stare, 
and then struck the butt-end of his whip three times heavily 
upon the ground. Obedient to this signal, a brown, merry- 
looking country fellow, with little gold rings in his ears, 
and a dean blue blouse, lumbered in in his sabots, shoul- 
dered two of the trucks as if they had been feathers, and 
clattered out of sight immediately. 

* Are th^e any more ?' growled the brown-coated 
stranger, speaking lor the first time. 

Too much surprised to reply, I only pointed \a >k^ 
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porter^ then coming back with a bandbox, a portmanteaHy 
and a carpet-bag. 

J'he itrangcr ihrugged his ihoolden, snapped the silTer 
lid upon his meerschaum, put the pipe very cooUj in his 
breast-pocket, snatched up these three remaining articles, 
and set off down the passage at a rapid troL I followed, 
per|dexed and fluttered, and found myself presently in a 
gravelled space just outside the station. Here stood a light 
country cart, and a high, perilous, old-fiishioned chaise, 
very much the worse for wear. The stranger flung down 
my property somewhat roughly, and the carpetrbag, fidling 
heavily against the bandbox, inflicted a severe ccmttt- 
sion. 

* Take care, monsieur 1' I exclaimed. *The bandbox is 
not made of iron!' 

He muttered something to himself (it sounded very like 
an oath) — turned the ;box over with his foot — looked rue- 
fully at the fracture, and, ejaculating the single word 
* Chiflbnnerie !' assisted to place the heavier articles in the 
cart. He then pointed to the gig, and without offering to 
help me up, jumped into his own seat, pulled out his pipe, 
just looked round to see if I were by hb side, and drove 
away. 

He had taken possession of my luggage and myself in so 
grim, authoritative, and matter-of-fact a manner, that I had 
never once thought of questioning his right to the same; 
but now, as we rattled along the pebbly road, with the 
light cart at our heels, and a fog of dust rising about ns 
with every turn of the wheels, I b^gan to entertain serious 
doubts, and invent all kinds of wild and unforeseen possi- 
bilities. What if this man had pounced upon me by mis- 
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teke^ and wtan drmng me to some place even moie inac* 
cessible than Montrocher ? 

Half smiling at my own vagiant firndes, I stole a side- 
glanoe at his irapertabable fiLce, and fbond Mm absorbed in 
his pipe and Us contemplations. 

I iiave said that he was eldeily ; but on second obsenra- 
dooy it teemed to me that lie was nearer that time of lift 
mUtih goea by the name of middle age. It also struck me 
that the lines about his ponderous l»ow and determined 
month, were noticeable as the signs of an abrupt temper 
and.a dogged will, rather than as the tracings of either 
time or sorrow. Bis eyes were deep-set, restless, brilliantly 
blacky and over*shadowed by bushy eyebrows, like the eyes 
of a Seoteh terrier. His hair, beard, and moustache were 
of a thick, coarse, unsatis&ctory iron-gray — which still 
farther iniereased that canine res^nblance. Add to this, a 
sfuare^ massive jaw ; a i^ort, but not unshapely nos6 ; a 
paiF. of immensely broad shoulders, and a thick bull-nedc; 
andX beHevei that I have given as true a portrait of him 
as tiie i^Mtograpfay of words may produce. 
. When I had noted these things in my mind, and surveyed 
hiK quite Idsurely, and, as I thought, quite unobserved, I 
was not a little discomposed to see him put his pipe otit, 
tnnt half Toond in his place, and apply himself to a 
delibeiate, nndisguised, retributive scrutiny of niy own 
features-^-a' proceeding which redttced me to the last 
extremity o£ shame and annoyance, and which lasted, to the 
best. of my calculation, just about as long as I had staried 
at him. This over, he settled back into his old position, 
and chuckled aloud. Nor did his appreciation of the joke 
«nd here. . The drive was a long one, lasting foW^ %xi\i!cras 
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and a-half, and Unoughout the whole of this time, at 
intervals varying from ten to twenty minutes, he either in- 
dulged in a sardonic grin, or rdi^psed into that still more 
aggravating chuckle. 

And during all this drive the light cart rattled at 
our heels ; and the road grew more and more stony, and the 
dust flew thicker and higher, and the rickety gig jolted and 
creaked, and shambled along, till my brain reeled again, 
and every bone ached as if I we^ beii^ broken on the 
wheeL My chief consolation, however, lay in the em- 
increasing beauty of the district. Montrocher, it seemed, 
was situated in the very heart of those greeaa, mountains 
which I had been observing firom the railway, and even 
through the dusk which was now gathering around us, I 
became aware of muoh that was quite new and lovely In 
the valleys and vin^rards nestled all about Where, and 
how &r off^ Montrocher might be — ^what was the name of 
that melancholy-loddng white town through which we 
passed just now — ^whether I was really on my way to 
Madame Delahaye's, and no mistake had occurred, were 
questions that I Ixmged to put to my impenetrable captor. 
But he was grim and stony as the statue in Bon Giovanni ; 
so I imitated his own surly silence, and h^d my tongue. 
Who and what could he be? Not M. Delahaye himself, 
surely? He was too shabby for that. Nor an upper ser- 
vant ; for he had too much the air of one in authority for 
that. I longed to look at him again ; but dared not--^-and 
so the dusk grew deeper and deeper, and the landscape lost 
its distinctness, and the fire in my companion's pipe shim- 
mered redly through the interstices in the lid, and a star or 
two came out in the sky, and we jolted, and rattled, and 
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blundered along, as if the journey were never coming to 
an end. 

By-and-by a sharp steeple rose into relief against the 
gray — some lights shone here and there from cottage win- 
dows — ^we passed down a narrow street with small tene- 
ments and little gardens on either side — and, emerging at 
the £urther extremity of the village, drew up suddenly 
before a great wooden gate and a high white wall, which 
looked, by that light, more Hke the entrance to a convent 
than tbe gateway of a gentleman's house. 

The door was opened by a smiling servant, with a lan- 
tern in her hand. Two enormous hounds rushed out, 
yelpii^ and baying what m%ht have been either a wel- 
come or a defiance; and my companion, addressing me for 
the second time since our meeting, said, with more concise- 
ness than elegance — ' Get^out.' He then flung the reins to 
a stable-boy, and disappeared round the comer. 

I got out ; but not unassisted. The smiling servant 
brought a chair and helped me down, and said, * Bon soiTf 
mademoiselle,' just as if I had been for years a well-known 
visitor at the house ; and then, preceding me across the 
yard, led me up a lofty double flight of stone steps, at the 
top of which two ladies were waiting to receive me. 

The elder and taller of these two advanced, kissed me 
formally on each cheek, and bade me welcome to Mont- 
rocher. The younger fell back into the gloom of the 
passage, and followed us to a spacious parlour opening on 
the left of the entrance. Here Madame led her forward, 
and said — 

^ My daughter Marguerite.' 

My eyes were so weary and iiill of dust, and. \ yns^ bk> 

£ 2 
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daaBXliid b]r the transition from dark to light, that, althoii^ 
I nhook handi with my pupil, I could not distii^^iuah one 
foaturD of her face. 

* Mademoiaelle it very weary/ whispered a sweet Toke. 
^ We muNt not atk her to tup with us to-night, mamma.* 

* Certainly not !' replied Madame, warmly. < Made- 
moi««11e shall be served in her own chamber, and do just as 
rim pleases. Sit still, my dear, and let Pierrette carry up 
your bonnet and cloak ! Will you take your boots off at 
om§ ? Marguerite, run into your fikther*8 study and fetch 
my worked slippen. See, here is a bottle of eao-de- 
Oologne— let me pour some on your head and hands. 

ViM t she is better already ! Now, Marguerite, conduct 
mademoiselle to her room, and ask her what she would like 
fbr supper, and make her quite comfortable and at home.' 

And Madame Delahaye, with voluble kindness, saw me 
to the foot of the stair-case, wished me good-ntght, kissed 
me again on both cheeks, and consigned me to the care of 
her daughter. 

It was a stone stair-case, circuitous, steep, and narrow, 
like a turret stair-case In some old castle. Guiding myself 
by the wall, and still feeling very faint and giddy, I fol- 
lowed tlie light figure flitting on before, passed down a 
dreary corridor, and arrived at a place where three doors 
stood facing each other--one at the end, and one at each 
side of the passage. Mademoiselle Delahaye put her 
finger to her lips. 

'Hush!' said she. * My father is asleep — ^he is not 
well to-night. That is his room. This little one at the 
end is mine. And this,' leading me into a large and lofly 
chamber, * is yours.' 
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I sank into the nearest seat, and looked languidly round. 
I was too tired to scrutinize the room just then, but two 
odd little beds, standing foot to foot in a recess just oppo- 
site the door, caught my eye at the first glance. 

' Do I sleep alone V I asked uneasily, for I looked for- 
ward, above all, to privacy in my own apartment. 

^ MaiSf sans dotUe /' Then, seeing the direction of my 
eyes, ' Ah !' she exclaimed, ' this is the visitor's bedroom — 
and we always keep two beds in the visitor's bedroom. 
Mademoiselle will choose which she pleases.' 

She then told me to ring when I was in bed, and glided 
away like a little fairy, returning again, punctual to the 
signal, attended by Pierrette with a basin of vegetable 
soup, a tumbler of old Burgundy, a chicken pdte\ and a 
couple of snow-white rolls. 

This fare was so delicate and delicious, the reclining 
posture so restful, the bed and pillows so luxuriously soft, 
and the kind fiice and voice of the young lady so 
soothing and so grateful, that I felt as if I were transported 
into a new world, or as if this were all a dream and I 
must wake presently. * How kind you are to me, made- 
moiselle !' I said, pushing my plate away at length, and 
repeating the words for the third or fourth time during the 
meal. 

She looked down at me with an air of innocent wonder. 

* Ejnd !' she repeated. ' Not kind at all ! If you like^ 
I win tell you something that would be much kinder.' 

« What is that ?' 

She blushed, and touched my hand timidly. 

* Call me Marguerite instead of mademoiselle, and let 
me love you dearly !' 
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My heart bounded with pleasure, v * Good-nighty then, 
Marguerite/ I said, fidteringly. 

She bent and kined me, as her mother had kissed me, 
on each cheek. * Good-night, mademoiselle,' she said with 
a radiant smile, and so left me. Som^ow or another, I 
scarcely knew why, the tears came to my eyes when she 
was gone ; but they were tears of happiness, and brought 
with them a blessed sense of safety and deep peace. Slowly 
I sank away, lower and lower, into the under-world of 
darkness and dreams, and then lost all consciousness in a 
profound and pleasant sleep. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MABOUERITE. 



The sunshine was pouring in when I started from my first 
sleep. Strange sounds were in my ears, and I could not 
remember where I was. Then my eyes fell upon certain 
moveables of my own, and the experience of the last four 
days rushed back upon my mind. 

But I still heard the sounds that awoke me, and, as I sat 
up to listen, rubbed my eyes and wondered if I were not 
dreaming still ! 

Somebody was practising singing in the room below. 
There was nothing wonderful in that. But then, Somebody 
had the strangest voice in the world! It was not a 
woman's — of that I felt sure. It sounded more like a very 
toneless, cracked, quavering, broken-down tenor — a tenor 
that had once, perhaps, been clear and flexible, but which 
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BOW retained no Testige of tonefulneas and WBa ear-rending 
to the last degree. Shakes, runs, tnnuy difficult exerdsei, 
anA flourishes of every imaginable intricacy did this unfor- 
tunate voice struggle and do battle with, and every time 
the exercise conquered, and the voice broke down, and the 
singer returned to the contest more vigorously than ever. 
There was something painful in his miserable incompetency, 
and something touching in the perseverance with which he 
clung to his ta^. It raninded one of the jokes of a brokmi 
down Grimaldi, or the antics of the skeleton in the Fiim- 
toccini. 

Who could it be? Not Monsieur Delahaye, for they 
said he was unwell the night before. Not my grim driver, 
for if he had any voice at all, it must be a ' bass profound.' 
Altogether it was a great mystery, and an inharmonious 
one into the bargain. I looked at my watch, and with 
increased surprise found that it was only half-past i^re 
o'clock. Half-past five o'clock, and Somebody practising 
singing! 

Weary as I was, I found this question too knotty to 
solve just then, so I turned my face to the wall, covered 
my head up in the bed-clothes, and soon foil asleep again, 
desfnte all vocal obstacles. 

Whoi I next woke, the sunshine had gone off my room, 
and all was very silent. I lay for some minutes ^ twixt 
wake and sleep,' speculating lazily upon the hour, and 
wondeiing when the post went out from Montrocher. 
Th&OL it occurred to me that a long time must have elapsed 
mce I last lodged at my watch, and then I found that it 
waa past deven o'clock. 

Lifting mys^ on my elbow to survey the toqudl) l&radA 
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a bunch of firesh Tioleto laid upon tke ooonterpaiie. In this 
little token I recognized the gentle hand of Margnerite, 
and, burying my £use in the dewy blossoms^ drew hence a 
pleasant augury. She had beoi in my room then already, 
and, finding me still asleep, had left her momii^ greeting 
where I should most readily find it Kind little Maigue- 
rite! 

I then looked round the room, and anxiously noted its 
shape, contents and general expression. I say ' anxiously,* 
because I hoped that it might be a room such as I could 
love ; and I hold it as a point of real import that we love 
the room which is, in name and &ct, our own. It should 
be in harmony with the general tenor of our dispositions 
-—cheerful for the cheerful ; retired for the retiring ; grave^ 
and book-lined, and studious-looking for the scholar. It 
should never war with the prevailing current of our fee^ 
ings, or lead our thoughts astray into channels unformed 
by our experience or our taste. As it is the confidant of 
our most secret smiles and tears, so it should be chosen as 
fiistidiously as a friend, changed as rarely, cherished as 
faithfully. We do well to hang its walls with landsci^pes^ 
and to fill its recesses with books. Above all, we do weH 
to make it holy with pure hopes and worthy aspirations^ 
and this, because it is the birth-place of our devest thoughts, 
and the sanctuary of our truest devotions. For my own 
part, as I am neither ignorant nor scholarly, never an idler, 
and yet not wholly a bndn-worker, I incline towards a 
room which may be characterized by none of these extremes, 
and which shall partake of the advantages of all. I like 
it neither gay nor gloomy — furnished with the means of 
study — open to glimpses of the living world without-— and 
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not 80 sternly studious as to reproach me when I feel in- 
clined for some hours of simple recreation. Such a room, 
with few exceptions, was mine at Montrocher. Like most 
continental bedrooms, it was 'contrived a double debt to pay,' 
and answered equally well for a sitting-room by day. A 
small round table and two arm-chairs occupied the centre 
of the floor. An ample bookcase, stored with standard 
works, stood beside the door. A large mirror, an orna- 
mental clock, and some vases filled with dyed grasises 
adorned the chimney-piece. Just over the door hung the 
poftEait of a gentleman in an old-&shioned uniform, and at 
the tide opposite the window was suspended an antique 
and very curious map of ancient Paris. A small writing- 
table, a g^g^tic wardrobe, and the ordinary bedroom 
ftirniture completed the interior of my apartment. Best of 
aU, though, was the view from the Utile old-fashioned 
isasement by my bed's head. Straight before me lay an 
«refaard bounded by a high white wall, and behind this a 
lofty, but gradual mountain, covered with vines and terraces 
almost to the summit To the left, retiring one behind 
another^ and fading each into a softer blue, extended a long 
ehain of similar hills, wooded, vine-covered, and spotted 
witk white cottages. Leading just under the window, 
tenniiiftting to the right in a quaint little village street, and 
to the left in a sandy, winding road, bordered with young 
trees, lay the highway by which I had arrived the night 
before* When I leaned out I could see a mass of foliage 
and the towers of a ruined castle about half a mile down 
that road, and, nearer still, a lofty wooden cross surmount- 
ii^ a wayside spring. Even while I was looking, I saw a 
young girl oome lightly along, threading the ^ea oi \V^\. 
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and flbadow that ehequered all the footway. She carried a 
c<^per vessel on her head, and was trilling the refrain of a 
merry ballad. When she reached the iqpring she knelt 
down, mormored her prayers befbre the cross, filled her 
can, and then, after a long look towards the house, went 
slowly and silently back. The incident was so new and 
picturesque that I uttered an instinctiye word of admira- 
tion. 

< ' Are you paying that tribute to our mountains, 
mademoiselle?' asked a voice at my elbow. 

It was Margfuerite^ who had again stolen into the room, 
expecting to find me asleep. I drew her to the wmdow, 
and pointed to the figure lessening along the road. 

' Ah,' she said, ^ it is Marie — Claude's sweetheart.* 

' And who ia Claude ?* 

* Our head vine-dresser, an excellent lad, and as merry as 
a lark. She expected to see him, but he is gone over to 
Chalons for uncle Alexandw. Poor Marie ! I am sorry 
she was disaf^inted.' 

^ You speak as if you knew how to sympathize with 
her,' I said, smiling, fi>r I remembered that Marguerite 

was herself betrothed. 
The young giri blushed and sighed. 
< They are so fond of each other,' she said, sadly ; < and 

so well suited.' 

A little pause followed. Being at a loss to continue the 
conversation, I asked wh^re she had gathered thoee delicious 
violets. 

She gathered them, she said, in the garden, where she 
had been rooming with Max and Pedro all tlie morn- 
ing! 
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^ Max and Pedro 1' I echoed. ^ Who are they? Your 
brothers. Marguerite?' 

Marguerite laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

* My brothers, mademoiselle? Ah, man Dku! I faa^e ao 
brothers. They are the dogs — uncle Alexander's dogs !' 

This time I felt tempted to yary my questicm, and ask 
who was imcle AJexander ; but I inquired, instead, whether 
the garden was pretty and extensive. 

^ Neither,' replied Marguerite, ' and yet it is very 
pleasant Make haste to c<Nne and see it before the 
break&st4>ell rings, and then I wOl take you in the after^ 
noon to our orchard, which lies at the &rther end of the 
village ; or, if you like dimbing belter, we will go to Si. 
Christoj^er's altar.' 

Charmed with heat childish gaiety, I hastened to finish 
dressing, and submit myself to her gpndanee. The house 
was very still, and we met no one as we went. Our way 
lay down the stq», and across the court-yard which I had 
seen the night before. This court-yard was surrounded by 
small out-offieea, stables, and cellarage. Marguerite, to 
my surprise, led me straight to the largest and glocnniest of 
the cellar-doors, and pointing to a huge dark vault and a 
flight of four or five mouldy steps, desired me to follow her. 
The cellar was filled with gigantic vats, tapestried with 
heavy cobwebs, and damp as the atmosphere of a tomb. 

^ This is where they stamp the grapes when the weather 
will not permit it to be done in the open air,' said 
Marguerite, explanatorily. ' We have no other way of 
arriving at the garden without going round by the 
road.' 

So sayii^, she opened a small door at the farthei esA^ 
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and, passing up some more steps, led me into a narrow 
pathway roofed over with green boughs. Hence a rustic 
wicket opened into the garden. It was a very plain, 
unpretending place, traversed by three longitudinal walks, 
planted on either side with a box-bordering which had 
grown breast-high in the course of years, and looked like a 
massive green wall. There was a prim little summer* 
house at the farther end, and a few early flowers were 
blooming here and there. The high walls all round were 
covered with peach and nectarine trees. A little lance- 
like steeple peered up close behind the summer^iouse, and 
a sudden mountain, partly cultivated in vineyanis, part 
g^rass, part g^ranite boulder and heathy steep, rose so 
closely and precipitously as to seem to block up the very 
end of the garden. It was a quaint spot enough — sad 
and strange, silent and very lonely. The little formal 
garden and the great wild mountain contrasted oddly 
with each other. Between the two rose the ste€tple, 
slender and typical (like religion between cultivation and 
barbarism), uniting and reconciling both, and giving to 
the scene a simple pathos such as no words of mine can 
translate. 

^ Well, mademoiselle/ said Maiguerite, ^ do you think 
you will like the garden T 

* I like it already,' I replied, ^ and I think I shall spend 
many happy hours here.' 

' Oh, how glad I am I' she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. ^ How glad I am — for this is my favourite spot, and 
Pedro's too. Isn't it, Pedro ? Oh, you wicked boy ! you've 
been in the water again, have you ?' 

And oJBT she darted, chased by the g^reat dripping dog. 
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laaghing with all her might, running with all her speed, 
and fluttering in her light dress in and out of the walks 
like a summer fkiry. And this reminds me that I have 
not yiet described her — perhaps because till that moment, 
when I stood aside in the shelter of the suromer-hoose, I 
had not once had an opportunity of quietly observing her. 
Knowing Marguerite as I know her now, possessing the 
key to every shade of expression as it comes and goes, and 
seeing in eveiy feature something which is unseen to the 
casual eye, I find it very difficult at this time to record in 
any way ^thfully my first impressions. Periu^ps we have 
all fdlt this more or less — ^perhaps the familiar fiice ever 
lies too near to be scanned clearly. Whatever be the 
reason, the thing is so, and I now experience it : therefore 
let allowance be made for my shortoomingrs. 

Marguerite was very small, very fair, and just seventeen 
years of age. So small was she, that nothing but the 
perfect roundness and gracefulness of her figure saved her 
fiom being, to all outward appearance, a child. Her 
hands were wonderfully white and tiny, but their grasp 
was warm and quick, like the grasp of one swift to feel 
and hasty to execute. Her Jittle busy feet glanced hither 
and thither like ' motes in the sunbeam,' now beating time 
to a merry tune, now stamping with a momentary gust of 
ang^r, now reminding one of those immortal feet of 
which, more than two hundred years ago. Sir John Suckling 
said so archly that they 

' Like little mice stole in and <mt 
Ai if they feared the light/ 

Her hair — soft brown hair, with a warm hue running through 
it— rippled all over, like a tide touched by the s>3ii «xA 
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raffled by the wind. Her eyes were neither blue nor 
brown — ^perhaps a mingling [of both. They were not 
beautiful eyes, nor particularly large ones; but they 
ecKpressed every shade of her wilful moods ; were wild, and 
shy, and quick-glancing ; loving and angry, laughing and 
weeping by turns ; and varied [with the changes of the 
summer sky and every caprice under heaven. Her features 
were irregular, owing little to form, bat evoything to 
expression ; and her mouth, which was certainly &r from 
small, or such as is usually poosooood by the heroines of 
romance, was still very frank, and temptJog, and well used 
to framing the sunniest smiles in the world. This is a very 
inadequate description ; bat it is the best that I am capable 
of inditing. I find, on Tending it over, that I have by no 
means fulfilled my own intention^ or even the promise 
which I made on starting. So frr from reproducing my 
first im^M-essions, I have drawn largdy from my after 
experience. Instead of sketching the outline and leaving 
all else to coiyecture, I have filled in riiadow and colour, 
and produced a picture which, however incomplete, is yet 
prematurely finished with regard to minor detail. Such as 
it is, it must nevertheless remain. The task b difilcult, 
and I can fulfil it no better. 

' How happy you are, Marguerite !' I said, smiling. 

She was making feints of throwing a stone, and puzzling 
Pedro out of his canine wits by sending him off on fidse 
starts to the other end of the garden. 

' I am always happy when I am with Pedro,' she replied, 
smoothing his great silky ears with her two little hands. 
^ We are the dearest friends in the world — are we not, 
boy? 
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Pedro wagged his tail yehemently, and, throwing up his 
head after the impuLnve fiuhion of his race, licked hia 
mistress's face all over with one 8weq> of his tongue. 
Maiguerite jumped up, laughing and angry together. 

' Ohy naughty boy — naughty Pedro ! Keep your kisses 
to yourself, sir ! I'm ashamed of you, and so is made- 
moiselle ! Max wouldn't do that — ^he knows better, sir I' 

* But where is Max?' I asked, assisting her to aoMoth 
her ruffled hair. ^ Is he not as great a fimrarite as Pedro P 

* Max I oh, yes, he is a very good dog ; but he is older 
than Pedro, and not half so fond of fun. Besides, he gets 
cross if I pull him by the tail, or make him walk on his 
hind legs, or in any way try to improve his manners — and 
we don't like anything gncym, or old, or cross, do we, 
Pedro, dear?' 

And she bent down, with a stnuige flitting trouble in 
her tsLce, and clasped the dog about the neck. The serious 
look lasted but an instant. A white pebble chanced to lie 
beside her hand — ^the playful mood returned — away went 
the stone, off went Pedro, and in another mooMBt the 
riotous game was at its height again ! 

Once more I took refuge in the summer-house ; but even 
there I was not safe, £or presently Maigueiite, being hotly 
chased, ran in and sheltered behind me. Pedro followed at 
full speed, a tremendous romp ensued, and I found myself 
in the thickest of the flg^t. 

Suddenly there came an addition to our party, in the 
shape of a fine white greyhound. Vaulting over the wall, 
he made his way at once to the summer-house, and dis- 
puted with Pedro for some of his mistress's caresses. 

rose in an instant from her kneea, «i3cA) 
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putting back her hair, stood liat^ng eagerly. The qvaxk 
tramp of a horse's hoofs echoed down the road and paused 
at the gate. A bell was rung ; the rider clattered into iSbm 
court-yard; and the greyhound darted away again over the 
wall/ 

' It is my cousin Charles,' said Maiguerite. ^ Let us go 
in. Good-bye, Pedro !' 

' This is not the countenance of a girl about to meet her 
lover,' I said to myself as I followed her back into the^ 
house. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

A FAMILY BB£AKFA8T-TABLE. 

The breakfast-bell was ringing as we entered the sahn^ 
and three persons had already assembled. One of tiiese 
was Madame Delahaye. The second was a tall, bronced, 
serious-looking man, whose age might have been guessed 
at anything between twenty-five and thirty. Of the 'third, 
I saw only a pair of sturdy legs dad in rusty brown 
trowsers, a rough masculine hand, and a newspaper, t • 

Madame Delahaye introduced me to the tall gentlevan. 

' Allow me, mademoiselle, to make you acquainted witii 
Monsieur Charles Gautier. My brother-in-law, Monsieur 
Alexander, is already known to you.' 

Monsieur Gautier bowed a stately bow, and turned to 
greet his cousin Marguerite — the gentleman behind' the 
newspaper crossed his legs and growled. The growl was 
enough, and in uncle Alexander I recognized my grim 
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escort of yesterday. Madame bustled away, * on hospitable 
thoughts intent ;' the cousins stood talking together in the 
embrasure of a window ; and I, not knowing exactly what 
to do, turned over the loose music lying on the piano. 

* You did not expect to see me this morning, Marguerite,* 
said the gentleman, in a low deep tone, which carried with 
it, as I thought, a modulation of infinite tenderness. 

^ Not in the least/ replied Marguerite, tapping her little 
foot restlessly upon the floor. 

* I had to ride over to Meursault upon business, and it 
would have been too hard not to have seen you when I 
was so near.' 

^ Oh, yes, of course,' said Marguerite, absently, her whole 
attention riveted upon Pedro, who was gamboling up and 
down the passage. 

The lover sighed. 

^ I am afraid that my absence and presence are alike 
indifferent to you. Marguerite,' he said, in a still lower tone. 

< Indeed, I beg your pardon, cousin Charles,' she said, 
hastily ; ' but I have been playing with Pedro all the morn- 
ing, and — look at him, poor fellow ! — he can't understand 
wliy our game should have been broken off. He is so fond 
of fun — and — and so am I, cousin Charles !' 

Gaasin Charles looked down on the winning little 
apologetic &ce, and smiled, and sighed again. 

* Still such a child, my little Marguerite!' he said, 
touching her hair somewhat sadly. 'Still such a child! 
When will she grow wise and womanly ?' 

'Never, I hope!' exclaimed Marguerite, energetically. 
* I don't want to be disagreeable !' 
The lover's face darkened. 
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*Are the two always associated in your mind?* he 
asked, his serious eyes looking stedfastly into hers. 

< Always/ replied Marguerite, obstinately. 

' And yet wisdom is truth. Surely my little Mai^g^erite 
will not tell me that truth is disag^reeable !' 

Again the restless ts^fiping of the £K>t, aided this time by 
a heightened colour and a pouting lip. 

* Cousin Charles,' she said, impatiently, ' I will not be 
scolded. You have no right to scold me I' 

'Scold! no right!' 

' I am everybody's pet but yonn* continued she, wilfully. 
^Why are you always cross? It's enough to make me 
hate wisdom, and—' 

^And what else, or whom else. Marguerite?' asked 
cousin Charles, sternly. He had folded his arms upon 
his breast, and stood looking down upon her with 
an air of lofty displeasure, as a proud £ither might 
look down upon a fretful child. Marguerite was about to 
return an angry answer ; but she encountered that glance 
and was silenced. 

' I — ^I don't know,' she fidtered, and turned suddenly 
away. 

He looked after her coldly for a moment, then took up a 
book, seated himself in the nearest chair, and beg»i to 
read. 

The music on the piano was of the most heterogeneous 
description. Crivelli's exercises for soprano or tenor^'-^ 
Lablache's ditto — Fanofka's ditto — systems of singing, 
sol-fas, shake exercises, and vocal difficulties without end. 
volumes of Italian music labelled ^ Primo tenore La 
Sonnamhulaj 'Primo tenore Luda d% Lammermoor^* 
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'Primo tenore La Favarita^ and many more. Other 
volumes of detached ballads and somas^ all for 'the same 
voice, and all plentifdlly interlarded with pencilled marks 
of expression, introduced roulades, and marginal notes 
scrawled in a tremulous and minute handwriting, generally 
to the efiect that, ' here Alberto is oyercome by emotion,' 
or ^ with passionate dignity,' &c. &c. Having glanced over 
these with some curiosity, I turned to a little side-table 
and found a collection of quite a diferent character. Here 
were polkas, .waltzes, light pieces of a drawing-roook 
character, and little French chansonnettes copied out in vt 
uncertain girlish hand, and signed with Marguerite'fr 
initials. 

Having ended her brief conversation with M. Charles^ 
she came over to nie and began talking with a forced 
gaiety. 

*Ifidee<l — ^indeed, mademoiselle,' elie exclaimed, trying 
t5 cover the page with her two little hands, ^ you most not 
look at my copied music ! I am ashamed of it — I write so 
badly — I was the worst copyist in Madame St. Honor6e'& 
school!' 

< You need not fear my criticisms,' I said, smiling ; ' for 
I know nothing, practically, of mosie;' 

^ Howl Do you not play ?' 

«No.' 

* Nor ring r 
' Not a note.' 

* Because you are out of practise, I suppose, made- 
noiselle!' 

* On the contrary. Marguerite ; because I never learnt,' 

¥2 
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My pupil looked as if she could hardlj bdiere mt, 

' Never learnt, mademoiselle !' she repeated. * B«t how 
was that ? Do not all English ladies study mnsie?* 

< Unfortunately all, or nearly all/ I replied gravdlj. 

^ Why unfortunately ? Madame St. Honor^e used to 
say that music was the most indispensable item in a young 
lady's education.' 

M. Alexander turned his newspaper, and nmtteied 
something uncomplimentary about Madame St. Honoree^ 

*I don't think it by any means indispensable, Mia^- 
gnerite,' said I, without heeding the interruption. ^ And 
yet I believe it to be a delightful art. Perhaps, beciEiuse I 
respect it so much, I wish it were put to less genial 
uses.' 

^ I don't understand you, mademoiselle,' said my pupil; 
looking puzzled. 

I was about to drop the subject; but a shadow fell 
between me and the light, and I found M. Charles standing 
beside me. 

^ Excuse me,' he said, ^ but I should like to hear ttoore 
on this head. I am interested in all matters connected 
with education.' 

^Nay, sir,' I replied, much embarrassed; ^I speak 
theoretically. I am not experienced in teaching.' 

^The experienced are not always thinkers,' said M. 
Gautier, courteously. 

Scarcely knowing how to reply, I remained olent. 
Presently he continued. 

' You do not approve of the effort to popularize mnnc 
in France and England ?' 
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^ That was not what I meant to say. I think the taste 
for music cannot be too widely diffiised. I only plead 
against the indiscriminate teaching of it' 

^ Doubtless/ said M. Charles, ^ there are many to whom 
the knowledge is of little avail in a worldly point of view ; 
still pleasure has its uses.' 

* True ; but according to the present system this study 
is forced upon many to whom it is no pleasure at all ; say 
rather loss of time, and absolute weariness. As a pro* 
fiBssion for women who labour, and as a recreation for 
women who are rich enough to loiter through life as 
degant connoisseurs, I hold music to be invaluable; 
but I lament the fruitless hours spent upon it by those 
who neither require it as a weapon, nor delight in it as a 
recreation*' 

'Then, I suppose, mademoiselle,' said Marguerite, 
pontingly, ' you would never have allowed me to learn it, 
forooel' 

* How can I tell till I know whether you love music ? 

* Oh yes,' she exclaimed, warmly. * I adore it, made- 
moiselle ; but, you see, I hate practising.' 

Again the cloud gathered upon M. Gautier's brow. 

* Marguerite hates everything that is above her com- 
prehension,' he said, bitterly. ' Mademoiselle will discover 
that ere long.' 

'I wonder why break&st is so long delayed,' said 
Maiguerite, turning away with a pretty assumption of 
indifference. * It is already one o'clock, and the bell rang 
at halfopast twelve 1' 

' We are waiting for papa, my love,* said Madame 
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Delahaye, coming into the room just in time to answer the 
question. ' I hope,' she added, fuming to me, ^ that made- 
moiselle was not disturbed this morning. M. Delahaye wiU 
rise at half^past four in summer, and at dawn in winter. He 
thinks the early hours so much more ^vourable to the voice.' 

Then it was M. Delahaye, after all I 

^ I understood^' said I, falteringly, ^ I — ^I had no idea 
that • • • • 

' That any .old man would make such a fool of himself,' 
mid M. Alexander, finishing my sentence for me. ^ MkSf 
you are quite right.' 

Having said which, he again retired behind the .news- 
paper, leaving Madame Delahaye to explain to me tliat 

4 

lier brother-in-law was eccentric, but at heart an«KceU«it 
creature. ' One never was angry with him, and nolMxly 
took his little oddities au airieux* 

A!Stei: five more uneasy minutes, M. Delahaye walked 
in — a little withered old gentleman in a flaxen wig, -a 
gowered dressing-gown, an embroideved smoking-oap, and 
velvet slippers. His shirt-front was loaded with lace, and 
his fingers with rings. He carried a worked pocket4iand- 
kerchief In his hand, and lie perfumed the air as he moved. 

Madame presented me, and Monsieur, removing ins cap 
with the atr of Louis Quatonse, professed himself *eii* 
chanted.' 

' Mademoiselle will condescend to excuse this desbabUh ? 
We are here in retirement, mademoiselle. We rust. We 
look to mademoiselle's amiable presence to restore to us 
the elasticity of youth, the polish of social intercoane,aiid, 
in short, the — the xenovatiog influences of urbane society.' 
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Monsieur offered this less as an observation to me 
than as a brief address to the company ; and, having 
said it, sat down with a complacent sigh at tne foot of 
the table. 

Too much surprised to yenture upon any reply, I took 
the place indicated by Madame, and found myself con- 
tinuiog to stare, quite unconsciously, at Marguerite's extra- 
ordinary papa. 

^ Ton are late this morning, mon cmii* said Madame, 
geotly. ^ The roU is quite cold, and the fish overdone/ 

' My dove,' replied Monsieur, wafting a kiss to Madame 
upon the tips of his fingers, * I am desolated ; but a con- 
oateaation of events delayed me. Business, business, my 
life, laid upon me its imperative hand, and ... A little 
move fU, if you please, l»other Alexander.' 

It occurred to me very forcibly that Monsieur's business 
had been the adornment of his own person, and uncle 
AkoBuider confirmed the suspicion. 

' Business, indeed !' growled he. * You don't know 
wfaatbusiDess is, brother Jacques.' 

Monsieur turned pale with indignation, 

< Auiques !' he echoed. ^ Brother, you shock me ! Not 
JaoqMes, if you please! Never Jacques! Hippolyte— 
always Hippolyte ! please to remember that for the future, 
I b^ of you.' 

Monsieur then turned to me. 

^ An explanation,' said he, uneasily, ^ is due to made- 
moiselle. Mademoiselle must know that I bear two 
Chriatian names, the second of which is Hippolyte, and the 
foAj ahem ! — the first — ' 
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It seemed as if the first had caught his breath in wome 
remarkable way, for he coughed and paused, and was 
obliged to take a glass of wine before proceeding fiuiher. 
He then continued — 

^ What could have induced my charming mother to brand 
me with — with so objectionable a name as that latdj meo- 
tioned by my excellent brother Alexander, I cannot by any 
process of reasoning discover. What still induces my excel* 
lent brother Alexander to revive that very objectionable 
name bestowed upon me by my charming mothe]>^tliat 
name which, as he well knows, I loathe and abhor — ^that 
name which I have discarded for years, to the exclusive 
adoption of Hippolyte — that name which, but for his, to 
say the least of it, very inappropriate and tenacious memoiy, 
would long since have been consigned to the— in short, to 
the Caverns of Oblivion, I am at a still greater lost to 
discover.' 

Monsieur paused, shook hb head reproachfully at a roast 
fowl which had just been placed before him, and dtank 
another glass of wine. It then occurred to him that this 
explanation had been addressed to me. 

' Mademobelle,' he said, gallantly, * accept my exeuws 
for having wearied you with these uninteresting dc^Is 
of my family history. I trust that the subject which 
gave rise to them may have been discussed for the last 
time — ' 

Here he looked sternly at uncle Alexander, who was 
eating maccaroni with his fingers. 

* — And that some more agreeable topic may now be 
summoned to illuminate our domestic board with — with the 
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jtcintiUatioii^ of wit, the radiance of good humour, and the 
amenities of polite conversatioD.' 

Having thus elegantly summed up and dismissed all that 
had gone before, Monsieur applied himself to the business 
cf break&st with the air of a man who had been conferring 
obligations upon society, and who now expected that society 
vWDuki be grateful and amuse him in return, 
t Madame first broke the silence that ensued. 

* Well, Charles,' she said, ^ any news from Chalons or 
fianteoay ?' 

t> Yes — I have news from both places,' said M. Gautier. 
* The new clergyman is expected daily in Chalons, and 
there is a notice pasted on the chapel-doors, to say that ser- 
vice will be performed next Sunday.' 

^ Grood news, indeed,' said Madame warmly. Then 
tuimng to me, ' We have been seven weeks without a Protes- 
tant minister at Chalons, mademoiselle, and as we have no 
other chapel nearer than Dijon, a distance of thirty-one 
imJes, the loss has been severely felt. We are (JUite a little 
Protestant colony about this district, and support our 
chapel by voluntary contributions. We have been expect- 
mgiliia new clergyman for a long time. His name is — 
really I never can remember his name! Can you, 
Charles?' 

' I remember it,' said Marguerite, es^erly. * The Rev« 
Alexis Xavier Hamel. Alexis Xavier Hamel! — ^what a 
beautiful name !' 

*' Bather too romantic, I think, dear, for a clergyman,' 
aaid Madame. 

' Not in the least — not in the least,' observed Monsieuri 
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with a severe glance at unde Alexander. ^ A dignified 
and euphonious name imparts additional respectability to 
the person whom it adorns. To bestow such a name is one 
of the most obvious of parental duties, and to address 
persons by their names 'politely and considerately is one of 
the first obligations entailed upon us by society.' 

Madame bent her head in acceptance of her husband's 
opinion, and with a meek, ^ Certainly, mon amiy turned to 
M. Charles for the rest of his budget. 

* Come,' she said, * you have not told us all yet. We 
have heard the news from Chalons, and now, if you please, 
ire should like the news from Santenay. How goes on the 
new conservatory ?' 

^ It does not go on at all,' said cousin Charles, smiling 
gravely. ^ It has gone off.' 

< Gone off! I don't und^itand.' 

' Why, the fact is, that I have changed my mind. It is 
to be erected at the other «ide of the house.' 

' Oh, what a pity !' exclaimed Marguerite. ^ The 8oath«' 
east aspect won't be half so favourable to the flowers f ' 

^ It is a pity, indeed,' said Madame. 

Sven uncle Alexander looked up and shook his head. 

M. Gautier smiled again* 

* It appears,' said he, * that everybody's vote is 
against me ?' 

There was a dead silence. 

' And yet my reasons are excellent.' 

Another silence, accompanied by looks of eager inquiry. 
Cousin Charles looked quietly round, enjoying their im* 
patience. 
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. < Well, then/ said he, < the case stands thus : I fixed on 
the south aspect — the workmen were hired — the foundations 
were dug. But, in digging the foundations we made a 
discovery.' 

* A discovery 1* 

^ You remember what a high mound we chose for the 
site?' 

* Xes — ^yes — go on !* 

^ ^ And under that mound there lay — * 

* Grood heavens I what ?' 

^ A Roman columbarium !' 

Cousin Charles delivered these words with a brow 
slightly flushed, and a voice heightened with triumph. It 
was the triumph of a scholar rich in the possession of a rare 
archaeological treasure ; richer still in his power of appre- 
ciating it. He had expected to produce a sensation, but he 
was mistaken. With the exception of uncle Alexander, 
nobody appeared to have the dimmest idea of the nature of 
te'diaoovery* 

^ But you don't congratulate me!' expostulated cousin 
Charles. 

^ / coi^ratulate you, boy I' exdaimed uncle Alexander, 
quite heartily and energetically. 

^ And I— of course. And I,' added Monsieur, looking 
extremely wise. ' A columbarium I Ah, yes, to be sure, 
a columbarium!' 

^ And quite perfeet I' said cousin Charles, impressively. 

< Urns and olke complete ?' asked uncle Alexander. 

' All cmnplete.' 

Monsieur ran his jewelled fingers -through his wig, and 
liemined twice or thrice behind his hand. 
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* Dear me,' he observed, * how extremely satisfactory I 
Delightful, really I And, ahem ! — tell me, my dear Charles 
—do you — do you think this — ahem I — columbarium may 
prove useful, ultimately useful to yourself?' 

* To myself, sir 1' echoed M, Gautier, profoundly 
astonbhed. 

Monsieur bowed affirmatively, and a rapid perception of 
the truth flashed across the countenance of his nephew. 

' Really, sir,' he said, with a half-repressed smile, ' I hope 
it never may.* 

Uncle Alexander grinned sardonically, 

^ Prefer Christian burial, eh, Charles ?' said he, rubbing 
his head all over with malicious satis&etion, 

' Most unquestionably/ 

Here Marguerite, impatient to follow all that was going 
forward, put an end to the equivoque by saying—^ 

* But I don't know what you're talking about. What is 
a columbarium ? Please somebody tell me !' 

^ A columbarium,' replied M. Gautier, somewhat formally, 
^ is a sepulchral chamber, or burial vault, containing in 
general the remains of slaves and freedmen, and erected 
near the more costly monuments of their masters. More 
than three hundred persons have been buried in this one.' 

^ And all these dead bodies lie just under the windows 
of the salon /' exclaimed Marguerite, with a shudder. ' How 
horrible !' 

^ Not horrible at all,' said he. ' The columbarium, as I 
have discovered by an inscription over the entrance, dates 
from the eleventh year of the Christian era — a period when 
cremation was universal among the Komans. Only their 
ashes rest there, Marguerite. Only their ashes have ever 
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reBted there. It is but a chamber underground, with rows 
of cinerary urns around the walls. A chamber, dark and 
still — solemn only from association — sug^gestive of no 
painful images — and, so fiir as emblems of mortality are 
concerned, less revolting than 'out modern g^ve-yards. 
Tou must come and judge for yourself.' 

* Not for the world !' she replied, hastily. 

A shade of vexation flitted once more across his brow ; 
bat he dismissed it as quickly as it came. 

* You will change your mind,' he said, gently. * Why, 
this very proposition forined one of the chief objects of 
my visit. Can you not all arrange to spend a day at 
Santenay next week ?* 

Marguerite looked down with a half-smile. Monsieur 
and Madame exchanged a glance of satisfaction. A day 
at Santenay was evidently a thing to be enjoyed. 

^ I am sure, my dear Charles,' said Monsieur, graciously, 
' we shall all have infinite pleasure. You make an 
admirable host — ^and — ahem ! — ^your wines are excellent.' 

* And uncle Alexander ?' 
TTncle Alexander shook his head. 

* No, no, boy— not I ! I don't care for your elaborate 
dinners. Ill ride round to breakfast with you to-morrow 
morning — that will suit me better.' 

' Very well, sir — I'll tell Jacqueline to unearth a bottle 
of the old Romance.' 

The following Wednesday was then appointed for our 
visit to M. Charles ; and, breakfast over, he rose to take 
his leave. 

* We shall meet on Sunday, I suppose,' said he. 

' On Sunday, of course, my dear Charles,' said Monsieut^ 
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pompooflly, *W6 shall meet to do honour to M. Alexii 
Xavier Hamel — and on the Wednesday after — * 

* You will, I hope, sir, do justice alike to mj colunh 
barium and mj cook/ interposed cousin Charles, quite 
gailj. Then, turning to Marguerite — ^ If I do not see you 
at church, ma cousine^ I shall call again before Wednesday. 
I have a little pamphlet on the burial-customs of the 
Romans which I should like you to read before you come. 
It is written fiuniliarly, and will not take you an hour 
altogether. Adieu.' 

Without waiting for a reply, he touched her hand with 
his lips, saluted the rest, and was gone. His horse's hoofii 
were clattering across the court-yard in another minute; 
and, standing beside the window, I saw him galloping at 
fuU speed down the road. M. Gantier both rode and looked 
well ; but I tried in rain to draw Marguerite's attrition to 
the fact. 

^ I have seen him on horseback often enough,*^ she saldj 
throwing herself pettishly into an easy-chair. ^ And then, 
why does he tease me with his ugly books ? What do I 
care for the burial-customs of the Bomans ? I won't go 
into his columbarium — I declare I won't !' 



CHAPTER DC 



ST. CHRISTOrHE&'s AI.TAS. 



It was not long before I felt at home widi the Delahayes. 
I liked the family, I liked the shady, intricate old house, 
and I liked the neighbourhood, Madame was cheerful, 
hospitable, and good-natured. Monsieur was always polite. 
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Margoerite— pretty, wilful, aifectkmate, intractable Mar- 
guerite — became my pet as well as my pupil. Her inno- 
cence, her truthfulness, her warmth of heart, won daily 
upon my affections. Her fkults were those of a child. That 
she was wilful, impatient, variable, resulted from the errors 
of her education rather than from the promptings of her 
disposition. If she were at times exacting, it was because 
she had been humoured since the day of her birth. Her 
generosity, her innate lovingness, her joyous carelessness, 
her ready acquiescence to persuasion, were all qualities 
which no indulgence had been able to tarnish, which no 
merely childish caprices were likely to uproot. Thrown 
together as we were, I may perhaps be allowed to have 
judged her more impartially than most persons. At all 
eve&ts, I acquired over her a stronger influence. I neither 
jieUed to her petty tyranny, like Monsieur and Madame ; 
nor opposed it, like her cousin Charles. Humouring her at 
times, aa one would humour a wayward child ; restraining 
her at others, by the sole force of kindly remonstrance ; 
never demanding from her more patience than she was in- 
clined to give ; and [always treating her less like a pupil 
than a younger sister, I learned to love her dearly, and to 
read her impulses and errors like a book. I am, however, 
anticipating the position of afftdrs, and telling the result, 
not of days, but of weeks. 

The scenery at Montrocher was on a small scale, but ex- 
quisitely picturesque. I have seen the Alps since then, 
but I have nowhere beheld valleys more romantic, preci- 
pices more boldly hewn, prospects more delicious. With 
Marguerite for my companion, I climbed the steeps, fol" 
lowed the windings of the little river, and traversed all the 
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lanes and vineyards round about Indeed, it seemed for 
the first month as if some enchantment were at work to 
Tary these rambles. There was always some new path to 
be explored, or some new point of view to be enjoyed. 
Being on so small a scale, so rich in detail, so bold of out- 
line— *the scenery changed with every turn, and, like the 
patterns of the kaleidoscope, presented a continual novelty 
of arrangement without actual novelty of materiaL 

Like every pretty country place, Montrocher had its stock 
sights, — famous within the narrow radius of a village popu- 
lation. Firstly, there were the cascades — a succession of 
tiny falls in the bed of the river, about a mile from the 
house. Secondly, the ruined castle of La Rochep6t, a dis- 
mantled vestige of the middle ages, perched high upon a 
solitary hill. Thirdly, the fall at La Tournay, of which I 
shall have more to say hereafter. Fourthly, the Canal du 
Midi, which, however, was many miles away ; and, besides 
these, the village church, with its curious old altar-piece 
and monumental brasses ; the melancholy cimetidre^ '.with 
its iron crosses and wreaths of immorteUes ; the mountain 
of St. Christopher, and its shapeless altar ; and many a 
grreen nook, and lane, and valley, which might have driven 
a painter to despair. 

The excursion to St. Christopher's altar was proposed on 
the Saturday afternoon — the third day after my arrival. 

The weather was radiantly fine. The spring flowers 
clothed all the slopes ; and, although we had not yet 
reached the middle of April, the air was soft and balmy as 
an English May. Accustomed only to the undulations of 
my native moorlands, I found these mountain walks less 
easy of achievement ;^but Marguerite stepped from block 
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to block with the ease of a chamois ; and, long before I had 
scaled ooe^half of the height, was skipping about the 
plateau of stony heath along the top. Once arrived there, 
I would £un have rested ; but she would not hear of it. 

* No, no, mademoiselle — not yet I See, here is St. 
Chiwtopiier's altar — ^you must come and look at St. Chris* 
topher's altar V 

It was a great upright block of granite, hewn into i^ 
roagh niche at the top. The niche contained a clumsy 
cacv^Dgy protected by a rusted-irou g^te. 

* If this be the shrine/ I exclaimed, discontentedly, ^ the 
saint is not worth the pilgrimage !' 

^ But he is the particular patron of travellers, mademoi- 
selle/' 

'Indeed!' 

^ And his story is charming !' 

■^ Then perhaps it will atone for the hideousness of his 
shrine. ' Come, let us sit on this mound while you 
relate it.' 

So we sat down on a little bank of purple heath, and 
Hargoerite told me the legend of St. Christopher. 

' Well, then, mademoiselle, you must know that St. 
Christopher was a giant and a pagan ever so many hundred 
years ago, when giants and pagans were more plentiful 
than they are at present. And he was not only a giant, 
hut stronger than any other giant, and so proud of his 
strength, that he vowed to dedicate it to the service of the 
mightiest king in the world. So he went about asking 
every one where this great master was to be found, and, 
being told of an Eastern conqueror whose very name was 
the terror of the nations, he sought him in his camp, took 

Qc 
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the oath of allegiance, and bore arms as a captain in ] 

service. Now this conqueror was a Christian, and not 

bad kind of man, although so warlike and ambitious. . 

all events, he had a very wholesome horror of the dei 

-and never heard bis name pronounced without uttering 

Latin exorcism and making the sign of the cross. This 

often happened, that Christopher at last took notice of 

and asked his master the reason. '< Alas !'' said the kii 

** I do it for defence against the wiles of Satan." '' Satan 

repeated the pagan. *^ Who is he ?" The king muttei 

his exorcism, and made the sign of the cross. '^ He is 1 

enemy of all mankind," replied he, very gravely. " I 

do you fear himP*' asked Christopher. And the ki 

bowed his head, and said, '^ Indeed, we all have reason 

do so." So Christopher was very indignant, and cast 

his livery and his allegiance, and swore that the king 1 

deceived him, and that he would serve only Satan, sii 

Satan was the mightier sovereign. He then wandered < 

in the great deserts seeking him, and came one day upo: 

vast caravan, at the head of which rode a dark and terri 

warrior, and this warrior was Satan. So Christopher kn 

down, and again tendered his strength and his service, f 

went with the caravan. And now his pride was ind 

gratified, for he soon found that the empire of his new I 

extended over the whole earth, and that his power was t 

fold that of the Eastern conqueror ; but, at the same tii 

he observed one suspicions circumstance that reminded 1 

of his late master. If ever the name of Christ were spd 

in his presence, Satan trembled and turned away. 

Christopher resolved to question him. " Master," said 

^what is this Christ of whom I hear?" But Sa 
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qoailed as befine^ and was silent ^^ Is he a king?" asked 

the giant. Satan bowed his head. ** Master,*' said 

Christopher, '* is he greater than you?" And Satan hid 

hb fiuse, and the giant left the caravan in anger, and went 

abroad seeking Christ. He sought him far and wide ; and 

tiioagh he heard of him everywherey and everywhere 

eneountered his followers, he never came into his presence. 

And one day he found an old heimit in a lonely cave, who 

oflSsnd to instruct him in the laws of Christ, and to prepare 

kun for the meeting. So Christopher stayed a long time 

with the hermit, and learnt that men^, and gentleness, and 

helpfulneBB were the qualities that would most endear him 

to hk new master ; so he devoted his great strength to 

deeds of cliarity, built himself a hut on the banks of a deep 

river, and, for love of the unknown Christ, took upon him- 

lelf to carry over all pilgrims who came that way. And 

thns, with a pine-trunk for his sta£^ the giant passed his 

days in wading through the deep water, and befriending 

the sick and the feeble. Well, there came a night when 

he was very tired indeed, having carried over more 

txBveUers than usual, and he stretched himself out upon hb 

mat to sleep. Scarcely had he done so, however, when he 

heard himself called by name, and found a young child 

waiting by the river-side. ^^ Christopher, Christopher," 

said the child, *^ carry me over, I beseech of you, for 

I have a long journey before me." Now it happened that 

the river was swollen, and the night dark, and the service 

more dangerous than usual ; but Christopher would not be 

daunted in his task of mercy. He took the child on his 

shoulder, aud the staff in his hand, and plunged into the 

•tream. But, as he went along, the euixent rushed stronger 

o 2 
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and stronger, and the water rose higher and higher, and 
the child on his shoulder g^w heavier than the heaviest 
man, so that the simple giant felt, for the first time in his 
life, what it was to be afraid. ^^ Alas, child !" said he, 
^^ who and what art thou, and how can I bear thee over in 
safety P" But the child only smiled, and told him to take 
courage, and they did at last get across in spite of all 
obstacles* Only the giant was quite faint and exhausted, 
and, having landed his burden, leaned heavily upon lus 
staff, and again said, ^' Child, who and what art thou?" 
And then the countenance of the child grew radiant as the 
sun, and lighted all the darkness, and the river ebbed away 
to a level calm, and a voice, childish still, but sweeter than 
any sound of earth, replied, '^ Oh, Christopher, I am 
Christ, thy king !'* And the giant fell upon his £eu!e, and 
there was silence all around, and when he looked up the 
child was gone, and the day was dawning, and his staff had 
taken root and become a tree. And that, mademoiselle, 
is the legend of St. Christopher, as I heard it from my 
nurse when I was quite a little girl ; and there, you see, is 
the carving which illustrates my story. That big man 
without a nose is St. Christopher. The child is riding on 
his shoulder, and the tree is in his hand. Once a year the 
priest comes up here, followed by all the young girls and 
old women of the village. He sprinkles the altar with holy 
water, and says a mass, and it is quite a little festival.' 
* And what became of St. Christopher after all ?* 
' Oh, mademoiselle, I know no more. Legends, like 
novels, seldom arrive at a satisfactory ending.' 

^ At all events, your legend is quite a little poem, dear 
Marguerite, and very interesting. Shall we go back now p' 
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< No —for the best reward of your pilgrimage is to 
oome.^ 

< What do you mean p Am I to be introduced to 
another saint ?' 

Marguerite laughed, and shook her head. 
^ Will you let me have my own way for a few minutes, 
mademoiselle ?' 

* That depends on the use to which you would put it' 

* I want to take you over there, just behind that wall of 
toose stones ; and, if you please, I wish to blindfold you 
first.* 

Laughingly I took off my bonnet, submitted to have 
Mai^qrite's handkerchief bound across my eyes, and to be 
led over a few yards of uneven ground. Then we paused ^ 
the bandage was withdrawn, and I was told to look 
aiDond. 

Dazzled by the transition from dark to light, I could at 
itat distinguish nothing plainly. Then all the glory and 
gnmdeur of the scene was suddenly unfolded to me. I 
8aW a vast plain stretched before me — a plain studded with 
Tineyards, villages, and forests. To tlie left, the line of 
railway, to the right, the spires of Chalons. A broad, 
bright river coiled away into the distance like a silver 
ribbon^ and, farthest of all, melting almost upon the 
boundary of the horizon, rose a line of faint-blue peaks, 
scarcely more substantial than the clouds. 

I gazed till I could gaze no longer, and then covered 
my eyes with my hand. 

* What river is that, Marguerite ?* I asked, without look- 
ing up. 

^ The Sa6ne, mademoiselle.' 
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* And those mountains T 

^ Look at them once more, and tell me if you can dis- 
tinguish one higher than the rest/ 

* Yes— the faintest of them all. What is it called P' 

* Mont Blanc* 

My surprise and delight were too great for words. I 
sat down upon a mossy stone, and dwelt on every separate 
feature of the landscape. Showing chiefly by its trail of 
white smoke, I saw a little speck-like steamer about half a 
mile beyond Chalons. From tiiia distance it scarcely 
seemed to move; but it went very swiftly for all that, 
karried along by the hurrying river whose currents set 
eagerly to meet the Rhone at Lyons. Then in thought 
I pursued all the windings of the banks, traversed the 
valleys of Savoy, penetrated to the glacier-lands of Ae 
Upper Alps, and fancied myself under the firs of Chamouni. 
When at length I rose to go, it was with a lingering re- 
luctance, as if I feared that it must all fade away like the 
dreamland of the mirage, and, though I sought it for ever» 
be visible no more. 

But Marguerite was no longer by my side. She had left 
me to my reverie, and I found her perched upon an angle 
of shingly wall, looking down over her home and the 
village. She held up her finger as I approached, and, 
listening, I heard a faint sound of fiddling and piping down 
in the valley. 

* It is a wedding,' said Marguerite, thoughtfully. * The 
newly-married pair are going about with the mnsicians 
playing before them, and the bridal-guests following in 
procession behind. We are very primitive here, made* 
moiselle, and our peasantry keep up many quaint old 
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Burg^ndian costoms. Thej are very happy, too. Happier 
than their masters.' 

Mai^erite sighed. These changes of mood were not 
unusual to her, and I watched them with a sorrowful, half- 
divining curiosity even from the first. 

^ You shall tell me more of these old customs, Margue- 
fiie,' I said, * and show me all the antiquities of the place ; 
for I suppose you are well learned in such home-chronicles ?* 

* Not in the least,' she replied. ^ I have been educated, 
you know, in Paris, and for the last six years have visited 
Burgundy only at rare intervals.' 

^ At all events,' said I, laying my hand upon the wall 
which formed her seat, ' you know whether this be part 
of the Boman camp that I was to see on the summit of 
the mountain ?' 

f Ohl yes ; this, I believe, is part of the boundary-wall. 
Jit extends all round here, and down part of the opposite 



^ I should like to go over it with some one who could 
eiqplain the topography of the site,' I observed, taking 
another long look before we moved away. ^ What masses 
of loose stones! And see, here are several deep-hewn 
dumnels cut transversely in the solid rock V 

' My cousin. Monsieur Gautier, is a profound archee^o 
ologist,' said Marguerite. * He would tell you all that you 
wish to know, and show you the Boman camp at Santenaj 
as well.' 

^ Ah, there is another in the neighbourhood I' 

* Several) mademoiselle ; but that at Santenay is the finest 
jyConsieur Gautier has written a book on the antiquities of 
JSaatenay, which papa will lend you with pleasure 
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It Is full of the oddest engravings of lamps, and coins, and 
queer little bronzes found about there. But I never had 
patience to read it.' 

^ Ah, true/ said I, slyly. * You don't care for books 
about the Romans.' 

Marguerite blushed, but answered nothing. 

^ Your cousin is very clever. Marguerite/ I continued, 
after a brief silence. 

* Very clever,* she replied, absently. 
- * And highly educated as well.* 

* Yes — ^highly educated.' 

* Handsome, too— or, if not exactly handsome, very 
dignified and intellectual. He reminds me of the p(»rtaits 
of Melancthon.' 

* Indeed ?' 

' * Altogether an interesting character,' said I, ^ and one 
tiiat may develop into something great. It is from sueh 
men as your cousin. Marguerite, that arise the Layards, 
the An^os, and the Humboldts of this present day.' ^ 

* Very true,* replied Marguerite, Ibtlessly. 

^ Therefore, it is well when their works are encoitraged 
by success — when to the ardour of search is united the 
triumph of discovery. Their ambitions are unselfish ; th^lr 
toils are productive of no riches, save the riches of know- 
ledge ; they labour for all time and all mankind. Margue- 
rite, I am very glad that your cousin found that Roman 
columbarium.' 

She blushed again, this time with a little pouting of the 
under lip which I was not slow to interpret. We had now 
almost reached the foot of the mountain, where a tiny- 
thread of rivulet filtered down through the brown mosses 
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and trickled to its junction with the mill-stream below. I 
laid my hand upon her shoulder. 

^ Marguerite/ I said, gently, * will you do something to 
please me?* 

* I would do anything for you, mademoiselle,' she replied 
evasively. 

^ But if it be not exactly for me-— only to please me, 
Marguerite ?' I urged. 

She hesitated, and pulled in pieces the wild flowers that 
she had been gathering on the way. All at once she flung 
them £rom her. 

' ^ Don't ask me to read that book about the burials, 
madmoiselle,' she exclaimed, ^ or to go into the vault at 
Santenay. Anything else — anything else in the world !* 

^ I will say nothing about the columbarium,' I replied, 
miliBg ; * since I am sure that when you are once there, 
you will not refuse to follow the general example. At 
present I am only thinking of the book. Let us read it 
together, Marguerite. I am sure it will not be unin* 
terestiug.' 

^ B«tt it is not here yet, mademoiselle !' 

' He promised to give it to you after church to-morrow. 
'Odtne, promise me.' So, half laughing, half pouting. Mar- 
guerite {mnnised with a kiss, and this was my first victory 
over her self*will. 

Monsieur Delaihaye was practising the shake when we 
went in — though, as far as that went, his singing was one 
long involuntary quavering from beginning to end. He 
rose from the piano, listened graciously to my request 
respecting M. Gautier's volume on Santenay, and ended 
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hy volunteering the oelebrated * Fra Poco,* with Eubini's 
own cadenzas. Compelled to stand by and listen to it, I 
recalled that famous criticism of honest Samuel Johnson, 
and wished to heaven that the thing had been, not only 
difficult, but — impossible ! 



CHAPTER X. 

SUN1>AY MORNING. 



Wb rose and breakfasted early on the Sunday morning, 
for Chalons was some miles distant. Two vehicles waited 
in the court-yard. One, a double-bodied cliaise, very well 
appointed ; the other, that identical high, perilous, shabby 
old gig in which I had been conveyed from the station a 
few days before. 

^I always drive Monsieur Delahaye myself,' said 
Madame, ^ therefore. Mademoiselle Gartha, you had better 
accompany M. Alexander. Marguerite, my love, you will 
ride behind us. Unde Alexander will be quite delighted 
\o take charge of mademoiselle.' 

. Uncle Alexander swore at the cat, who was licking her 
paws in the passage, and refused to hear Madame's polite 
observation. 

/ Great heaven!' exclaimed Monsieur, sinking back 
tragically in his place. * You — ^you cannot be in earnest ! 
My dear, my excellent brother Alexander, you surely do 
not propose to wear that — that disreputable, oleaginous, 
and. unspeakably unbecoming old hat?' 
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Uncle Alexander took the hat off, looked at it from 
every point of view, deliberately brushed the nap tibe 
wrong way, and so, having done the only thing that coold 
have made it shabbier than before, put it on again without 
a word. 

Monsieur groaned aloud, Madame and Marguerite laughed 
outright, the four-wheeler rattled away with its occupante, 
and Claude brought the gig up to the steps. In another 
moment we also were on our way. 

Silently, uneasily, and insecurely as before, we jolted 
and shambled along ; the only difference being, that the 
nmd lay this time througli a more hUly and less interesting 
country. We seemed to leave the sweet valleys and green 
trees &rther and farther away at every step. The blinding 
sunlight poured over the stony downs unbroken by a sing^ 
cloud, and was reflected from the long white road and 
chalky banks. The air was intolerably dry. The dust 
rdse up in swirling columns under the home's feet. To 
crown all, M. Alexander brought out his meerschaum, the 
smoke whereof was wafted in my &ce by gaks, not ^ of 
Araby.' 

Now this was all very disagreeable,^ and I found myself 
in the course of a quarter of an hour or so becoming un» 
mistakably cross. I therefore leaned back, interposed my 
pmrasol between the pipe and my own countenance, and 
indulged in as sulky a mood as ever I fell into in my life* 

^ Humph !' muttered uncle Alexander, making a cut i^ 
ft pig by the roadside. * What's that for I wonder!* 

I only lowered the parasol more pointedly than before. 
Ten minutes of silence. 
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^ Dislike the smell of tobacco ?' growled uncle Alex* 
ander, interrogatively. 

^ Extremely, when the smoke is blown in my face,' I 
replied from behind the intrenchment. 

There was a chuckle, a snapping of the silver pipe-lid, 
another chuckle, and a dead pause : then, reconnoitring 
cautiously round the protecting disc, I saw that the 
meerschaum was bamshed. Had M. Alexander been Bxxy** 
body in the world but M. Alexander, this concession would 
have elicited from me some expression of gratitude. As it 
was, however, I felt sure that my thanks would be un- 
gpraciously received, so I only shifted the position of the 
parasol, and held my tongue. 

Thus, without another word on either side, we arrived at 
Chalons, and put up at the ^ Lion d' Ovj where the rest of 
the party were waiting for us. 

The chapel was close by, up a dreary passage on the 
outskirts of the town. It was a very modest, whitewashed, 
ugly little building, with a clock, a pulpit, some half-< 
dozen exclusive-looking pews, and two or three rnonu*^ 
mental-tablets round about the altar. The pews were 
nearly all filled. The free seats were quite empty. There 
were no pleasant fiices of school children peopling the 
organ loft. There was no clerk to lead the responses — no 
bell to call the worshippers to prayers. The very pew- 
opener wore sabots, and had something about her whiclt 
seemed at variance with the associations of the place. 
Everything bespoke die expression of an isolated opinion-—, 
the resort of a cultivated minority. Here were no casual 
droppers-in, here no weekly gathering of the poor. The 
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pensaniry, and the greater Bumber of the gentry, beloi^;ed 
to another and a rival faith, and the few cong^regated 
to-day within these homely walls professed the tenets of an 
exceptional religion. 

Commenting thus in my own mind, and watching the 
congregation more than the pulpit, I observed all eyes 
tamed suddenly in one direction, and found that the 
elergyman had taken his place. He was bending low over 
the heavy volumes on his desk, and so continued till the 
opening voluntary was ended, leaving visible only a 
koLuriant mass of curling silver hair. 

Marguerite made a mouth behind her prayer-book. 

* Oh, mademoiselle,' she whispered, * he is nothing but 
an ugly old man, after all !' 

The last lingering chord of symphony died away, and the 
new clergyman, looking up for the first time, deliberately 
surveyed his auditors. 

; Mai^erite was wrong. Though no longer young, M« 
Samel ¥ras not by any means old ; and, so far from being 
ug^y^ I thought him, at first 'sight, the most striking, if not 
the handsomest man whom I had ever seen in my life* He 
might have been about forty-two, perhaps a little more or 
a little less. His beauty was of that massive, masculine 
ocdw that Ci^liari loved — ^a large head finely poised, a 
full) firm mouth, a square jaw, and a somewhat-heavy 
brow, resolute, thoughtful, and broad. A complexion 
pale, but dark, such as one sees among the Creole popu- 
lation of the West Indies ; a general expression of power, 
both in features and build; a something which was at 
the same time fascinating and repellant, intellectual and 
sensuous, gave to this man a special individuality, JEL\& 
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ejArows and eyelashes were quite black. His beard was 
eompletely shaved. His nose was straight, finn, and sktari, 
with nostrils that quivered and expanded when any 
temporary excitement succeeded to his habitual self-pos- 
aession. Above all, his eyes were beautiful ; deep, dark, 
glowing, and unfitthomable. Eyes whose tenderness would 
be dangerous, and whose scorn intolerable. Add to all 
that has gone befine, that cheoelure of silken silver — so 
•oift, so luxuriant, contrasting so strangely with his mag- 
nificent manhood, and yet so beautiful that the blackest 
curls would not have seemed nearly so ^propriate — and the 
portrait is complete; To say that his hair was gray would 
not, however, be to convey a correct impression ; neither 
was it white ; but shaded by a something which was no 
colour, and yet which distinguished it quite unmistakably 
from the bleached locks of age. Such was this man, who 
stood up there for the first time in the plain oaken pulpit 
of the little chapel at Chalons on that memorable Sunday 
morning, returning scrutiny for scrutiny, with his hand 
upon the sacred books, and the morning sunlight shining 
on his head. 

He then began the mcmiing service. He repeated it in 
a low, calm, level voice, apparently from memory, since, 
except now and then to turn a leaf, he scarcely ever 
glanced at the volume before him. And still, pertina- 
ciously, leisurely, almost defiantly, he continued to examine 
the faces of his congregation. Beginning at the pew 
nearest the pulpit, and dwelling purposely on every indi- 
vidual head, his eyes travelled in slow progresaon from 
right to left, and from left to right again. 

Now it happened that our nttings were placed as nearly 
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«s possible towards the centre of the church, so I waited 
with some curiosity till those eyes should encounter my 
own. Would they dwell upon me as they dwelt upon that 
pale cynical-looking man yonder, or dismiss me with quick 
indifference as they dismissed that pretty woman in the 
adjoining pew ? I half dreaded their glance, and, at the 
same time, felt impatient for its arrival. They drew 
nearer now, and nearer. They reached Madame, rested 
Ibr a moment on the rugged brow of uncle Alexander, 
gleamed, as I fancied, with swift contemptuous verdict 
upon Monsieur Delahaye, and without seeming even to 
perceive me, passed on, and remained riveted upon 
Marguerite. 

She coloured crimson, strove to repress the faintest 
trembling of a sndle, and fixed her eyes upon her prayer- 
book. 

He looked at her for a long time. I could discern 
neither admiration nor disapproval in his &ce. It was the 
expression with which one would contemplate a picture, 
being more desirous to criticise than praise. Then he 
-went on with his survey; but I noticed that he turned 
back every now and then, and singled her out again, as if 
he had seen some face like hers before, and wias trying to 
recall the when and where ; or, as if comparing her, accord- 
ing to some standard in his thoughts, with others of the 
congregation. Then came the Litany, when we knelt 
down, and the pulpit was hidden from us by the lofty par- 
tition of the pew; and by-and-by the service of the 
prayer-book ended, the clergyman retired, and the organist 
gave out a sweet and simple psalm-tune. 

I should be sorry to att^npt any descriptiou oi t\v!^ nc^^ 
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eccentricities in which it now pleased M. Delahaje to 
indulge ; the more so, as I am ignorant of musical phrase- 
ology, and know not how to designate the extraordinary 
ornaments with which he disguised the pathetic beauty of 
the original melody. Suffice it that no vestige of the 
psalm remained, and that I believe the composer himself 
would have been a cunning man to recognize it. He out- 
heroded Herod, he more than gilt refined gold, or painted 
the lily. He tattooed the Apollo, and adorned him with 
war-paint and a nose-ring. Scarcely able to preserve my 
gravity, I turned half aside and looked round for M« 
Gautier ; but he was nowhere among the congregation. 

* So much the better for Marguerite/ thought I. ^ She 
will escape the burial-customs of the Bomans !' 

Just then the psalm came to a conclusion, and the 
skilful organist lengthened out the melody into a quaint 
and melancholy voluntary^ M. Hamel returned to the 
pulpit in his. black gown, bent his head upon the desk till 
the music ended, and, after a brief and almost inaudible 
prayer, rose up to deliver his sermon. 

In his hand were two or three slips of memoranda* 
From these he referred to the Bible, and left them in it 
here and there as markers. He then closed the book, drew 
himself to his full height, swept the church with one com- 
prehensive glance, as if measuring strength against strength, 
intellect against intellect, and, in a voice totally unlike 
that in which he had read the previous half of the service— 
a voice full, sonorous, and deep-rolling as the under notes 
of an organ — ^gave out the text of his sermon. 

< Think not that I am comb to sbnd psace on earth : 

I COME NOT TO S£ND PEACE, BUT A SWORD.' 
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I shall not endeavour to reproduce the discourse that 
followed. It would be useless, since I could only mar the 
eloquence which I but imperfectly remember — eloquence 
so rare, so impassioned, so spontaneous — aided by reading 
so extensive, and judgment so keen — delivered by a 
voice so grandly cadenced and with a dignity so imposing, 
that to this hour I can recall something of the effect which 
it then produced upon me. Some of his sentences, some of 
hiir tones, some of his gestures remain branded, as it were, 
into my very brain : others are lost in the general 
umfjyression. But the substance of his sermon I never can 
forget I and this, to the best of my power, I will now 
endearour to outline. 

It was a history of Christianity — a history of its darkest 
and most woful side, drawn by an iron hand, and delivered 
not only with the profoundest knowledge of ' effect,' but at 
times with something of a splendid yet terrible irony. 
Taking for his text the sentence from St. Matthew, just 
quoted, he traced from first to last the fulfilment of that 
awful prophecy — ' I come not to send peace, but a sword/ 
Beginning with the martyrdoms of the inmiediate followers 
of Christ, he told all that fearful tale of blood that follows 
in the history of the world — that tale whose chapters are 
the centuries of time, and whose records are written in 
teat^. The victims of the arenas of Rome ; the slaughters 
and sufiTerings of the Crusades ; the great wars of sect against 
sect ; the persecutions of the Albigenses, the Huguenots, the 
Hussites, the Lollards, and the Covenanters, were all brought 
before us in faithful and terrible succession. He spared 
neither side. He dealt by Christian and Pagan with crush- 
ing impartiality. He showed how those who suffered most in 
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the time of their weakness inflicted most in the time of 
their strength — ^how the faith, so often overborne by blood- 
shed, uprose and triumphed in bloodshed — how the words 
of love became perverted in the mouths of the judges of 
the Inquisition, and how the doctrines of peace availed 
nothing in favour of the gentle and cultivated Mexicans of 
Peru. 

^Suffering, or striving, or ruling,' said the preacher, 
concluding almost in these words, ^ in darkness, or in light, 
loaded with chains, or crowned with victory, this religion 
of mercy, this religion called *^of peace," has been a 
religion of the sword ! Awful prophecy, and still more 
awful fulfilment ! To what end has this blood been shed ? 
To what end these exterminations, these Mammertine 
dungeons, these stonings, and crucifyings, and auto-da-fes ? 
To the saving of souls — to the saving of souls, which, unless 
they believe, cannot be saved ! And is this end achieved after 
eighteen centuries of sorrow and siiflering? Are the 
nations convinced ? Is the victory gained over ignorance, 
and indifference, and idolatry ? Alas, no. It is not gained. It 
never will be gained. It is the old struggle of the sea and 
the shore, and what is conquered on the one coast is re- 
claimed on the other. There are at this moment in 
the unexplored wilds of Africa, in the gigantic colonies of 
the Indies, in China, in Persia, and in South America, 
millions upon millions of human beings who live and 
die, generation after generation, without ever having 
heard the name of Christ ! Let us make a just estimate. 
Let us count the followers of Mahommed, of F6h, of 
Brahma, of the Sun, of mere Juggernauts and fetishes, 
stocks and stones — let us count the unbelievers, the 
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£>]]ower8of late pliiloflophies — let us count, finally, all thoee 
who have plunged into monstrous excesses of Mormonian 
and the like, all those who are negligent, who are in- 
different, who profess with their lips and deny by their 
deeds, and then, then let us see what remains on the profit 
side of Christianity! Oh, despair all ye who listen! 
Despair all ye who follow this religion of peace, and salva- 
tion, and divine tenderness ! How has it come ? How 
has it prospered ? It has come as a sword, and it has 
prospered as a sword. It has destroyed much, and it has 
reaped little. It has come as a truth ; but it has prospered 
as a lie — as worse than a lie, for the followers of lies 
outnumber it as millions outnumber hundreds, and the faAse 
gods of the heathen prevail against it I Despair, again I 
say, despair ! There is no hope in the face of these things, 
lor where there is salvation for one, and perdition for ten 
thousand, there is woe for all !' 

My whole being was so absorbed in the one act of 
listening, that, till M. Hamel had brought his sermon to a 
conclusion, I did not once think to observe its effect 
«pon any one else. Now that his voice had ceased to 
reverberate round the church, I stole a glance at my com* 
panicms. Monsieur was wiping his forehead with an air of 
trepidation, Madame had been weeping, uncle Alexander's 
head was turned away, and Marguerite — lightsome, childish 
Marguerite— -was sitting with lips closely pressed, hands 
tightly clasped, and a face so pale, so wrapt, so expressive 
of wonder, and admiration, and dismay, that I longed to 
see her smile again. 

Then the blessing was pronounced ; but pronounced so 

H 2 
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indistinctly, that I no longer recognized the impassioned 
tones of the preacher. And then, to the accompaniment of 
a bold organ-piece, we rose and left the chapel. 

Once beyond the doors, we drew aside to let the rest 
pass on. 

* We are waiting,' said Madame, ' for M. Charles.* 

For M. Charles, who, to a certainty, was not among the 
congregation ! That puzzled me. 

Madame knew everybody, and exchanged a few words 
with everybody as they came out. Amongst the rest, with 
that pretty woman whom I had observed in the adjoining 
pew. She was richly dressed, had an agreeable expression, 
and was leaning upon the arm of her stout, red-haired, 
good-humoured looking husband. A young girl of about 
sixteen, and a boy of about twelve were with them. 

^ Well, my dear friend,' said this lady, saluting Madame 
Delahaye and Marguerite, and acknowled^ng very gra-> 
ciously the profuse courtesies of M. Delahaye — (M.' 
Alexander having long since disappeared), ^Well, my 
dear friend, what say you to this new meteor ?' 

^ Ehy mon Dieu /' replied Madame. ^ Je me trouve tout 
a fait eblouissee /' 

' But it is absolute genius ! every word extempore, and 
not an instant's hesitation. The best thoughts in the best 
language, from beginning to end.' 

' For my part,' said Madame, ^ I am amazed that he 
should be consigned to the provinces.' 

* And, for my part, I rejoice that it is so ! I shall attend 
the afternoon services, which I have not hitherto been 
in the habit of doing.' 
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' And 1/ said Madame, ^ shall leave my card at M. 
Hamel's to-morrow.' 

. * Ours were left yesterday,* said the red-haired gentle- 
man. ' I like to be on visiting terms with the clergyman — 
though, as for this one . . . .' 

' Cid r interrupted his wife. ' You cannot say that you 
don't admire him !' 

* JNot exactly that,' replied he ; * but I care very little 
for sucli pieces of oratory as we have heard this morning. 
I. am a plain man, and I like a plain sermon. If I want 
history, I can read Livy and Tacitus — if I want tragedy, 
there is Yoltaire and Bacine. This M. Hamel is very 
wonderful ; but he does not suit me so well as our pcor 
excellent M. Drouet.' 

* .Upon my unimpeachable honour,' observed M. Dela- 
h^ye, ' I believe you are in the right. He — he positively 
iB^timidated me. My nerves are frightfully discomposed.' 

. f And I am charmed with him !' exclaimed Madame. 

' Mai aiLSsif* echoed her friend. ^ I have experienced 
nothing like it since the PhSdre of Rachel I' 

The red-haired gentleman smiled and shrugged his 
sifoulders. 

* A criticism,' said he, * which expresses my own no- 
tion. I feel just as if I had spent the morning in my fa- 
^urite stall at the Comtkilie Fran9aise.' 

His wife stopped his mouth with a very pretty little hand. 

* Tais-toif Adolphe !' she said, laughing. ' You are 
iilOOfrigible. At all events, you cannot deny that he is 
eloquent, gentlemanly, and handsome?' 

^ Tiens I A Don Juan in canonicals I' 
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. * Adolphe — ^I forbid you to speak another word ! Entre- 
nous^ my dear Madame Delahaye, I have a project for a 
little dinner-party — organized, of course, in honour of M. 
Hamel. If I name Saturday next, may T rely upon you 
all?' 

Monsieur and Madame accepted the invitation, and the 
lady came over to where I was standing a little way 
apart. 

* We, at least, need no introduction,* she said, in Eng- 
lish ; but with the &intest imperfection of accent, as if the 
Iqng use of another language had impaired her fluency. 
* I am Matilda Yaudon, and you, I feel sure, are the lady 
in whom my dear friend and cousin. Dr. Bryant, is 
interested. Let us be good friends.' 

I took the hand so frankly extended, and thanked her. 

* You owe me no thanks,' she said. ' I served you for 
my cousin's sake, and now I hope to know you for 
your own. I shall expect you on Saturday with our 
friends.' 

* I shall be very glad to come,' I replied. 

' And I shall be very glad to see you. The dear old 
language makes such sweet music in my ears, that you will 
be doing me a real kindness to visit me as often as your 
duties allow. Only conceive, that I have been married 
and living here for eighteen years without once revisiting 
my native country I But I am very happy. Those two 
yonder are my children. Yon must know us all, and 
love us all, if you can, my dear; and I only wish you 
resided in my house instead of in my friend's. A propos of 
the Delahayes, are you happy with them P' 
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' I have no doubt that I shall be/ I replied, smiling. ' I 
have not been here a week.' 

^ True — you cannot judge yet. Madame is an excellent 
creature, and Marguerite a giddy, affectionate child ; but 
Monsieur b cracked, and Alexander is a bear.' 

* Concise, but not complimentary.' 

^ Bah ! I speak what I think. Well — ^well, we shall meet 
again on Saturday, and then you shall tell me more. Au 
rewirV 

And so our colloquy ended, the Yaudons took their de- 
parture with many adieux, and we moved on in the direction 
of the Lion d'Or. To my surprise, Monsieur Charles was 
of the party. He had joined them while I was talking to 
my new acquaintance, and was discussing the general topic 
with more than his ordinary animation. 

' There are certain £ices, certain voices, certain natures,' 
said he, ' against which our instincts revolt ; as the instinct 
of the wild bird revolts against the poison-berry. We can- 
not reason upon this thing — we can only feel it.' 

^ And you feel thus towards M. Hamel, cousin Charles 1' 
exclaimed Marguerite, colouring with vexation. 

^ I cannot help it. Our organizations are ants^onistic' 

^ But it is unreasonable ! You compare it yourself to an 
Miimal fiiculty P urged she. 

^ And because it is purely animal, let us not therefore 
reject it/ replied M. Charles. 'These antipathies are 
among the mysteries of nature, and the farther they exceed 
our philosophy, the more should we respect them. 

* Therefore you hate M. Hamel!* 

' Heaven forbid I I only feel that I had best avoid him 
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— that I must avoid him, if I value my own happiness ! 
Marguerite,' continued he, very earnestly, * I feel as if this 
man were destined to be my deadliest enemy.' 

Marguerite looked at him with a vague terror in her 
face, and then, with a little scornful laugh, came and took 
my arm. 

' See now, mademoiselle,' she said, pettishly, ^ I used to 
femcy that my cousin was at least clever and sensible !' 

' He is both,' I replied, gravely. 

< But this folly about M. Hamel I' 

^ M. Hamel is no ordinary man, and who knows whether 
his power be for good or evil !' 

^ Oh, mademoiselle, for evil !' 

^ Nay, I form no judgment at present ; but I confess 
that I do not feel improved by his sermon.' 

M. Charles caught my last words, and again fell into 
the rear. 

^ You are speaking of the sermon ?' he said. ' Tell me 
your opinion, mademoiselle.' 

^ I was just saying that I had formed none,' I replied, 
evasively. 

^ It was a magnificent piece of spontaneous oratory !' 

* Magnificent, indeed !' 

' And yet, mademoiselle,' said Marguerite, reproach- 
fully, ' you said you did not feel improved by it ! Now 
this time cousin Charles is more just than you.' 

' Mademoiselle must explain herself,' said M. Charles, 
eagerly. 

* Nay, there is nothing to explain,' I replied. * M. Ha- 
nsel's view of life and of Christianity does not please me — 
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that is all. His sermon appeared to me more like a pro - 
found satire than a genuine lamentation.' 

* Good/ said M. Charles. * And you think that the 
man himself may be—' 

^ A sceptic at heart.' 

Marguerite bit her lip, and turned to meet M. Alex- 
ander, who was loitering up and down the road in front of 
the inn where our vehicles were waiting. 

' Come, uncle Alexander/ she cried, taking hold of him 
by both arms, and laying her cheek up coaxingly against 
his shoulder, ' let us hear your opinion now ! And please 
take my side of the argument, for mademoiselle and cousin 
Charles are both against me !' 

Unele Alexander grinned a grim smile. 

' Hey, monkey,' said he, patting her little hand awk- 
wardly with his great one, ' what Ls it all about, eh? What 
is it all about ? 

* About this clever, beautiful M. Hamel ! What do you 
think of him ?' 

« Httmph ! What do I think of him, eh ? 
Marguerite nodded and smiled. She felt sure of uncle 
Alexander's favourable verdict. 
< Well then, I think him — ^a charlatan.' 
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CHAPTER XT. 

A DISCUSSION ON FINANCE. 
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Up to the commencement of the fifth century, the bodies 
of almoat all classes were buried entire, and it was not till 
after that period that the process of cremation became 
geueral among the Romans. Even then, the great patrician 
&milies continued to inter their dead after the fashion of 
their ancestors, nor did they entirely conform to the popular 
custom till the epoch of the first Csdsars. Erom this time 
until the age of the Antonines, cremation continued to be 
universal ; but was again succeeded during the third and 
fourth centuries of our era by the early system of burial. 
To this period may be referred the large sepulchral urns of 
our European museums — to the fifth and sixth centuries the 
Urra cotta coffins still more commonly met with — and to 
the early Christians those niched catacombs in which the 
bodies have been found entire. It must not, however, be 
concluded that all Roman catacombs are Christian ceme- 
teries, or that they were originally excavated for the special 
reception of the dead. They were in the first instance mere 
Arenarice, or sand-pits, whence a peculiar species of vol- 
canic ashes, called pozzolana^ had been worked out for 
building purposes. Once exhausted of the pozzdlana de- 
posit, and abandoned by the workmen, these subterranean 
quarries were appropriated by the primitive Christians for 
• • • ." for the purpose of driving poor Marguerite quite 
out of her senses I Eor heaven's sake, ask me to read no 
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more of that dry, dismal, horrible book ! I can't, and I 
won't, and cousin Charles may be just as cross as he 
pleases !' 

And Marguerite flung the book down upon the g^und, 
and then kissed me, to atone for her impatience. 

* You wayward child I' I said, smiling and reproving 
together. ^ I shall read it myself, and tell you something 
of its contents, that you may not seem so very ignorant 
to-morrow. Give me the book.' 

Marguerite picked it up, and sat down on a stool at 
my feet, like a docile student — which she was not. "We 
were sitting together in the arbour, as was our custom 
during the hours of study. Perhaps it scarcely deserved 
the name of study after all, for I was not Marguerite's 
governess; but her companion. Madame Delahaye said 
that Marguerite's education was ' finished,' and Marguerite 
was only too happy to be of the same opinion. All that 
she was now supposed to require was additional facility 
in reading and speaking the English language, of which, 
however, she had already a very fair knowledge. Our 
mornings were spent in reading and conversing. We 
lunched at one, dined at six, and walked out gene- 
rally twice a-day. The books which she read to me were 
always of some entertaining description. I had tried, 
for the first two or three days, to make this English 
reading a medium of actual improvement, by placing 
before her such works as the Natural History of Selbome, 
Alison's Essays, and Boswell's Life of Johnson ; but in 
vain. She could not be persuaded to learn when the same 
end might be compassed by means of amusement. She 
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pleaded for poetry and romances, and when this prayer was 
seconded by Madame Delahaye, I was forced to submit. 
Bulwer, Dickens, and Miss Edgeworth succeeded to 
Alison and White — Sir Walter Scott was received 
with modified enthusiasm, and Byron and Alfred Tenny- 
son were elevated to the utmost pinnacle of popularity. 
That, under these circumstances, I should have induced 
her to take up the Roman pamphlet at all, was matter for 
wonder, and that she should have even read so many pages 
before flinging it down, was little short of a miracle. 

^ Well, Marguerite,' I said, after a brief silence, ^ what 
shall we read next ?' 

' I'm tired of reading, mademoiselle.' 

^ Then I will read to you* Stay ! while I remember to 
ask it, you shall explain a mystery that perplexed me the 
other day.' 

^ Un mysthe^ mademoiselle V 

' Speak English, if you please, Marguerite. Yes, a 
mystery. How was it that, although M. Gautier was 
not in church the other morning, he met us after service 
nd knew all about the sermon ?' 

Ah, don't you know V exclaimed Marguerite. Then, 
with an arch smile — * Are you quite sure he was not in 
church, mademoiselle P' 

* Indeed, I believe so.' 

^ But consider ; must there not have been some other 
person there besides the clergyman, the pew-opener, and . 
the congregation ?' 

^ I can think of no other.' 

^ Not even the organist, mademoiselle P' 
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* But you do not say that . . .' 
^ Indeed, I do. Cousin Charles, it is said, has a 
genius for music — though I'm sure he always plays very 
ugly things — and he has officiated for us on Sundays 
during the last four or five years. Uncle Alexander made 
the chapel a present of the organ, on condition that one of 
the members of the congregation should play, and the 
duty was accepted by my cousin Charles. Now, made- 
moiselle, you have all the history.' 

*^Tour cousin is a very accomplished gentleman,* I said, 
musingly. 

Marguerite was silent. Involuntarily I compared the 
future wife and husband, and sighed to think how poor a 
prospect lay before them both. 

' And 'your uncle is very generous,* I added, after 
awhile. 
She laughed, and shook her head. 
^ He is a strange man,' she said. ' He is at times 
extremely liberal, and in general extremely close. He is 
a keen man of business — he likes to keep the money he 
makes — and he has an utter disregard for appearances. He 
seldom gives; but when he does give, he gives nobly. 
People about here call him a miser ; and really, to see him 
in that old hat and coat, one would hardly think him worth 
a ten-sous piece ; but he is a great deal richer than we are, 
mademoiselle, and no miser either.' 

* Tou speak as if you had studied him closely, 
liforgaerite.' 

* I have not studied him at all, mademoiselle, unless for 
love,' said Marguerite, colouring. ' You will see as 
much for yourself before you have been here a month.' 
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There was a suppressed irritation in her voice that I 
could not interpret. Did she suppose that I accused her 
of interested motives ? 

' Since your uncle is so rich/ I said, ^ perhaps you may 
be his heiress, Marguerite.' 

The ruse succeeded. She sprang to her feet, and 
stamped with rage. 

' You, too, mademoiselle !' she exclaimed, passionately — 
* You, too ! Oh, how can every one be so cruel ? I love 
my uncle Alexander, and every one reminds me that he 
must die I Mamma tells me of it every day. Papa is 
never tired of repeating the same thing. I am told to 
please my uncle, to take pains to make him love me — I 
who love him so dearly already, and hate money, and 
would not have him die for all the world! Oh^^uncle 
Alexander,' she cried, amid a storm of angry tears, ' how 
I wish that you were poor, and that we were all poor, and 
that there was no such thing as money in the world !' 

^ Upon my word I'm much obliged to you,' said a voice 
close at hand, ' Wish for yourself, monkey. I don't 
want to be poor.' 

And there, leaning against a tree beside the arbour, stood 
uncle Alexander himself, meerschaum and all. 

Marguerite controlled her tears by a strong effort, and I 
went on quietly with my embroidery. 

^ Humph r said uncle Alexander, after a long pause. 
' Why does the monkey wish that there was no such thing 
as money in the world ?' 

* Because I hate it !' replied Marguerite. 

^ The more fool you,' said uncle Alexander. 

^ It makes people mercenary,' continued Marguerite, 
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edll tVembliDg and vehement. ' It makes nobody happy. 
I'd rather be poor than rich, a thousand times !' 

Uncle Alexander chinked the gold in his trowsers 
pockets. 

' Listen, monkey,' he said. ' Do you hear that sound ? 
Listen to it. That's the sweetest music in the ears of the 
world. They like it better than the chiming of church 
bells, and they respect it more than the king's title. An 
Englishman once said that knowledge is power. He was a 
wise man, monkey ; but when he wrote those words, he 
wrote like a fool. Money is power. Remember that all 
your Ufe. Money is power.' 

I could not restrain a movement of impatience. 

* You^are wrong, sir,' I said, abruptly. * Why try to 
teach Marguerite these selfish theories ? She is much 
better without them.' 

Marguerite looked up in dismay. She had no idea that 
any one would dare to contradict her uncle Alexander ; 
for he exercised a grim control in the household, and 
even Monsieur, in his loftiest moods, was careful not 
to exceed a certain limit of respect. But my temerity 
was followed by no tremendous results. Uncle Alex- 
ander only took his pipe from his mouth, opened his 
eyes very wide, buttoned up the pockets deliberately, and 
said— 'Hey?' 

' I say, sir, that you are to blame if you instil those 
principles into her mind,' I repeated, without looking up 
from my work. * They can only sully her mind, without 
being of any service hereafter.' 

' She ought to know the value of money,' growled 
uncle Alexander. 
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' Possibly ; but she must not begin by rating it at more 
than its worth.' 

* You know nothing about it.' 

* As you please, sir.' 

Uncle Alexander took a turn or two up and down tbe 
garden, puffing great volumes of smoke into the air. 

' You have made him angry !' whispered Marguerite, 
and escaped down a side path, leaving me in the arbour. 
Presently he came back, and stood before me. 

' Miss,' said he, abruptly, ' answer me one question. 
Why are you robbed, you women ? Why are you always 
imposed upon, overcharged, and made fools of? Because 
you are ignorant of the value of money. Because you 
have only been taught to spend it Because no one ever 
has the good sense to tell you what 1 have just told 
Marguerite. Would you see her robbed, inexperienced 
child that she is p' 

' And who is to rob her?' I asked, composedly. ' M. 
Charles Ghiutier ?' 

Uncle Alexander frowned. 

* Diable !' said he, ' you b^ the question.' 

^ Not at all. We were, discussing this particular case. 
If you chose to turn the argument upon generalities, that 
was not my fault.' 

He took another turn along the path, and stopped to tie 
up one of the espaliers. I waited patiently, and it was not 
long before he returned* 

* Look here, now,' he said. * You are poor.' 

^ Thank you,' said 1. ' I am quite aware of it,' 

* And you would like to be rich?' 

* Very much indeed.* 
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^ You work hard. You are a dependant. You give up 
your country, your relations, your liberty — and all for 
what ? For a paltry five hundred francs a-year !' 

* Six hundred, if you please/ said I, correctively. 

^ Bah I six hundred, then. You must economize fright- 
fully upon six hundred francs a-year ?' 

< That is my affair, monsieur,' I replied, laughing. 

^ Of course it is — and a deucedly hard afiair, too. Now 
if any woman living must know the value of a Louis d'or, 
it is you ; and yet you would have it that my theory is 
selfish ! Let me ask what you would do if you did not 
know the value of every sou ?* 

* I cannot possibly say.' 

' As it is, you cannot lay up any provision for the 
future. What will you do when you grow old, and can 
earn your living no longer ?' 

' Follow the general example, most probably, and 
Mb: 

Uncle Alexander turned upon his heel again — came 
back — kicked an inoffensive flower-pot to the other end of 
the garden, and said, impatiently — 

* Diable ! You are all fools alike, you women !' 
Whereupon I gathered up my work, dropped him a short 

little courtesy, said ' Cela rrCest igcd^ monsieur,' and walked 
off into the house. 

At the sahn door I met M. Hamel, just going out. He 
passed me with a profound bow ; and I thought, in that 
brief glance, that he looked handsomer than ever. 

The door was no sooner closed upon him than a shower 
of eulogiums broke forth. 

I 
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' What conyerB&ti(m I' exclaimed Madame. *• What read- 
ing I What elegant manners/ 

* A perfect gentleman, indeed !' observed Monsieur, 
contemplating himself in the glass with infinite satis- 
faction. ' He has quite the — the grand air ; and, what 
is more, he comprehends the art of dress. Nothing, 
ahem ! — • nothing so distinguishes the man of refine- 
ment as propriety — aheml — propriety and richness of 
costume.' 

An exclamation from Marguerite drew me to the window. 
A fine black horse was waiting in the court-yard. It pawed 
and snorted, and Claude could scarcely hold it in. All at 
once M. Hamel made his appearance on the steps. He 
looked up, recognized Marguerite, lifted his hat from his 
head, sprang into the saddle at a single bound, compelled 
the fiery animal to an angry quiet, and sauntered off care- 
lessly through the village. 

* Did you ever see such a magnificent horseman ?' ex- 
claimed Marguerite, flushed and smiling. 

\ Yes,' I replied. ' Your cousin Charles rides quite as 
well.' 

Marguerite laughed nervously, and turned her head 
away. 

' You think my cousin Charles perfection, mademoiselle,' 
she said, impatiently. ^ I shall begin to fancy you are in 
love with him.' 

* Marguerite I' 

She looked in my face, blushed, and laid her cheek 
against my shoulder. 

' Forgive me, dearest mademoiselle,' she whispered. ' I 
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am often very naughty ; but I love you dearly — indeed, 
indeed I do !' 

^ And cousin Charles ?* 

* Oh, he is very well, and — and I like him also. But, 
mademoiselle, you should have been here just now to 
have listened to M. Hamel ! I am sure he is a poet, for he 
says such beautiful things 1' 

At this moment Pierrette opened the door. 

* Madame is served,' said she ; and so we all went down 
to dinner. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE COLUMBARIUM. 



The Wednesday morning shone bright and clear as a July 
day. We started early, so as to arrive at M. Gautier's in 
time for the second dijeuner^ and I thought we never should 
get to the end of our journey. The distance from Mont- 
rocher to Santenay was fifteen miles at least, and the 
road lay across the mountains. When we had gone about 
a third of the distance, we came to a melancholy village, 
with a great iron crucifix at the beginning of the street ; 
and a couple of dozen whitewashed hovels, that looked 
as if they had turned their backs to the road ; and a miser- 
able little wine-shop, with two solitary gendarmes playing 
dominoes outside the door. Cocks and hens, children and 
pigs, were playing and feeding together in the middle of 
the roadway. It was like every other French village all 

I 2 
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over the couDtiy. Now and then we passed through 
g^reat cloisters of over-arching trees — or under a railway- 
bridge — or through a little stream that sparkled across the 
road. By-and-by we skirted the banks of the great canal 
that traverses this part of France, on its way to join the 
waters of the Bhine — a magnificent work, ploughed through 
the arid plains, and fringed on either side by mighty 
poplars. Here we passed the boundary-stone of the Cote 
d'Or, and found ourselves in the department of the Sa6ne 
et Loire, wherein, as was announced upon a board affixed 
to a tree, ' La mendicite est interdit' And still we toiled 
onward and upward, always with a long hill before us, and, 
the shoulder of a fresh mountain to climb— «nd still 
Santenay lay far away, and showed not even a steeple to 
encourage us. We did reach it at last, however. It was 
a somewhat larger village than Montrocher, though not 
80 picturesque. Montrocher lay in the heart of a green 
hollow, amid orchards and vineyards. Santenay, built on 
the slope of a precipitous hill, stretched upwards in one 
long, straggling, weary street, exposed to the blinding sun- 
light, and traversed by a few lean, languid, miserable dogs. 
Far up, at the very end of. the village, rose the tops of 
some fine trees. These, as we approached, proved to be 
the outskirts of an enclosure, luxuriantly wooded, and 
fenced in by a limestone wall. Skirting this wall fbt 
some distance, we came to a heavy wooden gate, more 
like a barn-door than the entrance to a gentleman's estate. 
A stout, rosy old woman, wearing a mob-cap and an 
enormous pair of gold earrings, admitted us, with a torrent 
of patois salutations* The road lay before us, through a 
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ttuinel of green [^boughs — there were goats browsing be- 
tween the trees — and now and then, through openings in 
the branches, I caught glimpses of a red brick mansion 
beyond. Then we crossed a little bridge spanning a deep 
ravine, at the bottom of which, amid thick trees and 
bashes, gleamed a narrow thread of water — and so stopped 
and sdighted at the door of the house where cousin Charles, 
smiling and courteous, was waiting to receive us. 

• Welcome a thousand times,' he said, cordially. * I 
heard your wheels as soon as you had passed the gate, and 
poor Jacqueline is in despair, for ^the break^t is not yet 
ready. Some accident has delayed her this morning — it 
is but a bachelor's den after all ! — and she has begged me 
to keep you amused for the next half-hour. How is that 
to be done T 

^ By a turn in the grounds,' replied Madame, ' for we 
are cramped after the long ride, and mademoiselle would 
like to walk round the house.' 

. So we left Monsieur upon a sofa, and made the tour of 
the- building. It was a singular old place, illustrative 
of. two distinct periods of French architecture. The 
earlier part dated from the reign of Louis XI., and the 
latter j&om that of Louis XIY. The ravine proved to be 
a moat, now dwindled to a shallow pool and peopled 
by some score or two of gold and silver fish. It was a steep 
romantic chasm, roofed over in places by the interlacing 
boughs of trees, which had taken root and grown to gnarled 
maturity where once the water mounted — overgrown, in 
others, by a tapestry of crocuses, violets, primroses, and 
forget-me-nots — choked here and there by fragments of 
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fidlen masonry, waterstained and lichen-grown ; and still 
showing, close beside the buttresses of the arch, the piers 
and staples of the ancient drawbridge. To the front of the 
mansion, trees, green sward, winding shady paths, and the 
broad circling carriage-drive — at the back, a broad space 
portioned off for fruit and kitchen gardens, but left for the 
main part uncultivated. The more habitable quarter of the 
building was of the red-bricked, ornamented, corniced, 
balustraded school of the Grand Monarque. It had little 
foliated entablatures above the windows, and all ^sorts of 
eccentric flights of steps leading to doors situated on 
the level of the first story, like the &mous steps at Fon- 
tainebleau. Most of the window-shutters were closed, 
and it looked altogether more like a house shut up during 
the absence of the owners, than one inhabited by its hered- 
itary lord. The earlier part lay somewhat to the left of 
the bridge, and at once usurped all my admiration. It was 
a gigantic square tower, the last imposing fragment of 
what had once been a feudal stronghold of unusual dimen- 
sions. Clothed more than half-way up in a mantle of ivy, 
through which some two or three small windows near the 
base struggled vainly for light, this tower was pierced 
higher up by narrow loopholes deeply set, and surmounted 
by a slated roof, shaped like the roofe of the Tuileries, 
only steeper. Crowning the whole, creaked a fantastic 
dragon-weathercock. On approaching nearer, I observed 
that there were fractures in the great walls here and there, 
.as if the place at some remote time had sustained a si^;e. 

M. Gautier confirmed this conjecture. 

^ The chateau,' he said, ' was assaulted by a party of 
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Huguenots during the latter part of the reign of King 
Charles the Ninth, and, after a resiBtaoee of twenty-seveo 
days, capitulated on honourable terms. The whole of the 
T^ht wing was greatly injured, but, being from time to 
tune repaired, continued habitable up to the year 1664, 
when, with the single exception of this tower, the whole 
was destroyed by fire. My ancestor, the Sieur Tanneguy 
Amould Gautier then built the house which you now see. 
It is not el^ant, but it contains more than thirty rooms, is 
in excellent repair, and needs only the addition of modern 
furniture to become a very comfortable residence. Many 
suites have been kept closed ever since my father's death 
-—others are literally bare ; but I shall alter all that some 
day, when . . . .' 

His voice dropped, and he looked tenderly at Margue- 
rite, who saw something down in the moat, just at that 
moment, which engaged all her attention. 

* Would you like to go over the tower ?' asked M. 
Charles, turning away with a sigh. ' Jacqueline will not 
be ready for us this half-hour to come.' 

He led us round to an iron-clamped door, opening upon a 
small room in which was a fire, a roof hung with herbs, 
onions, and rabbit-skins, some rough deal furniture, and a 
dock. 

* Your pardon, Madame Pichat,' said M. Charles, 
addressing a woman who was cooking at the fire-place, and 
who turned in coufuuon at the sound of his voice. ' Gk>od 
morning to you ; we are going over the tower, and must 
trouble you for the key of the staircase-door.' 

Madame Pichat courtesied to the ground, and herself 
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unlocked a masaive inner door which was barred and 
clamped more heavily than the first, and opened out of her 
little parlour. 

< This is the wife of my groom/ said M. Charles. ' I allow 
them to live here, and they keep the key of the tower^ 
which, ruin as it is, is not a wholly unimportant trust. 
The upper-rooms conmiunicate with the house, and burg- 
lars entering from this part could find their way where 
they pleased. But we entertain no fears of that kind — do 
we, Madame Pichat P' 

Madame Pichat courtesied again, and shook her head 
irehemently. 

^ No, no, monsieur, not we I' said she, rubbing her hands. 
^ It is an honest part, mon Dieu ! and even if it were not, 
my Jules is brave. We would load the old carabine 
yonder, and — ' 

^ And Madame Pichat would raise the siege, like another 
Jeanne d'Arc,' added M. Charles, with a smile. * Well, 
well, we will hope that our courage is not going to be put 
to the proof. But where is Pierre ? I have not seen the 
boy these two days past.' 

The woman smoothed out her apron with both hands, 
and looked delighted. 

^ Ah, monsieur,' she said, * it is a fortunate garden, and 
we are very happy. Thanks to my brother Claude (Madame's 
Claude, if she will permit it) the boy is placed at Chalona 
It is far ; but his good saint watches over him.' 

Madame was interested. 

*' Then my head vignsron is your brother, Madame 
Pichat ?' said she. 
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^ And the uncle of Pierre, if you please, madame/ 
replied the dame Pichat courtesying over and over again. 
< And old Madame Georges, the pew-opener at Chalons, is 
both our aunts ; and Claude spoke to her, and said, '^ Ma 
tante^ you must serve the little Pierre,'* and so she did/ 
and that is how the lad came to be engaged in the 
stable, if you please, madame !' 

< In what stable ?' asked Madame Delahaye, utterly 
confused by this intricate piece of family history. 

^Mais^ madame, in the stable of monsieur the minister?' 

^ She means M. Hamel !' exclaimed Marguerite. 

Madame Pichat smiled and bobbed assent. 

^ To be sure,' said she. ' He is groom to monsieur the 
minister, whom the saints forgive for being a heretic I' 

Cousin Charles held up his finger. 

^ Beware, Madame Pichat !' he said, ' we are all heretics 
here ! But is Pierre really engaged in M. Hamel's ser- 
vice r 

^ He is indeed, monsieur,' replied the woman, greatly 
abashed. ^ The lad has left us these two days.' Then, after 
a moment of hesitation — ' I had forgotten,' she said, looking 
down, ' that the ladies were heretics, and as for you, my 
good master, I say an Ave every day to the Holy Virgin 
for your conversion !' 

^ Thank you, my excellent Madame Pichat,' said M. 
Charles, kindly. ' You mean well, I am sure. But if we 
delay, Jacqueline will be in greater despair than ever. For- 
ward !' 

And sOy with a great bunch of rusty keys in his hand 

cousin Charles preceded ns up the narrow staircase, and 
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Madame Pichat was left to ber cookery and best pot- 
au-feu. 

The first story of the tower contained four small rooms, 
dusty, cobwebbed, and dark. M. Charles unclosed the 
shatters ; but the ivy had overgrown the casements, and it 
made little difference. Some of the rooms were sunk 
below, and others nds^ above the level of the first by which 
we entered. There were doors with little steps leading 
upwards — others with steps leading downwards — windows 
sunk so deeply in the massive wall that seats of old carved 
oak were placed on either side of the recess, and to these, 
again, one mounted by a flight of two or three steps. 
Huge old coffers, with suits of rusty nails studding them all 
over like scale-armour, stood here and there* Some were 
lying open; all were filled with dust, and rubbish, and 
rolls of unintelligible parchm^its. Some very old pictures, 
all bulging from their frames, were heaped up in one of 
the farthest chambers ; and a press in the first room was 
found to contain the harness of M. Charles's gig. We 
then proceeded to the next story, and found it dirtier, 
dustier, and more dreary than the first. Here M. Charles 
asked if we wished to investigate any farther. 

* You will have to grope up that ladder,' he said, ' and 
the loft is full of nothing but rubbish.' 

However, we would go. It was a gloomy cavernous 
place, raftered overhead, and filled with all manner of 
antique lumber. Through an opening in the beams you 
could see up into the recesses of the pyramidal roof, and 
trace the outline of a huge alarm-bell, which had probably 
hung there for centuries. A bat whirred by in the darkness 
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when we first entered, and our feet sank into a carpet ci 
dust at every step. Here were stacks of old carved chairs, 
prie^dieuXj and footstools, with the velvet and brocade 
dropping off the seats — coils of decayed rope, and rolls of 
tattered carpet, that looked as if a touch would reduce 
them to dust — a bedstead, all charred as if by the action 
ci fire, with a drapery of cobwebs clinging to the canopy ; 
and, strangest of all, a disabled sedan-chair of the date of 
Louis Xy., a quaint, narrow, ccnnfortless vehicle, with all 
its windows shattered and its blazonry defaced. 

We examined these things with ^eagerness ; and even 
M. Charles surveyed the place with a kind of melancholy 
interest. 

* I have not been up here,' he said, ^ for years. I re- 
member that I used to be afraid of the tower when a boy, 
and would not have ventured near it at midnight for the 
world.' 

^ Surely,' said I, ^ th«re must be a ghost story connected 
with it I' 

^ I believe there is some leg^id current in the neigh- 
bourhood,' replied M. Charles ; ^ though I scarcely know 
what it is. Yon must ask Madame Pichat about it. 
She will tell you that carriage-wheels are heard, and foot- 
falls pacing to a solemn measure, and other horrors, 
equally appropriate. But if I am to take you through 
the other part of the house, you nrast linger here no 
loi^;er.' 

So, with a last look, we went down to the next story. 
Here M. Charles opened a modern looking door, led us 
through a passage cut in the thickness of the tower-wall. 
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and, ushering us into a little paneled chamber, informed 
us that we were now in that portion of the building which 
dated from the reign of Louis XIY. Hence we passed 
through long suites of apartments, all of which had been 
closed for the last twelve or fifteen years. Some were 
quite unfurnished. Others contained piles of chairs covered 
with cloths, chandeliers tied up in bags, and ghostly 
cabinets in winding sheets of dimity. All were wainscoted, 
gilded, and profusely decorated with Renaissance ara- 
besques, and panels after the school of Watteau. Here 
were awkward Cupids and faded shepherdesses, concerts 
in trim garden-alleys, and flirtations in bowers of roses. 
Beception-rooms, card-rooms, music-rooms, boudoirs, bed-= 
chambers, dressing-rocmis, and ante-rooms, followed in end- 
less succession. It was like making the tour of a little 
Versailles. 

*' What a pity that the place is empty !' exclaimed 
Marguerite. ^ I should like to see the house lighted up, 
to hear music in every drawing-room, and to know that 
each bed-room was tenanted by a guest.' 

^ You shall fill the house as full as you please, Mar- 
guerite,' said cousin Charles, in a low voice, ' when you 
are its mistress.' 

She blushed and laughed. 

^ Shall I, really?' she said; ^ob, how charming that 
will be, cousin Charles !' 

Wise cousin Charles t He had touched the right chord 
at last ! 

^ You shall, indeed,' he answered, in the same tone, ' if 
you will only love ine.' 
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^Break&st, if jou please. Monsieur Charles,' said a 
wciee at the door. 

It was Jacqueline, &t, fair, and considerably more than 
fartj, an excellent cook, and, excepting the groom and 
lodge-keeper, the bachelor's only domestic. 

*Izi a few moments, Jacqueline,' replied M. Charles, 
impatiently. 

^No, Monsieur Charles, directly, if you please,' said 
Jacqueline, resolutely ; ^ the turbot is served, and must be 
«aten at once.' 

Her master smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

^Jacqueline will be obeyed,' he said, with an air of 
res^nation ; and offered his arm to Madame Delahaye. 

The breakfast was laid in a large room opening on the 
lawn. A pleasant odour of violets pervaded the air; a 
soft-green shade was cast over the table by means of the 
closed Venetians; and a breakfast, which looked like a 
yery jxrofuse dinner, was prepared for our discussion. 
Fish, poultry, delicate made-dishes, rare preserves, early 
vegetables, and precious wines of fiimous vintages, were 
placed before us. For the first time in my life I perceived 
that cookery must be a sciaice, and eating a branch of 
the fine arts. M. Delahaye was an accomplished diner. 
He boasted of it. He condescended to explain to me 
that certain dishes should precede certain wines ; that the 
failing appetite might be occasionally revived by stimulants 
6t oysters or melon ; that to eat cream with strawberries 
was a barbarism not to be named in cultivated society ; and 
that no man who valued his reputation would consent to 
touch champagne before the dessert was brought to table. 
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Madame, though not so finished a connoisseuse^ praised 
and tasted every dish ; Marguerite, pleased with the novelty 
of peas and peaches in April/feasted, and laughed, and was 
as happy as the birds on the trees ; and Jacqueline, proud 
as only a successful oook can be, stood by, beaming and 
benevolent, and received our compliments much as a Roman 
general might have received the honours of an ovation. 

But it was in M. Charles that I was chiefly interested. 
Never was man so transformed. He chatted, he unbent, 
he was the most courteous of hosts and companions. Silent 
myself, I loved to sit by and watch the development of 
this character, so outwardly cold, so inly genuine. Manly, 
undemonstrative, g^ve, honourable, and hospitable was he. 
Somewhat exacting at times it was true, and scarcely so 
indulgent as a lover might have been to the careless errors 
of our little Marguerite ; but that he did love her tenderly, 
deeply, nay, passionately, could one but look into his heart 
of hearts, I felt convinced. 

^ Oh that I could but reconcile these two opposing 
natures !' thought I. ^ That I could teach her to admire, 
and him to tolerate ! That each could see the other with 
my eyes, and peace and love, hope and unity for ever 
subsist between them !' 

The breakfast lasted for two hours, and the gentlemen 
prolonged it still further over their coffee and cigars. We 
retired to the library, where Madame fell asleep in M. 
Charles's easy-chair, and Marguerite amused herself with 
Jacqueline's white kitten. As for me, I made the tour of 
the bookshelves, endeavouring to analyze the tastes of the 
owner, and, when attracted by any particular volume, dip- 
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ping into a page or two, like a bee in a flower-garden. 
Not that M. Charles's library could be, by any flight of 
£uicy, compared to a flower-garden. On the contrary, it 
more nearly resembled some grand primeval forest, where 
noble trees of medium growth, and tender saplings in their 
first leafage, spring up within the shade of Druid oaks, 
whose knotted roots have grasped the soil for centuries. 
Here were Homer and Plato, ^schylus, Herodotus and 
Aristotle ; all the Latin historians and poets ; the works of 
Lord Bacon, Spinosa, Gervinus, Herschel, Arago, Hum- 
boldt, Newton, Descartes, Kant, Richter, Goethe, Comte, 
Lessing, and hundreds of others, equally dissimilar. Shak- 
speare was there in the German translation, and Walter 
Scott in French. The French dramatists and poets filled 
one huge recess from floor to ceiling, beginning with 
compilations from the Trouv^res, and ending with volumes 
of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. Dictionaries, Encyclo. 
psedias, Biographies, and valuable works of reference 
abounded; and here, either in translations or in their 
original tongues, were represented all the philosophies, all 
the sciences, and all the histories of the world. 

While I was yet taking down book after book, the door 
opened, and Jacqueline announced that the gentlemen 
were waiting to conduct us to the vault ^ Id hasJ 

^ To the what?' cried Madame, waking up bewildered. 

^ Ma foi, madame,' said Jacqueline, with a gesture of 
disgust — ^ to that grave out there in the kitchen-garden — 
that hole full of pots and bones that monsieur is so delighted 
with. Though why he shotUd be delighted with such . 
pagan rubbish, the holy Joseph alone can tell V 
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' Ah, I understand — the columbarium !* said Madame, 
yawning. * Well, it is no doubt very interesting, and I 
suppose we must go. Marguerite, my pet, you must not 
venture in the sun without your bonnet.' 

^ I am not going out, mamma,* replied Marguerite, care- 
lessly. 

^ Not going, my love ! What will your cousin say ?' 

' What he chooses,' said Marguerite. ^ I always de- 
clared that I would never go into that horrid place, and I 
mean to keep my word.' 

Madame gave me a look of entreaty, and left the room. 

' Marguerite,' I said, gently, * do you remember 
pnmiising me something a few days ago ?' 

No reply. 

' You promised me that you would read the pamphlet 
on Boman burials. How did you keep that promise ?' 

^ Not very strictly, mademoiselle,' replied she, hanging 
her head. 

^ You read about four pages, dear, and then you flang 
it away. Do you remember that 7* 

^ Yes, mademoiselle.' 

* Tell me, dear — was I vexed when you did so ?' 

^ No, indeed ! You excused me, mademoiselle, with that 
kind smile of yours !' 

And half smiling, half-artfiil, she put up her rosy mouth 
to kiss away the coming remonstrances. 

^ Nay, Marguerite,' 1 said, drawing back, and speaking 
as I would have spoken to a child, ^ I cannot kiss you till 
you have given me a promise which shall atone for the 
broken one. Will you come with me to the columbarium ?' 
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^ May I shut my eyes when I am there P' she asked, 
with provoking simplicity. 

I shook my head, and moved towards the door. 

* Yes, or no ?' I asked, gravely. 

She ran and threw her arms about my neck. 

* I will go wherever you like, and be whatever you 
desire!' she cried, clinging to me and caressing me. 
^ Only never look at me so coldly, for then you remind me 
of my cousin Charles !' 

I sighed at the comparison, and led her down stairs. 

Madame rewarded me with a glance of thanks, and 
took the arm of M. Delahaye. 

^ Charles and Marguerite must lead the way together,' 
she said, with a smile. 

M. Charles bowed and offered Marguerite his hand. 
An unwonted flush alone betrayed the lover's exultation. 
Probably his wooing had never borne so fair an aspect as 
it bore this day. 

Close beneath the windows of the southern front lay a 
high mound of earth, in the face of which appeared some 
twelve feet of brick wall and a narrow doorway. Ap- 
proaching nearer, we found what appeared to be a small, 
square, windowless building, half unburied, and ornamented 
with carved coping-stones, and sculptured slabs let into 
the walls. Some of these bore funeral inscriptions in the 
old Boman letters, and some basso-relievos of processions, 
sacrifices, and the like. It looked quite fresh, and the 
brickworiL had lost none of its original colour. One would 
have taken it for a modern ice-house rather than a remnant 
of antiquity. A few displaced slabs, and some broken 
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sherds of a light salmon-coloured clay heaped together on 
one side — an earth-pile on the other. The direct path to 
the little doorway had been cleanly swept in anticipation 
of our arrival. 

Arrived at this spot, Marguerite shuddered and turned 
pale. She was about to speak, but glanced towards me and 
refrained. We then descended a narrow flight of wooden 
stairs, which might have been placed there a couple of years 
since, for all the signs of age which they exhibited. 

It was a cool, dusk, subterranean chamber, about twelve 
feet square. The floor was of brick, and the walls were 
pierced, from basement to ceiling, in long rows of tiny 
niches, like the holes of a pigeon-house ; and coated with 
a smooth cream-coloured cement. Between all these 
rows, and on the slightly concave roof, were painted a 
profusion of delicately-executed frescos. On a bench 
erected along the farther end of the chamber, stood three 
urns of a dull kind of coloured glass, a small cippus 
richly ornamented, and several earthen lamps of various 
sizes. The air was deliciously cool, and there was 
nothing of that oppressive odour from which not even the 
best of our modern vaults are entirely free. Marguerite 
heaved a sigh of relief — she had evidently expected some- 
thing of the horrors of the charnel-house — ^and cousin 
Charles began his explanations. 

* Everything,' said he, * is now in the same condition 
as when it was discovered. I do not say that nothing 
has been disturbed; but whatever was removed for 
examination has been carefully replaced, that you might 
to-day see this Homan sepulchre as it was seen by 
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those who built up its portals, as they thought, for ever^ 
after having filled the last niche with the remains of tiie- 
last occupant. From that hour to the morning when a 
workman came running to me with the news that a little- 
underground house had been found on the site of the 
proposed oonserratory, no human step had profaned the 
silence of the tomb. I hastened to the place. The door 
had just been forced — ^I clambered over the rubbish which 
had fallen in upon the stairs, waited an instant till the 
dust cleared away, and found myself transgressing one of 
the strictest laws of ancient Rome — that is to say, breaking 
forcibly into a columbarium. Had I lived in an earlier 
age I should have lost my right hand, been condemned to 
the mines, or punished, perhaps, with death.' 

* But why is it called a columbarium ?* asked Marguerite* 

* Because these niches resemble the niches of a dove- 
cot,' replied M. Charles. ^ But I want you to examine 
the paintings, which are very curious.' 

They were indeed. Some were partially obliterated by 
the damp ; others were still brilliant and perfect. Here 
y^ras a lady at her toilette, attended by servants — yonder a 
group of naked boys surprised by a crocodile while 
bathing — a priest sacrificing at the altar — a group of birds 
and beasts — a man slaying a boar — a basket of flowers, &c., 
&)c. Higher up, a band of arabesques was substituted for 
the figure subjects, and the ceiling was decorated with a 
broad bordering of some intricate pattern, with a group of 
hunters in the middle. 

* Who would imagine,' said M. Charles, after an interval 
of profound silence, * that in this chamber sleeps the quiet 
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of eighteen hundred years ? Who would recognize in this 
painted room the sepulchre of at least one hundred and 
twenty persons ? Oh, wise, and poetical religion, which 
bdield in death only the naked Geni with inverted torch, 
and turned with a smile from the empty terrors of the 
Skeleton and the Scythe ! What are our huge cemeteries 
and pestilential vaults to the pleasant repose of such a 
scene as this ? Death, and its dreary adjuncts, the possi- 
bility of premature interment ; the sometimes violated 
tomb may appal even the bravest — but here, how different ! 
To this the warrior could look forward with content, and 
beauty with resignation. The fame of the one would live 
for ever ; the charms of the other would return to innoxious 
ashes, and the tears of the lover might be buried with the 
ashes of his beloved. See, here is a lachrymatory. The 
tears within it have long since returned to air ; but the sen- 
timent which buried them is immortal. These glass urns 
contained the libations of oil and wine — ^this graceful bronze 
represents a tutelary god. All is peace, and poetry, and 
perpetual repose.' 

*Well, but after all,' said Margurite, *we have seen 
nothing of the hundred and twenty bodies. What have 
you done with those, cousin Charles ? Buried them ?* 

^ Buried them !' echoed M. Charles. ^ Certainly not. 
Here they are, exactly as I found them. Did you not see 
the mouths of the urns sunk in the niches all round the 
chamber, here — and here — and here P 

And he led her round the room, showing her the open- 
ings in the bottom of every niche, and the terra-cotta lids in 
the middle of each. 
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f ..Maiguerite put forth her hand timidly, and lifted off on« 
pf ;the covers. 

;; ^But these are only jars/ she said, innocently. < What 
i3 there inside V 

^ ,M. Charles looked at her with the eye of an inquisitor* 
, ^ If you do not already know/ he said, meaningly, ^ put 
in your hand and see.' 

I , She hesitated, drew back, took courage, and brought up 
a handful of ashes and charred bone. 
. ^ What are these ?' she said, fidteringly. 

^ Did you read the pamphlet ?' asked M. Charles, with 
the old cloud on his brow, and the stern lines hardening 
around his mouth. 

* N — n — no, not exactly ; but I read part of it— did I 
not, mademoiselle ?' 

* Enough/ said M. Charles, coldly, ' You need not 
prevaricate. Marguerite. I gave you the book, and 
p-equested you, for my sake, to read it. You have not 
chosen to do so, and I will say no more upon the subject. 
Had you read it, however, you would have known that you 
now hold in your hand the cinders of one who was once a 
being likejyourself.' 

Marguerite dropped the ashes with a palpitating cry. 

^ Oh, cousin Charles,' she exclaimed, ^ you should have 
told me. You should not have let me touch them. It was 
cruel, very cruel of you 1' 

Pale and trembling, she ran up into the open air. Once 
fairly out of the columbarium, she became hysterical, and 
burst into tears. All was confusion immediately* M. 
Delahaye wandered round and round his daughter in a 
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state of helpless bewildennenf. Madame took her in her 
arms and endeavoured to soothe her. I ran to the house 
£[)r inater, and M. Charles, angry and compassionate at 
the same time, paced to and fro in the background, like 
an unquiet spirit. 

^ Mon DieuP said he, impatiently, when, having 
brought the water, I drew aside to let her recover — * M(y)i 
Dieu ! what folly is this p What was there in a handful of 
dust to call for such a scene ?' 

* You were wrong, monsieur,' I said, * to let her touch 
it. You should have remembered how young and im- 
pressionable she is.' 

* I meant it for a lesson,' he replied. 

* But your lesson was too harsh. Do you wish to make 
Marguerite afraid of you, and do you not think that fear 
may end in aversion ?* 

He started, coloured, bit his lip, and said — 

* You speak forcibly, mademoiselle.' 

* Because I feel deeply, monsieur. We women read 
women's natures keenly, and learn more of each other's 
hearts in half a week than the wisest man could read in a 
long life-time. We are won variously, as our natures 
vary — some by caresses, some by mastery, some by reverence. 
To woo the earnest soul with toys, or^the simple soul with 
hard philosophy, is time misplaced. You might as 
reasonably hope to take Algiers with sugar-plums, or 
bait your line with Greek odes when you fish for tiout.^ 

He forced a smile. 
. * Mcuiemoiselle knows how to reprove,' said he. ^ I 
would I knew my duty as welL' 
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^ Your duty just at present is to attend on Marguerite,* 
I said, persuasively. ' See, she rises ; she is going into the 
house. Offer her your arm — soothe her — forget the Roman 
pamphlet, and remember only that she is young, and lov- 
ing, and that you have caused her to shed tears !' 

* You — ^you assign me an awkward part, mademoiselle,' 
he said, irresolutely. 

At that moment she looked round, as, I believe, in 
search of me ; but I turned the action to account. 

' There,' I urged, * did you not see her look this way ? 
How can you delay? Go at once, monsieur, and entreat 
her forgiveness !' 

He smiled again, shook his head at me, and went. Then 
I saw him bending over her, drawing her arm through 
his, and leading her to a pleasant seat beneath a willow. 
Madame Delahaye lefl them together, and came back to 
meet me. 

* Charles should not have been so angry with the child,' 
she said ; ^ but, for all that, he improves. There was a 
time, my dear mademoiselle, when he would have been cold 
and displeased all the day long. Now, you see, he begins 
to know her disposition better. You have no idea how 
kindly he came up just now and kissed her hand. Oh, he ^ 
will develop into a devoted husband !' ^t 

* Have they been long betrothed ?* I asked, with a sigh. 

* Since Marguerite was thirteen years of age,' replied 
Madame. ' It will be a most desirable marriage on both 
sides. M. Delahaye, though he unfortunately dissipated 
much of his fortune in his youth, is still a rich man ; my 
own property is considerable ; and M. Charles is one of 
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the largest land-owners in the department of the Sa6ne et 
Ix)ire. Of course it is highly important that we should 
unite these interests, the more particularly as the Gautiers 
and Delahayes are both branches of the same £unily. 
Besides, it is probable that Marguerite and her heirs will 
succeed to the estates of M. Alexander, who is wealthier 
than any of us/ 

Scarcely knowing what reply to make to this catalogue 
of rent-rolls and title-deeds, I bowed, and remained silent. 

^ I dare say now,' she continued, believing me to be 
deeply interested, ' that this appears strange to you. You 
must wonder how it happens that my husband's younger 
brother should be richer than himself I' 

^ Not at all, madame,' I said, absently. 

' It happened thus. According to our French law, the 
second son inherits his mother's fortune, and, in this instance, 
the mother's fortune was twice as large as that of the 
father, M. Delahaye lived in Paris, and spent lavishly. 
M. Alexander cultivated his lands, exported his own wines, 
and established, not only an office at Chalons, but efficient 
agents in all the capitals of Europe. Thus, the smaller 
fortune was reduced, and the larger doubled. Do you 
follow me, mademoiselle ?' 

* Perfectly, madame.' 

' It was in Paris,' pursued Madame, with a touch of sen- 
timent in her voice, ^ that I first met M. Delahaye. I was 
the daughter of a banker in the Rue Lafitte, and engaged 
at that time to my father's partner ; but what are such en- 
gagements when love comes to cancel them ? So eloquent 
a speaker as M. Delahaye carried all before him. No one 
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dremed with so much taste, paid such delightful compli- 
xiientSy or sang so exquisitely I He was called the Rubini 
of the drawing-rooms, and the Apollo of the Bois de 
Boulogne ! Ah, mademoiselle, that was twenty years ago ; 
but firom what you now hear of his fioriture^ you can still 
conceive what must have been the effect of Monsieur Dela* 
haye's singing V 

I bowed again. 

^ His upper notes, it is true, are nearly gone,' said Ma- 
dame, meditatively ; ' but his style is perfect. His shake 
on the upper G is still as wonderful as ever. And then, 
his low B, — did you notice M. Delahaye's low B, mademoi- 
seUer 

I could not say that I had particularly remarked the 
note in question. 

' * No ? Then we will ask him to sing the serenade from 
Frn Diavolo to-morrow, and you will hear it to perfection. 
Why, Sig^or Scampini — (you have heard of Signer Scam- 
pini, the great tenor of fifteen or eighteen years ago ?) — he 
shot himself in the very zenith of his career entirely 
in ccmsequence of M. Delahaye's low B.' 

Madame Delahaye, at all times voluble, was inexhaust- 
ible on the subject of her husband's graces and perfections. 
Time had stolen little from his fascinations according to 
hep estimate. She could not see that he had withered and 
declined — she could not hear that his voice had grown dis- 
cordant. He was still, for her, the ^ Apollo of the Bois de 
Boulogne 1' 

In the midst of some very long story, of which I have 
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forgotten the beginning, and never heard the end, Jacqueline 
again made her appearance, and summoned us to dinner. 

The dinner was somewhat longer and more elaborate, 
than the breakfast. The soups, the sweets, the wines, and 
the dessert were more profuse and rechercM ; and, to my 
surprise, were discussed by M. and Madame Delahaye even 
more heartily than before. When we rose to leave the 
table it weis already dusk, and the glow-worms were burn- 
ing in the grass like living emeralds. 

Fain would M. Charles have persuaded us to wait for 
another breakfast, and return by day. Madame Delahaye 
would not hear of it. The chaise was brought round, and, 
by the light of a bright young moon, we bade farewell to 
our host. He walked beside us as far as the lodge. He 
and Marguerite had been upon the best terms ever since 
that little afiair of the columbarium. He had himself 
chosen her honbonsy and peeled her peaches at dessert. He 
had given her a large paper of marrons-ghces to amuse h» 
on the way home ; and now, on parting, even dared to kif s 
her cheek. 

Then the gates closed behind us ; we made our way 
through the village; emerged upon the lonely country- 
road, with our weary fifteen miles lying all before us ; and 
some few minutes before midnight found ourselves at 
home. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

A DINNER * EN PROVINCE.' 

Madame Vaudon lived about a quarter of a mile out of 
Chalons, and her house stood by the river-side, in a 
pleasant circuit of lawn and flower-garden. The steam- 
boat-quay, the bridge, and the town spires, with a back- 
ground of blue hills, were visible from her drawing-room 
windows. The hall and staircase were adorned with 
statues, stained glass, and vases of evergreens. The 
drawing-rooms were plentifully strewn with books, folios 
of engp-avings, curiosities from abroad, and articles of uirtu. 
There were cunning little comers furnished with tiny 
chess-tables, recesses just wide enough for two, a boudoir 
containing little Roman bronzes, terra-cotta casts from the 
antique, jars of rare exotics, and a divan for those who 
loved solitude and flirtation. Everything, in short, which 
good taste and a refined hospitality could suggest. 

The dinner was appointed for seven o'clock. We 
arrived there about a quarter in advance of the time, 
which gave me leisure to observe the place and the 
company. Five persons were already assembled. One 
of these I recognized for the pale man whom I had seen 
at church a week ago. He was turning over the leaves of 
a large album, and conversing at intervals with an intel- 
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lectual-looking German. Standing bolt upright with his 
back to the fire-place, stood a gray, weather-beaten soldier, 
profusely dioore. The fourth guest was a brisk little 
gentleman, with curly black hair, and very white teeth. 
He had a genial way of rubbing his hands together when he 
spoke, as if life were an excellent joke, and he were always 
seeing the point of it. The fifth, was a pale and stately 
old lady, who spoke little, moved languidly, was dressed in 
black velvet, and sat in a large arm-chair, with her thin 
hands crossed upon her lap, and the evening light shining 
down peacefully upon her white hair. 

Madame Yaudon was an accomplished hostess. To the 
polished elegance acquired in French society, she added 
the frank dignity of an English gentlewoman. She carried 
with her an atmosphere of ease and bienseance. She had 
the art of showing attention to all, of effecting happy 
introductions, and of placing together persons of congenial 
tastes. Her daughter Adele took no part in the duties of 
reception ; but stood with Marguerite in a distant window. 
Presently Madame Vaudon came over and sat beside me. 

^ The last five or ten minutes before dinner,' said she, 
^ are the most trying moments in the life of a hostess. The 
sight of all these hungry people makes one feel like a 
social Van Amburg. J£ anything chances to delay th 
dinner-bell the situation becomes perilous.' 

* At all events,' said I, ' you seem to keep your guests 
under control.' 

^ Because I make them amuse each other. But, stay, I 
must tell you who is here, for you are a stranger in the 
land.' 
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* 1 should like to know the history of that old lady in the 
arm-chair/ I said, eagerly. 

'It is sad and strange. She is one of the few who 
escaped the guillotine during the reign of terror. Her 
father, her two brothers, and her husband all died upon 
the scaffold ; while she, forgotten in her prison, was libe- 
rated with the rest of the ^sus^ts* after the fall of 
Robespierre.' 

^And that pallid man, with the broad forehead, and 
disdainful mouth ?' 

* Is Monsieur Deligny, an author, a critic, a collector of 
paintings, and the owner of a delicious retreat called ' Les 
PeuplierSj* about half a league from Chalons. He is now 
talking to the Baron von Steinberg, a youth of good birth 
and polyglot acquirements. He is musical, philosophical, 
and artistic. He has dabbled in some few of the higher 
branches of science; written a play that was damned; 
travelled through England, Italy, and Spain ; and acquired 
most of the languages of Europe. He has just completed 
the tour of France.' 

* Truly an encyclopedic character. And the old soldier 
now speaking to him ?' 

* General Max de Chamfort — we call him General Max. 
He is an excellent old man, and a brave officer ; but prosy 
on the subject of his campaigns. Now, I think, you are au 
oourant with all my visitors.' 

* No, you have forgotten that little gentleman with the 
white neckcloth. He looks like a physician.' 

'And he is a physician. His name is Grandet, he 
profeised to believe in nothing, not even in his own art, 
and ii the merriest little' .ZBsculapius that ever signed a 
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prescription. But see, it wants only ^ve minutes to the 
hour, and our principal guest is not yet arrived !' 

Hereupon Madame Yaudon glided away to revive the 
Ruling conversations, and disguise the flight of time; but 
her efforts were less successful than usual. The tete-d-tetes 
flagged. People began to cluster at the windows, and to 
watch for the opening of the door. More than one whisper 
bore the name of M. Hamel, and a silence of expectation, 
resembling that which follows the last note of the orchestra 
and precedes the rising of the curtain; fell upon all the 
company. 

Slowly the five minutes waned — the last slowest of all. 
Then the little ormolu knight upon the timepiece raised 
his lance and bowed his head — the first silver stroke rang 
out like a tiny trumpet-call, the door of the sahn was flung 
open, and a servant announced — 

* The Rev. Alexis Xavier Hamel.' 

He paused a moment at the threshold, and surveyed the 
room in one comprehensive glance. Handsome and im- 
posing in the unbecoming robes of the preacher, he was far 
more handsome and imposing in the dress of a private 
gentleman. His coat, with its broad lappels of silk moire, 
his black velvet waistcoat, fastened only by three small 
buttons encrusted with brilliants, his slender watch-guard, 
with its pendant cluster of recherche trifles, all indicated a 
taste unusually costly and fastidious. Taken separately, 
the items of his toilette were, perhaps, too carefully studied. 
They wanted that austere simplicity which best becomes 
the person of a gentleman. Still there was something royal 
in the look and bearing of the man that bore out the 
elegance of his costume, and stripped it of every vestige 
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of foppishness. His voice, sonorous and subdued ; his very 
manner of carrying his head, and of crossing a room, were 
such as might have characterized an ambassador or a 
minister of state. He came forward with that perfect ease 
which stamps the man of society, and Madame Yaudon 
went half-way to meet him. 

^ I perceive, monsieur,' she said, at the close of some 
brief compliment, ' that to your other accomplishments you 
add the genius of punctuality.' 

M. Hamel bowed. 

* There are, madame,' he said, * according to my creed, 
two occasions upon which no man of education deserves to 
be pardoned for an error of time.' 

* And they are — ' 

^ A dinner and a rendezvous.' 

* He might have brought forward an instance more 
befitting his cloth,' muttered the critic. 

M. Hamel turned quickly. 

' Courtesy forbid, monsieur !' he retorted, with a glance 
hailf menacing and half sarcastic. ' What gentleman 
would carry his profession into society ? It is only to the 
brave and tried soldier' (here he turned to General Max) 
' that we accord as a privilege and receive as a favour the 
story of the battle and the bivouac' 

M. Deligny bit his lip, and was silent ; but the old officer, 
taken by surprise, blushed upder all his bronzing, and bowed 
profoundly. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, the powdered 
butler made his appearance in ceremonious silence. Madame 
Yaudon accepted the arm of M. Hamel, and we went down 
to the dining-room. 
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There is something very imposing in the aspect of a 
really well-arranged dinner-table, with its pyramids of glass 
and silver, its creamy napery, its clustering wax-lights, 
and its vases of brilliant and perfumed exotics. The great 
tureens send up a fragrant incense — the silent footmen come 
and go, powdered and inaudible, like the ministers of some 
mysterious religion — the guests sit round in solemn con- 
clave, like the assistants at the sacrifice. The table is a 
pagan altar ; the claret ceases to be claret, and becomes a 
libation ; and the dining-room is a temple dedicated to the 
gods. Even the most intellectual people are subjugated by 
the influences of the place, and for the first fifteen minutes 
everybody is profoundly silent. The soup and fish come 
and go, phantom-like, and it is not till the arrival of the 
third course that, literally and metaphorically, we find our 
tongue. 

I am not going to describe the dishes, or, armed with my 
feeble vocabulary, attempt to criticise the mysteries of that 
sublime art in which the Frenchman excels all the nations 
of the world, and which the Frenchman alone is competent 
to appreciate. Enough if I record that Madame Yaudon's 
dinner was a triumph of art and hospitality ; that it lasted 
for four mortal hours ; and that ere a sixth of that time had 
elapsed, the conversation flowed as freely and sparkled as 
brightly as the fountains of Helicon, or the rare and 
delicious wines of which M. Yaudon was pardonably 
proud. 

^ This,' said he, as the glasses were changed and filled 
afresh, * is a vintage which I can recommend. M. Delahaye, 
you will recognize your brother's fiimous iced Bomanee.* 

M. Delahaye tasted, looked wise, and said — 
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' * Ah, yes — ^very true — my excellent brother Alexander's 
iced Romanee — extract of Itomanee, correctly and scientific- 
ally speaking.' 
I vientured to ask M. Grandet for an explanation. 

* My dear young lady/ said the physician, savouring the 
precious liquid by degrees, ' this is no vulgar vintage. It 
is, as as been just observed, an extract. The wine, being 
chosen of the first quality, is subjected to a refrigerating 
process, which congeals the weaker ingredients round the 
inside of the cask. That modicum of spirit which refuses 
to freeze is then bottled off, and — here you have it !' 

* Drinkihg such nectar as this,' said M. Hamel, * I do 
not envy the Caesars their *' smoky Falernian." ' 

* Nor I, if the Latin wines were half as bad as the 
fermented vin^ars of modern Italy, none of which have 
anything good about them but their names,' said M. 
Deligny. * As for the Montepidciano, so far from being 
** Ae king of all wines," it is a mere lacquey to Burgundy 
ahd Bordeaux.' 

'■ * Talking of Italy,' began the general, laying down his 
knife and fork, and preparing for a story, ' I remember 
wifen we crossed the Alps, and found ourselves in sight of 
^he enemy at Arcole . . .* 
" The doctor came to the rescue. 

' * Upon my word, general,' said he, * you are right. 
The "Wines about Arcole are excellent. My dear Deligny, 
you must make an exception in favour of Arcole, which 
produces a vintage little inferior to the famous wines of 
OpOffto. 

* Alaa 1' said M. Vaudon, * the wines of Oporto will 
soon become extinct.' 
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' Bad news for the EBglishman who neither drinks nor 
understands anything better !' exclaimed the doctor. 

* Because,' said M. Deligny, with his cold sneer, ' like 
himself, it is heavy and ^iritless. The tastes of the 
Englishman are essentially gross, and he monopolizes the 
Oporto market in pursuance of the same vulgar instincts by 
which he is impelled towards beef and beer, fox-hunting 
and pug^ilism.' 

I ielt myself colour with indignation, and, looking up, 
found M. HameFs eyes upon me. 

' It seems to me,' he said, with the slightest possible 
vibration of irony in his voice, * that Monsieur Deligny 
describes the stage-Englishman of the Palais B^yal 
vaudevilles — ^the Sir Smith who wears an apple-green coat, 
has cock-fights in his bedroom, and marries his cook. M. 
Deligny 's imagination is vivid ; but he cannot seriously 
entertain so unjust and ignorant an estimate of the English 
character. Above all, he cannot forget that he speaks in 
the presence of two English ladies, one of whom is his 
hostess, and the other her guest' 

M. Deligny darted a quick, guttering glance at M. 
Hamel, who, smiling, courteous, and disdainful, went on 
quietly with his dinner. 

' Really, sir,' said he, * you are at infinite pains to 
charge yourself with my defence I' Then, turning to 
Madame Yaudon, ^ I must entreat your pardon, my 
kind hostess,' he added ; ' but it is not my fault that your 
accent is so just and your French so perfect as to deceive 
the nicest judge of nationalities.' 

Madame Vaudon smiled uneasily, and turned the con- 
versation. 
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^ You will spoil me,' she said. * The more competent 
the critic, the more subtle the praise. But, d propos of 

criticism, what an elaborate paper we have on H ^'s 

poems in the present number of the Bevw de Deux Mondes* 

A peculiar smile flitted over the face of M. Delignj. 

^ I know the article/ he said, carelessly, * and I sub- 
scribe to it with all my heart. This yoong man has 
achieved, within the space of one volume, a reputation 
greater than that of even Lamartine or Victor Hugo.' 

M. Hamel shook his head. 

^ Take care,' he said. ^ You are calling great names in 
question.' 

* Not without justice,' retorted M. Deligny, sharply. 
' To deny poetic merit is the atheism of the age, and it is 
time that we learnt to appreciate excellence at first sight. 

H is a great poet. I judge dispassionately ; while 

you, monsieur, just arrived from abroad, can scarcely be 
supposed to have had any opportunity of judging at all.' 

^ I beg your pardon,* said M. Hamel, calmly. ' I have 
read both the poems and the review, and I find the former 
mediocre, and the latter insincere.' 

'Insincere!' echoed Deligny, angrily. * Pray do me 
the favour to expldn.' 

* With pleasure. Beginning, tl^n, with the poei.. 
H has some merit of ear and eye, makes no false 
rhymes, and is giflted with more than the ordinary share of 
fancy. But he wants style, and he wants that healthy 
appreciation of life which is indispensable to the poet. He 
seems to have been nourished on the faded sentiment of the 
Past(»r Fido, and to have studied mankind from the sickly 
canvases of Watteau and Lancret Surely there must \^ 
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some great fault of education here ! Why should he despise 
the men and things of his time ?' 

Mr. Deligny shrugged his shoulders. 

' Ah^^bah !' he said, contemptuously. ^ The present age 
is not poetical.' 

^ Nay, there I must dissent. Poetry is the Paean of 
humanity, and must exist so long as men live, love, suffer, 
and die. But the poet must go to nature for his work. He 
must study, like F^rrhasius, from the liying agony, and not 
simulate the ghastly quiverings of a galvanised corpse. Let 
him seek out the romance of common things — ^read off the 
poetry of railways, and feel the pulse of Paris streets. 
Living among bricks and mortar, he must make these 
things plastic; for there can be no true art where the 
artist disdains the surroundings of his daily life.' 

M. Hamel spoke with enthusiasm, and every eye was 
turned upon him. It was no longer a private conversa- 
tion across the table ; but a trial of wits, in which M. De* 
ligny was getting the worst of the argument. He had seen 
this, and lost his temper long ago. 

^ Enough, monsieur,' he said, impatiently. ^ Enough ; 
you have criticised the poet, and we need not pause to dis- 
pute his merits. I am anxious now to hear what you have 
to say to the article in the Bevtie de Deux Mondes ! 

M. Hamel filled and drank another glass of the iced 
Eomanee, regarded his questioner with a steady smile, and 
answered him with even more composure than before. 

^ Taken upon the surface,' he said, ^ this article is simply 
ridiculous. Seen more nearly, we find a substratum of 
something worse. We find that the critic lias only set up 
a temporary idol, that he may more safely undennine the 
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temple of a true religion. H is but the weapon wielded 

in ignoble hands — the catspaw to a premeditated fraud. It 
is not he who is exalted by these eulogiums ; but Lamar- 
tine who is defamed. With all his fervour, I doubt whether 
the critic be even the honest partisan of the man he praises ; 
but I know that he is the slanderer of Lamartine.' 
Quivering with rage, Deligny rose in his place. 

* Monsieur,' he said, hoarsely, * you insult me !' 

* I, my dear sir !' exclaimed M. Hamel, with well-acfed 
astonishment. * You are dreaming ! What is it to us if 
H be commonplace, and his critic venial ?' 

Deligny forced a laugh, resumed his seat, and said, hur- 
riedly — 

* You are right — I am wrong. The truth is that — that 
1 am acquainted with the gentleman whose criticism you 
condemn so severely. I believe him to be an honest man — 
headstrong, but honest. I was wrong to take up the 
matter so warmly. M. Hamel, I — I — ^beg to apologize.* 

His hard, nervous laugh found no response. A dead 
silence ensued ; and presently the general again laid down 
his knife and fork, and prepared for a story. 

* Heaven help us !' muttered the doctor. 

* A propos of poetry,' said the general, leaning back, 
and closing his eyes, for the better arrangement of his 
ideas ; ^ I remember a very curious incident which took 
place in my own >^iment, just before I exchanged into 
the 72nd. It was on the fourth of March, 1811, the night 
before our melancholy defeat at Barossa, when — ' 

* I beg your pardon, general,' interrupted the doctor, 
' did you say Barbarossa ?' 

The general opened his eyes, and frowned. 
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* N09 air/ said he, tetchily. ' I said no sudi thii^. 
Barbarossa, indeed I Preposterous !' 

^ Not preposterous at all/ retorted the doctor. * The 
wofd is just now in everybody's mouth ! Have you not 
heard that Bossini is composing a new opera ; and that 
Scribe has taken Barbarossa for the hero of his libretto T 

The Grerman looked interested. 

* This is the first I have heard of it,' said he. 

* I expect so, baron/ replied the doctor, with a relish 
twinkle at the comer of his eye. Th^i turning' to me, he 
dropped his voice, and whispered — ^ Pure fiction, mademoi- 
selle ; every word of it !' 

The conversation now became broken up. The general, 
mystified and interrupted, resumed his dinner ; the dessert 
was brought to table; and, after another half-hour of 
desultory chat, the ladies withdrew. 

Madame Yaudon then sat down to a game of piquet 
with the old lady in black velvet ; Mademoiselle Ad^le 
sang some little French soc^ to her own accompaniment ; 
and Madame Delahaye went to sleep on the divan in the 
boudoir. I tried to draw Marguerite into oonyersation ; 
but she was silent and pre-occupied, answered at random, 
and glanced firequently towards the door. 

* Do you expect any one, Marguerite ?' I asked, at last. 
* Is Monsieur Charles coming ?' 

She blushed and hesitated. 

*' He was invited,' she said ; ' but I think he decHned.' 
^ If he should come, I will tell him how you watched 
for his arrival !' 

* No — no ! pray say nothing of the kind. I — ^I don't 
wish him to think Ah ! here he is !' 
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* What, M. Charles r 

* No— M. Hamd !' 

She flushed crimson when she had said it, and turned 
away to bide her confusion. Just th&i, the gentlemen all 
came pouring in, and fresh guests began arriving ; so that 
slie was speedily surrounded, and our conversation ended 
abruptly. 

Alas ! little Marguerite, art thou fascinated too ? Sor* 
rowfnl and perplexed, I withdrew into the shadow of a 
deserted window, and looked out into the night. 

All without was very calm. The crescent moon floated 
like a silver boat in a sea of dark-blue sky, with here and 
there an island of clouds, or a planet that burned, beacon- 
like, across the wastes of heaven. The river rippled by, 
and stretched away into darkness. The hills behind the 
town were profiled sharply against the tranquil sky. The 
steeple looked as if I might have touched it with my hand. 
There were lights on the bridges, and faint gleams from 
river-side windows in the town. I shut my ears to the hum 
and bustle of the crowded room, and, curtained away from 
observation, fell into a train of idle musings. I asked my- 
self, what lay before me in this foreign land ? What in- 
fluence these strangers were destined to exercise upon me ? 
Wherefore I had come, and whither I was going ? * Why 
was I born,' I murmured, ^ if only for a life-long solitude ? 
Am I but a waif upon the great ocean — a weed by the way- 
side — an outcast, drifting betwixt earth and heaven V 

At this instant a little skiff darted through the path of 
the moonlight, and disappeared again in the shadow. 
Gloomy alike were the way is of its arrival and departure, and 
bright only the moment of its brief passage by the windows. 
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* I will question Fate no more,' I said, sighing. * The 
past and the future are alike mysterious. The present 
alone is ours to enjoy and to suffer, and the safety of the 
boat is in the hand of the Helmsman. I will wait — I will 
have faith — I will be content.' 

Presently every murmur was hushed in the salon; I 
looked, and saw M. Hamel place himself carelessly at the 
piano. Without taking even the trouble to remove his 
gloves, he struck a few wild wandering chords — paused, as 
if to question his memory — and then, to an impetuous air, 
alternately wailing, tender, and triumphant, chanted in a 
rich and manly voice the following — 

BALLAD.* 

Oh, Faithless ! all this winter long 
My pdn has been thy pastime ! 
I loved with heart, and soul, and song — 
Thine all the sport, mine all the wrong — 
Beware I it is the last time ! 

For now T know thee. Thou would'st fain 
Thyself undo the darling chain, 
And cast me on the world again, 

A lonely man, to-morrow ! 
But, no ! I swear that must not be ! 
Thou can'st not, if thou would'st, be free ! 
Ah, faithless ! heartless ! thou shalt see 
What strength despair can borrow ! 
And be it well, or be it ill, 
I feel that I must love thee still. 

In sin, and shame, and sorrow I 

Ah, Cmel ! though my love were shown 
In strangely silent fashion, 

* The words of this song are copyright 
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Thou could'st have read it — thou alone ! 
In ev'ry glance and ev'rjr tone 
That told the tale of passion ! 

Alas I had I more boldly woo'd, 
Had I with fiery vows pursued, 
Oh, then, perchance, I had subdued 
And made thee mine for ever ! 
But, by the bitter fate that drove me, 
By ev'ry star that shines above me, 
I swear that I will make thee love me 
Despite thine own endeavour ! 
Nor life, nor death shall set thee free ; 
And neither heaven, nor earth, nor sea, 
My lot and thine shall sever ! 

Carried away by the passionate earnestness of song and 
singer, I listened till the last word and the echo of the last 
note died away. He rose from the piano, smiling at the 
enthusiasm of his audience, and received their compliments 
carelessly enough. 

* Upon my sacred honour, sir, as a connoisseur and — 
ahem ! —a gentleman/ said M. Delahaye, emphasizing his 
criticism with a series of little taps upon the lid of his 
enamelled snuff-box, * I felicitate you ! I have devoted my 
life, sir, my fortune, and all the evanescent blossoms of 
youth and impetuosity, to the cultivation of — ahem !— my 
vocal organs. I have had some experience, monsieur — I 
may say, some fame. I have been the Spoilt Child of 
Fashionable Society, and, sir, I beg to repeat once more 
that I felicitate you !' 

M. Hamel opened his large dark eyes, bowed profoundly, 
and accepted a pinch from the proffered snuff-box. I 
noticed, however, that he held the fragrant dust untasted 
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in his fingers, and that listening, or appearing to listen, to 
a long discourse on the part of M. Delahaje, his eyes wan- 
dered slowly round, seeking something or somebody. The 
rooms were by this time tolerably crowded, and the small 
coterie of the dinner-party had long since been merged in 
the tide and bustle of a soiree musicah. Calmly and me- 
thodically, M. Hamel scrutinized every fece, then dis- 
missed the conversation with some courteous answer, bowed 
once more, and made his way towards the very window in 
which I was standing. My first impulse was to step out, 
£incying that he must have seen me; but I drew back 
upon reflection, and waited quietly. The event proved 
that M. Hamel's eyes, however fine, were not more mar- 
vellously endowed than those of his fellow men. Instead 
of discovering me, he bent down, and murmured some 
words of salutation to a person of whose neighbourhood I 
was not hitherto aware, and who, it appeared, was sitting 
in the recess between my window and the next. 

Anxious to avoid observation, unwilling now tik'^p out 
till M. Hamel was gone, and distressed to find myself 
playing, however involuntarily, ' the part of an eaves- 
dropper, I lingered during a moment of painful incertitude, 
and heard him say — 

* It has not been my fault, mademoiselle. I have been 
waiting for this fortunate moment ever since I came up !' 

The reply was inaudible; but the voice startled me. 
Surely it was not Marguerite's ! 

* Nay,' said he, in reply ; ' the knowledge that you were 
here to-night has alone made the evening tolerable. I 
have lived in society till I am weary of it. I know all 
that it has to give, and have long since learned to seek my 
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own compeasaticMi lor its firivolity and its heartlessoess. 
If I can but contemplate one face unsullied bj its vanities 
— exchange a thought with one mind uncontaminated by its 
vices^ I am more than repaid for a whole evening of enntit/ 

' And yety' said the voice, which I now knew to be 
Marguerite's^ 'you can so well adapt yourself to the 
amusement of others. Your singing . . •' 

' Alas, mademoiselle,' he interrupted^ ' what care I for 
the applause of a drawing-room &11 of idle people? 
Is it for these, or such as these, think you, that I compose 
the wandering rhymes and melodies which are the solace of 
my solitary hours?' 
** Then you are a composer ! — a poet !' 

* Neither. I have an instinct for melody and rhyme ; 
but poet and composer I am not. Perhaps, had my lot in 
life shaped itself otherwise, I might have been both. As 
it is . . .* 

He sighed, and was silent. Marguerite timidly repeated 
Ins last words, and I, curious to see something of the tete^' 
tite^ peeped between the curtains. M. Hamel was looking 
down thoughtfully — almost gloomily — but raised his head 
when she spoke, and looked straight into her eyes. 

* As it is,' he said, earnestly, * I write to satisfy the 
instinct that nature has planted in my heart — to charm 
away regret — to exorcise the phantoms of solitude. And 
when I sing, as I have sung to-night, for the amusement of 
an unthinking crowd, I sometimes console myself in the 
hope that there may be present some one gentle and 
sympathizing soul, to whom my melodies may carry a 
deeper feeling, and my rhymes a tenderer truth. Say, 
madonoiselley do I expect too much?' 
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StarUed and blushing, Marguerite stammered, looked 
down, and knew not what to say. M. Hamel paused a 
moment, and then resumed the conversation. 

* Of music,* he said, * under its loftiest aspect, of paint- 
ing, and of poetry, I know no such eloquent interpreter, as 
George Sand. She alone, in this age, has done justice to 
the life, the needs, and the rewards of the artist. She 
alone has penetrated to the secrets of his inner-world, urged 
him to nobler ends, and placed him in his true light before 
the eyes of others. You have read ** Adriani*' V 

Mai^erite shook her head. 

* Then, I will bring it to you. It is a book to be loved 
by all who love sweet music' • 

* Oh, thank you,' said Marguerite, eagerly. * Is " Ad- 
riani " an English novel ?' 

M. Hamel looked surprised, and yet her very childish- 
ness seemed to please him. 

* No,' he answered, simply. * George Sand is your 
own countrywoman. Why do you ask ? Would you have 
refused to read it if it had been English ?' 

^ No, but I should have had to read it with mademoiselle,' 
replied Marguerite, laughing. 

' Mademoiselle who T 

' She is my English companion. She has a name that 
cannot be pronounced, and we call her mademoiselle.' 

* And you read novels with her ?' 

* Yes, monsieur. English novels and English poets. 
Our present book is *' Peveril of the Peak ;" but it is very 
long, and sometimes very tiresome. Besides, we break off 
so often I' 

^ True — you lose the thread of the narrative, and with it 
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the interest of the book. A novel should be read quickly, 
and without interruption — or left unread. Nay, I could 
almost go so &r as to say that it is not worth reading if 
you can bear to lay it down at any moment, like a piece of 
needlework. The author should hold you captive, and the 
people of his book should become your own &miliar friends. 
A novel is then an ideal world, which, while it lasts, seems 
no less real than our own. Surely this is worth our while ! 
'^ Art is long and life is short," and we do wisely to live 
in as many worlds as we can !' 

M. Hamel spoke well and warmly, and Marguerite lis- 
tened. He paused a moment, smiled to see her child*like 
admiration, and continued : — 

^ I dare say,' said he, ' that you have never before heard 
so serious a discourse upon so light a matter. It is the 
fashion to treat fiction as a thing of no mark or likelihood ; 
and, at the very time when we are producing more fine 
artistic novels than were ever produced in such quality and 
quantity by any preceding age, we are daily reminded that 
romance is ephemeral, and all fiction the bubble of an hour. 
Do not believe so, mademoiselle. Novels frequently em- 
body the highest truths of life, and novelists do, indeed, 
labour for something more than the amusement of their 
readers. For those who, young and candid like yourself, 
have seen little of that toiling world which lies beyond the 
charmed circle of a happy home, good novels are better 
than experience. For those others who, like myself, have 
laboured and suffered, and trodden the dust of the high- 
ways, they are still good, since they re-awaken our belief 
in the ideal. More than this, a good novel is a work of 
art, and as deathless as a canto of Tasso, or a statue of 
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Midiael An^lo. Inasmuch as it delights us to-day, 
because it is familiar, just so much will it be valuable here- 
flAer as a meord and an authority. Perhaps, granting 
ererythiag that can be said for the early poets and his- 
turiaoB, there are no two works of the middle ages so interest- 
ing as ^^ Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales " and ^ The Chronicles 
<if Fioifisart." In these we read the life of the romantic ages, 
lamenting only that the sources of our information are so 
few, and ^at the great men of the past were so careless 
of the conunonplaces of their time. Consider — had Petrarch 
and Sp&aaer written novels depicting the life and manners 
of thfiur respective centuries, how gladly we would have 
excused the sonnets of the one, and the epic of the other ! 
WeU, mademoiselle, what those books would have been to 
us, the works of George Sand and her European contem- 
pjoraries will be to our descendants ! They are the true 
Froiasarts and Chancers of this nineteenth century. In their 
^pagee the manners of our day will be embalmed long after 
ve oursdves have passed away. It will be to them that 
some future Macauley will turn for those picturesque de. 
tails which have revolutionized history, and some future 
Soott for the colouring of the historical noveL To put my 
meaning in a single sentence — as History assumes in time 
the features of Romance, so will that which we now style 
Btomance assume in time the features of History. But I 
have wandered far from '' Adriani, " and wearied you with 
speculations in which you can feel but little interest !* 

* Oh, no,' exclaimed Marguerite. * I am never weary 
when you talk.' 

' And do you always follow me ?' 

' Not always,' she replied, falteringly. Then added, 
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' But that makes no difference. All that you say is 
beautiful.' 

I could not see M. Hamel's face ; but he bent lower still 
at these words, and his voice dropped almost to a 
whisper. 

^ If this be really the case,' he murmured — ^ if," made- 
moiselle, you indeed care to listen to the idle meditations 
of a dreamer such as I, you will have it in your power to 
add infinitely to the happiness of a very joyless existenoe. 
I am an exile here — ^have been in some sense an exile all 
my life. My attachments have been few, and I have been 
little understood from my very boyhood. Could I but 
hope, even now, to find one sympathetic friend — ^were there 
any to whom my dreams would be something more than 
dreams, and my ambitions not altogether indifferent, I 
should indeed feel that the past had not been utterly fruit- 
less — ^that the future was no longer a desert I' 

Marguerite remained silent, but tears were glittering 
upon her eyelashes. 

* Will you, can you be that friend — ^that sympathizer — 
that consolation, — Marguerite V 

She coloured more deeply than before ; trembled, hesi- 
tated, and looked down. 

* Will you not give me one word ?' pleaded M. Hamel. 
But before that word could be spoken Dr. Grandet 

came bustling up to them, and the tibe-d'tite was over. 

* Aha, M. Hamel !' said he, * you have electrified us 
to-nigiit, I can tell you I Snuffed out all the men, and 
enchanted all the ladies.' 

' How so, sir ?' asked M. Hamel, somewhat stiffly, 

* Pardieul with your singing, to be sure. Why, my dear 
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sir, b^g^ng your pardon for the supposition, one would say 
that you had just stepped off the boards of the Opera !* 

* You flatter me/ said the other, haughtily. ' But, mon- 
sieur, I b^ to . inform you that I do not come from the 
boards of the Opera.' 

The little doctor laughed, and rubbed his hands, and 
shook his curly head. 

* No offence, no offence,' said he. * Only a joke — of 
course, only a joke. Come, M. Hamel, I find but one 
fault with your singing, and that is, that we get too little 
of it.' 

M. Hamel bowed. 

* Having once begun,* continued the doctor, ' you are 
bound to go on ; for nobody will utter a note after you. 
Snuffed out, I tell you, sir. Snuffed out. Baron, for in- 
stance, won't be prevailed upon at any price. Young 
Lenoir, very nice tenor, swears to a cold ; but, between 
you and me, has no more cold than a salamander. As for 
Deligny, Tie^s as dumb as a bird of Paradise !' 

' Upon my word, doctor,' said M. Hamel, smiling, ' I 
should be sorry to believe that I had silenced all these 
gentlemen.' 

* No doubt, no doubt, M. Hamel. But,' and Grandet 
looked up with the old twinkle in his eye — ' but don't you 
think that you had silenced one of them pretty effectually 
before there was any question of singing at all? No 
offence, my dear sir. No offence. Of course you couldn't 
tell who wrote the article in question. Anonymous critique 
— open to every one's censure — stranger to this part of the 
country — all fair, all perfectly fair, of course.' 

* Which, sir, the critique, or the censure ?' 
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* Not the cnWyw— not the critique^ of course. Very 
malignant — can't deny that. Very malignant indeed. 
Bnt, excuse me, M. Hamel, I could have whispered a 
word in your ear (had I been near you) which would have 
silenced you also. No offence, you know. No offence I* 

M. Hamel smiled disdainfully. 

* Did you suppose/ said he, ' that I had not guessed the 
authorship of that article T 

* You don't mean to say that — that you knew it was 
written—' 

* By Monsieur Deligny himself.' 

* And yet you did not scruple to anatomize every motive 
—to expose every error ! Called it a slander, and a fraud ! 
My dear sir, why make an enemy of such a bitter hater as 
Th^ophile Deligny ?' 

M. Hamel shrugged his shoulders. 

' Indeed,' said he, ' it would puzzle me to tell, unless I 
did it for the pleasure of punishing him. I entertain a 
natural antipathy towards all his tribe, and would crush a 
venial critic as readily as a scorpion !' 

Madame Vaudon now joined the little circle. The con- 
versation became noisier, and, taking advantage of a 
moment when they were all laughing together, I softly 
turned the handle of the sash and stepped out upon the 
balcony. To close it as carefully, to make my way all 
along the front of the drawing-room windows and peep 
cautiously into the boudoir, was but the work of a minute. 
Fortunately the little room was deserted, and the window 
already partly opened. So I walked quietly through into 
the saloriy where the first person I encountered was Madame 
Delahaye. 
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^ Mon Dieu ! mademoiselle,' said she, rather impatiently, 
* where do you come from ? We are going home, and I 
have been looking for you everywhere ! Monsieur is just 
gone to fetch Mar^erite. She is over there, talking to 
Madame Yaudon and the new clei^man. Dear me ! 
how late it is, to be sure, and we have more than six miles 
before us !* 

M. Delahaye brought not only Marguerite, but M. 
Hamel and Madame Yaudon, who tried in vain to delay 
us for one half-hour longer. Madame was inflexible, and 
would not wait another moment. So we made our adieux, 
were packed into the little four-wheeled chaise, and driven 
off triumphantly. Marguerite and I occupied the back 
seat, but we scarcely exchanged a word on the way home. 
She was busy with her thoughts and I with mine. How 
nearly they coincided, and to what extent they differed, it 
would be difficult to say. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

* ONE OF THE FAMILY.' 



Fbom this time M. Hamel became a frequent visitor at 
the house, and, ere long, came and went as he pleased. He 
was always welcome, for he was always entertaining. 
Even I, who never fell into the train of his worshippers, 
cannot deny that his visits were the pleasantest events of 
every week. 

He was gifted with the rarest conversational powers I 
ever knew. He was both imaginative and sarcastic, and 
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had the art of concentrating his resources upon whatever 
subject came to hand. With a look,, a gesture, a trick of 
intonation, he produced the happiest ' effects' imaginable ; 
and if, perhaps, not always logical, was at least always 
brilliant. 

He had travelled ; but he never made his travels the 
subject of conversation. If betrayed into accidental men- 
tion of places or customs abroad, he was sure to lead off 
the discourse upon some other topic ; or, being pressed to 
follow up the hint with a more minute description, yielded 
iieluctantly. 

On the subject of his past life he maintained a marked 
reserve. Of his profession he spoke rarely, or never. 
Unsparing in his sarcasms, courtly in his address, demo- 
cratic on the side of politics,, and perfect master of the 
tactics of society, one came to regard M. Hamel solely 
as a man of the world, and (excepting when reminded by 
his presence in the pulpit) forgot that he was a clergy- 
man at all. 

He rode over twice or thrice a week ; he supplied 

« 

Madame with gossip ; he talked music with Monsieur ; he 
brought books to Marguerite. Indiana, Lelia, Mauprat, and 
others of the early productions of George Sand were by 
him recommended, and by her eagerly read. So fiiscinated 
was she by these extraordinary romances that, but for her 
English studies, she would have given up her whole time 
to them. It grieved me to sit by and witness this ; but 
opposition only served to estrange her from me, and 
answered no end- I was unwilling that M. Hamel should 
direct her tastes — above all, I was unwilling that he should 
mould her character through the medium of a class of 
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literature which, however admirable in its way, deals too 
largely with feeling to be quite healthy reading for the 
inexperienced and the young. But his influence soon grew 
too strong for me, and my efforts to counteract it were in 
vain. 

I often wished at this time that ^ Cousin Charles ' had 
been a more frequent visitor ; for I fancied that his fine 
uncompromising intellect would have proved an excellent 
counterpoise to the eloquent worldliness of our brilliant 
acquaintance. But cousin Charles lived fifteen miles away, 
and seldom made his appearance, except on Sundays — 
whereas, M. Hamel was quite a week-day guest, and never 
could come over on Sunday at all, on account of the two 
services that he must perform at Chalons. 

And so affairs went on [at Montrocher, and M. Hamel 
became like one of the family 



CHAPTER XV. 

MORE ABOUT M. HAM£L. 

' It is something new to see you reading, Marguerite, 
and at dusk, too!' exclaimed cousin Charles, good hu- 
mouredly. * What happy author has worked the present 
miracle ?' 

She had laid the book aside when he came in, and met 
him, I fancied, with more coldness than ever, 

* Oh, it is nothing that would interest you, cousin 
Charles,' she replied, evasively. 

* How can you tell that ?* 
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* Because — ^because it is a novel.' 

* Do you suppose, then, that I have lived upon archaeology 
^ my life? Quite the contrary, ^>e^e / I have many a 
fine standard fiction in my library, and should be well 
content to see you read every one.' 

* M. Hamel has a high opinion of novels,' observed 
Madame, from the so&. 

She quoted M. Hamel, now, upon all occasions. 

* Who?* said cousin Charles, with a quick movement of 
Lis head. 

' M. Hamel— the Rev. M. Hamel,' replied lifladame) 
eomplacently. * A man of refined taste, I assure you.' 

' And aristocratic deportment,' added Monsieur, who 
had been asleep ever since dinner. 

* Is eloquence itself!' said Madame, with a little sigh of 
admiration. 

* And ties a cravat to perfection,' murmured her husband. 
Cousin Charles glanced from one to the other in silent 

surprise — then at Marguerite, who looked down and said 
nothing — then at me, and shrugged his shoulders sig* 
nificantly. 

* I have no doubt,' said he, ^ that M. Hamel deserves 
4ill you say of him. I have myself observed both his 
eloquence and — his cravats.' 

At this moment Pierrette brought in the lamp, and the 
conversation turned upon general subjects. 

It was one of the very few occasions upon which M. 
Gautier dropped in by chance. He had been down to a 
neighbouring parish on business, and had snatched this 
opportunity to visit his betrothed. He told her so presently, 
but a troubled smile was her only answer* 
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* If I had known that I should ride over here to-nigfht, 
said he, * I would have put something in my pocket — a — a 
sort of legendary tale that I wish to read to you, Mar- 
•guerite.' 

' Ah, indeed !* 

' Written,' continued M. Charles, * somewhat after the 
sryle of Walter Scott.' 

' Then I'm glad you did not bring it,* said Marguerite. 
* I hate Walter Scott-^he's «o tedious I' 

M. Charles looked vexed, hesitated a moment, and then 
Went on. 

^ I think the subject would have piqu^ your curiosity, 
for all that,' said he. ^It is about ^my old tower at 
Santenay.' 

Marguerite looked up. 

' How odd I I did not know there was a legend con- 
nected with the place.' 

'^ Nor I, till a few weeksagro, w^ben I found the anecdote 
related in a very old commonplace book of my father's. 
Mind, only the anecdote — ^not the tale.' 

Marguerite suppressed a yawn. 

* The story, as it now stands,' pursued M. Gautier, 
^ was composed by a true knight foj: 4a^«mus«nieBt of his 
lady-love. The knight lived at Santenay, tind the lady in 
a castle at Montrocher. Oan you guess Hhe oiame of the 
knight?' 

^ Oh, dear, no V ^d she, carelessly. ^ I 'have not the 
least idea !' 

M. Charles sighed. 

^ I wish you were silfficiently interested to ask,' «aid he. 

^ I beg your pardon, cousin Charles. I — ^I am interested 
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indeed,' faltered ^larj^uerite ; ^h\\i Vm sure I could never 
guess who the knight was, without first reading the poem. 
Could you, mademoiselle ?' 

* I think I could,' I replied, smiling. *The knight is 
Monsieur Charles himself, and vou are . . . .' 

^ And I ' repeated Marguerite, confused and half 

angry. ' Who am I, pray ?' 

' The lady in the castle among the mountains,' said her 
lover, quite gallantly, raising her hand to his lips. 

Marguerite snatched the hand away, and Madame burst 
out laughing. 

* What do I hear?' said she, gaily. 'Has Charles 
turned author and courtier ?' 

M. Gautier coloured up. 

* Neither, madame,' he replied coldly. * I have never 
flattered Marguerite in my life — nor would, though it were 
the only means on earth to win her affection. As for the 
tale, it is such a trifle that I am ashamed to have named it 
at all.' 

* My dear nephew,* said Madame, * you are hasty. We 
wish to hear it very much. Don't we, Mai^erite ?' 

* Oh — ^very much indeed,* replieel Marguerite, coldly. 
M. Charles was pacified in a mrmient. 

* In that case,' said he, * I w'M bring it with me on 
Sunday, and you shall give me your opinion on it.' 

* Our opinion !' exclaimed Madame, deprecatingly. 
* Nay, our opinion is worth very little. You should go to 
M. Blamel in that matter — he is a critic indeed !' 

M. Charles opened his -eyes. 
Upon my word,' said he, ^ this M. Hamel is an 
oracle!' 
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^ He is a gentleman of extraordinary attainments/ re- 
turned Madame, with a slight toss of the head. 

* Very extraordinary — for a clergyman. He is already 
a member of the boating-club at Chalons. He plays bil- 
liards at a hundred francs the game ; and his name is down 
for the steeple-chase to be ridden next week by the officers 
of the Thirty-third.' 

* And what of that ?' asked Madame, impatiently* ^ Is 
it a crime to ride in the steeple-chase ?' 

* No crime ; but very unbecoming.* 

Monsieur Delahaye took snuff, looked majestic, and 
shook his head. 

* My dear Charles,' said he, * the recreations of a gen- 
tleman, when pursued in a gentlemanly manner, are never 
— ahem ! — reprehensible. The steeple-chase is an aris- 
tocratic diversion, and too dangerous to be vulgar. As 
for billiards — ^to play billiards at a hundred francs the 
game can disgrace no one. / have played at five hundred 
before now, and I am proud to confess it.' 

^ Besides, M. Hamel has been used to the best society/ 
said Madame. 

' My love,' observed Monsieur, 'he is a man of the 
world, and a gentleman. He is also-— ahem ! — ^the occa«^ 
sional recipient of such poor entertainments as my roof^-* 
ahem I But Charles will appreciate my sentiments on this 
delicate subject.' 

M. Gautier bowed, and bit his lip. 

' I had no idea, sir,' he said, haughtily, ' that I was 
speaking of a friend of the family.' 

Monsieur waved his hand with the air of a man who 
receives an apology. 
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' Indeed/ continued cousin Charles, * I find it difficult 
to understand how so strict an intimacy can have been 
formed in so short a time.' 

' It is not time,' said Monsieur, philosophically. * It is 
not time. It is — ahem ! — congeniality.' 

Cousin Charles looked incredulous. 

^ Besides/ added Monsieur, warming into metaphor and 
cc»icluding with a flourish, ^ when the Goblet of Friendship 
— I say the Goblet of Friendship—has been passed about the 
festive board, the libation is presided over by the — ahem ! 
—-the household Gods, and the name of the guest is 
enrolled among the archives sacred to hospitality !' 

M. Charles bowed again, and Madame, to whom this 
latter argument appeared quite clear and conclusive, nodded, 
and said — 

' To be sure — to be sure ! That is the way to put it. 
That settles everything.' 

It seemed, however, not only to settle, but to damp 
everything ; and a dreary evening followed. At ten o'clock, 
unele Alexander came home, and coffee was served. As 
fate ordained it, he also was in a worse temper than usual, 
and flung himself into an arm>chair witliout a word to any 
one. Monsieur, who always retired early, then wished us 
good-night ; and cousin Charles soon afler rose to go. 

* Ride gently, and take care of yourself, boy,' growled 
uncle Alexander. ' The roads are bad, and overhead it's 
as black as the devil !' 

• I should think the moon is up, sir, by this time/ said 
cousin Charles, going over to the window, * At all events, 
I'm used to night riding.' 

He drew the curtain aside, and looked up lutA llift^V;:)^ 
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As he did so, a book that had been hnng in ihe recess 
became entangled in the heavy folds, and fell open at his 
feet. 

* A dark night, indeed,' said he, *and ' He paused 

with the book in liis hand. His whole countenance changed. 

* Is this what you were reading, Marguerite?' he asked, 
sternly. 

She coloured up, but made no reply. He struck the 
open page with his hand, and repeated the question. 
^Is this what you were reading?' 
She murmured a reluctant affirmative. 

* And how much of it have you read ?' 

* I — I have only just begun H.' 

* Thanks be to fortune I' 

And cousin Charles commenced deliberately iearing it 
leaf from leaf. 

Marguerite uttered a cry of dismay. 

^ Oh, what have you done?' she 'Cxdlahned. *'Tis 
M. Hamel's !' 

He drew back as if he had received a 'blo<ir, and -the torn 
pages fluttered to the ground. 

* M. Hamel's !' he repeated in a low voice. * M. 
Hamel's!' 

Marguerite trembled. The tears fose 'to her eyes; but 
her pride restrained them. 

*'Come, come, what's the matter bow T mtepposed 
uncle Alexander. '^What's in the book, hey? What's in 
the book f ' 

* Everything most unfit for a young gii^l to fead,' fepHed 
cousin Charles. * Lies, intrigue, %ke sentiment, Vicious 
views of society/ 
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the rafil Marguerite sprang to her feet, flushed and passionate, 

en a* si * ^*^^ °^* believe it !' she cried, vehemently. * 1*11 not 

believe it ! M. Hamel would not lend me a wicked book ! 

^ _ , None of the others were wicked !' 

e pswl 

,» I Cousin Charles turned a pale face and a searching eye 

e asfec "P"" ^^''- 

* Then there were others ?' said he, calmly. 

» , ^ Yes, there were others — beautiful books. He leni 

them to me, and I read them. I have a right to read whai 
I choose.' 

'Say, rather, what this new adviser chooses for you 
Pray, were *' the others " by the same author ?' 

* No — yes — some of them. But am I a child that ! 
should be questioned in this fashion ?' 

. * Yes, in every sense,' replied M. Gautier, with th( 

same resolute face and voice. ' A child needing restrain 
and guidance. Listen to me. Marguerite. The book 
^ I Ibat you ham read may, or may not be suitable for you 

but the book you have here to-night is a bad book. It' 
author is a dissolute man of rank, whose name has alon< 
preserved him a footing in society. * Heaven forbid tha 
.you should ever see life as he depicts it, or seek to see it 
J cannot allow you even to read books of ibis class, ot t 
borrow in future from M. Hamel.' 

Marguerite laughed scornfully. 

'You are not my master, oousin Charles,' said she 
* SPray remember that before you «peak of "allowing.' 
JiAio restraint and guidance, I will accept both from m 
parents, but neither from you.' 

Jiadame rose from the sofa where she had been sittin 
throughout this altercation. 
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* Marguerite is right,' said she, warmly. ^ You presume 
too far upon your position, Charles. Advice you have a 
right to offer : authority is ours. Besides • . .' 

^ Besides there has been enough said already/ inter- 
rupted uncle Alexander. ^ Let the thing drop, can't you ?' 

* Not till Marguerite promises neither to read this nor 
any other book of M. Hamel's,' said M. Gautier, firmly. 

* I will not promise. M. Hamel is a clergyman, and he 
knows what is fit for me to read better than you do, cousin 
Charles,' retorted Marguerite. 

Uncle Alexander rubbed his head all over in despe- 
ration. 

^ Tush, tush, monkey !' said he, soothingly. ^ Not so 
fast — not so fast. You don't see that your cousin means 
kindly, and you are a hot-headed rogue for your pains. 
Sister-in-law, keep that child quiet, and don't talk. 
Charles, boy, you are as provoking as a mule. What's the 
good of irritating your aunt and little Marguerite ? Perhaps 
you are unjust to the parson after all. He may never have 
read the book himself!' 

* Then he had no right to place it in the hands of a 
lady,' returned M. Charles. 

* True ; but you had no right to tear it up before you 
knew to whom it belonged.' 

* Excuse me, sir ; I love Marguerite, and I am justified 
in protecting her from even the shadow of evil. I object 
to M. Hamel. I object to his books; and I am both 
surprised and displeased by the discovery of an intimacy 
which is not only injudicious, but dangerous.' 

* Upon my word, Charles, this is going too far !' 
exclaimed Madame, now really ang^. ^ It must be 
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allowed that we are at liberty to make such intimacies as 
we please, without being told that our friends are in- 
judiciously chosen. I am glad your unde Hippolyte is not 
here. He would have been seriously offended.' 

M« Alexander groaned aloud. 

^ Sister-in-law, I told you not to talk. Boy, you are a 
fooL Don*t you see that you are injuring your own 
cause, and fighting your enemy's battle? Have patience, 
all: of you, and shake hands, and say good-night, and part 
friends.' 
. ^ I shall be very willing,' said Madame ; * but Charles 
must confess that he is in the wrong.' 
. * Wrong !' echoed uncle Alexander ; * of course he is. 
You're all wrong !' 

* If I have been hasty, I am ready to apologize,' said M. 
Gautier, formally. 

And so Madame and her nephew were reconciled ; but 
lilJarguerite turned sullenly away. 

M^ Charles drew himself to his full height, and looked 
coldly after her. 

^ Good-night, Marguerite,' said he, and moved towards 
the door. 
. * Good-night,* she replied, with averted face. 

And so they parted. At the threshold he lingered, but 
it was only for a moment. Then uncle Alexander took 
hka by the arm, and hurried him away, dreading a renewal 
of the dispute. 

In a few minutes we heard him ride out of the court- 
yard. 

M. Hamel came the very next day, and, as usual, carried 
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all before him. Easy, brilliant, and ready-witted, he 
sil^ced objection almost by a word. A jest at the expense 
of. too-virtuous critics, a frank admission of certain minor 
inconsistencies^ an elegant eulogium on one or two fine 
passages taken at hazard from the mutilated leaves, 
sufficed to quiet Madames latent apprehensions, and 
to convince Marguerite that her cousin was not only 
disagreeable, but unjust. 

What wonder, then, that the estrangement grew wider 
and deeper — that the lover's visits became fewer and less 
welcome — that the one influence increased with the waning 
of the other? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHAPEL OP BOISGUILBEBTE. 

I HAD heard from time to time of La' Toumay and Bois- 
guilberte, but vaguely, and without having formed any 
clear notion of wliat was to be seen there. I was not 
sorry, therefore, to find myself en route to both these places 
one bright, laughing June morning, in cdmpany with M. 
and Madame Yaudon and three carriages full of merry 
pilgrims, all bent upon a picnic and a summer holiday. 

Marguerite was there, under my care. M. Hame! was 
there, on his beautiful black horse. Jovial little Dr. 
Grande t, and General Max, and Adele attended by the 
German traveller, and three or four more young people 
made up the party. M. Charles Iiad been invited, but 
declined; and the Delahayes had all been so often that 
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none, except Marguerite, were disposed to undertake the 
journey. 

It was a glorious morning, full of sunshine, and green 
leaves, and bird-singing, with a soft haze over the mountains, 
and scarce a cloud anywhere to be seen. We met early, 
to avoid the heat. Every one was in high spirits, and M. 
Hamel, riding on before, broke off some branches of pink 
May, and flung them into the carriages. A light cart 
followed at some little distance, with the hampers of wine 
and cold fowl ; and one of the young ladies had brought 
a guitar. Altogether, it was one of the pleasantest picnics 
imaginable. 

Our way lay for some time along the Santenay road, 
and then branched off into the very heart of the mountains, 
over stony by-roads, where we could only drive at a 
foot-pace ; past dark woods and solitary farms ; through 
gorges rendered all but impassable by huge fragments of 
fallen rock; and beside vineyards where the brown 
labourers started up to shade their eyes with their rough 
hands, and gaze after us as if we had been creatures of 
another world. 

Now the road narrows to a path little wider than a. 
foot-way, and the trees meet overhead in gothic vistas. 
Now a troop of ragged children plunge out of a way-side 
hovel, and rush after us with shouts that are only to be 
quieted by a shower of halfpence. Now we come to a 
group of large walnut-trees beside a steep grassy slope 
crowned with rocks and waving grasses. Under the shade 
of these walnut-boughs we alight. The servant in charge 
of the light cart supplies the horses witli water, and we 
ascend the green slope all together. Coming down by a 
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slippery path at the other side, we find ourselves upon the 
threshold of a rocky cavern, which pierces through the hiU 
as if it had been tunnelled for the purpose, and is traversed 
by a clear deep stream about six feet in width, silent a*: a 
well, and cold as snow. 

* This stream,' says M. Vaudon, * waters a little vaJley 
to which Alexander Dumas has given the false topC(gra^. 
phical name of the Vaux Chignon, and the imaginative^ 
but just title of the Burgundian El Dorado. It has another 
source about a third of a mile farther on, and a cascade 
not inferior to that of the famous Pelerins at Chamouni. 
Will you come ?* 

We follow with acclamations, and, bearing our May- 
blossoms in our hands, scramble through brakes and 
brambles and patches of meadow ancle-deep in flowers, and 
arrive at last at the foot of a steep gray rock three hundred 
feet in height, whence falls a gauzy, radiant, transparent 
veil of silver spray, fenced in on eitlier side by close green 
trees, and gliding away towards the bottom amid momes 
and flowers, till it is once more lost among the rocks. 

Here we gather sheaves of the wild foxglove, primrose, 
forget-me-not, and daisy; and Dr. Grandet, having ex- 
plored farther up the rock than the rest of the party, comes 
back in triumph with an armful of the purple fraxinella — 
stray native of the Pyrenees and the Rhone. 

And now, when we have admired and lingered as long 
as the increasing heat will allow, we hurry away again to 
the carriages, bound for Boisguilberte. 

This time our progress is even more laborious than 
before, for our way lies always among the mountains, and 
there are no public roads worth that name. Sometimes 
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^e take the cart-ways through fields and plantations; 
tiflenest through lanes where no second vehicle could have 
))aji8^ ; and once we even drive across a broad tract of 
pssttire where no wheels have pressed the fresh young gprass 
for many a month before. At last we come to a mountain 
higher than any which I have yet seen in Burgundy — a 
mountain clad for the most part in a dense forest of the 
larch and fir, and only to be traversed on this side by a 
tfltrrbw foot-path carpeted with mosses of rich golden 
brown. 

At the foot of this mountain we once more alight. 
There is another way farther on by which tlie carriages 
can ascend ; but it is steep and wearisome. We are to 
walk up in the shade of the forest. 

■ Haw pleasant it is under this green roof, with its groin- 
ings of arched boughs and frettings of blue sky and golden 
siMishine! The young people wander on, two and two, 
along the leafy corridor, and M. Hamel gives his arm to 
•Marguerite. I cannot tell the subject of their talk, for I 
am far behind, walking with Madame Yaudon ; but I see 
him lean towards her, I see the daylight glittering on his 
silver curls, and I see, by the thoughtful bending of her 
bead and the occasional upturning of her face, that she is 
listening (as to him she always listens) in a dream. 

* Charles Gautier must beware,' says Madame Vaudon, 
signlEcantly. ^ Our hero with the silver locks hath a 
charmed tongue, and might prove a dangerous rival !' 

I look after them and sigh. 

* I should not be sorry to think so,' I reply, sadly, * if M. 
Hamel were likely to make her happier than the other ; but 
I fear that both are very unfit for my little Ma.T^^x\\feV 
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< Unfit! How SO?' 

* Nay, perhaps I have no right to judge either ; but it 
seems to me that M. Gautier is the last man in the worid 
whom Marguerite should marry. He is serious, proud, 
exacting ; and he treats her as though she were a little 
child* Hers is the buoyant vivacity of youtb — his the 
gravity of premature age.* 

* But he loves her ?' 

* Without knowing how to woo, or how to win ! Then, 
as to M. Hamel . . .' 

^ Ah, what have you to say to M. Hamel ? He surely 
is courteous, and cheerful, and ardent enough.! A young 
man still, despite his silver locks V 

I hesitate. I scarcely know how to answer. 

' M. Hamel is very fascinating,' I reply, at length ; ^ but 
. — but I don't feel as if he were to be trusted.' 

Madame Yaudon darts a penetrating glance at me^ and 
shrugs her shoulders d la Frangaise. 

^ It is true,' says she, ^ that we know nothing about him. 
His antecedents are a profound mystery.' 

' But where did he come from ? How did he obtain 
this appointment ?' 

^ Through one of our large land-owners here in the G6te 
d'Or, who met him somewhere abroad — where he was 
travelling, I believe, with a rich Anglo-Indian pupil. 
Our friend was delighted with him, kept up a correspond*- 
ence with him for more than eighteen montlis after, and 
when this little ministry was vacant, procured it for him. 
That is all that anybody knows; but there are endless 
reports about him — all ridiculous enough.' 

Here she beckons to Dr. Grandet. 
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' Dear friend,' she says, laughingly, * do repeat to Miss 
'Wylile the foolbh things that are said in Chalons of M. 
Hamel '/ 

* The Tittle doctor shakes his head, rubs his hands, and 
looks immensely *sly/ 

^Scandal, ray dear Madame Vaudon,' chuckles he. 

* Scandal, pure scandal, upon my honour V 

* Of course ! Go on.* 

* Well, if you will be so wicked ! — but, let me see — in 
the first place, there is Madame Nodier, (that old lady's 
inventive powers are really wonderful !) she says that 
he's a Jesuit in disguise.' 

* Admirable ! what next ?' 

* Mademoiselle Boulanger next. She will have it that he 
was an actor. Lecroix vows that he is no Frenchman — 
inclines to the opinion that he is of Spanish or Creole 
bleod. Deligny declares that out of a salary of four 
thousand francs, he spends at the rate of forty thousand. 
Then there are plenty of young ladies who can see in him 
only a hero of romance. He is a nobleman in distress — he 
is disappointed in love — he is an exile — he is, perhaps, one 
ef the heroes of the last Italian revolution I' 

Madame laughs aloud — the whole affair is so absurdly 
vmtnie. Dr. Grandet eoughs mysteriously. 

' There is one strange circumstance which I have ob- 
aeired,' says he, taking off his hat, as if for coolness, but 
holding it before his face to shut in the sound. 

'You little angel!' cries Madame, enthusiastically; 

* what is it ?' 

* You'll not repeat it V 
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* Foi d'honneur !* 

* Do you swear it by the bones of your ancestors?* 

* Solemnly/ replies Madame, with mock gravity. 

* Well then, have you not noticed that M, Hamel 

* Don't hesitate I That M. Hamel • • / 

* Never ungloves his right hand ?* 

We stop, involuntarily, and look in each other's^ faces* 
Neither of us have yet observed this peculiarity. What 
does it mean ? Can Dr. Grandet guess ? No. Dr. Gran- 
det is as profoundly puzzled as we ; and, in the midst of 
our conjectures, the forest-gloom clears suddenly away, 
and we iind ourselves at the end of our journey. 

It is a broad, open glade, high up on the shoulder of the 
mountain. All around us lie the close woods. At our feet 
sleeps a reedy tarn, ^dotted over with floating lilies, and 
peopled by gigantic pike, which go plunging down to tiie 
bottom when they hear the echo of our voices. To the left, 
lying a little way back, and protected by a dismantled gate- 
way, stands a large dilapidated building, with stone-crop 
growing on the broken roof, and rotten planks nailed over 
most of the windows, and a group of wild-looking children 
crowded together on the threshold. A waggon, lialf loaded 
with hay, blocks up the gateway. There are pigs and poultry 
all about ; and a savage watch-dog, who barks furiously at 
us, and would do more than bark if he could break his 
chain. Farther back still, with rough barn-doors fltted to 
the pillared portal, and a broken roof, and the stored hay 
jutting through the traceries of what has once been a 
goodly oriel«window, stands in melancholy degradation and 
decay, an exquisite gothic chapel ! 
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* Pilgrims all !' says M. Vaudon, oratorically, (for he is 
the leader of this expedition,) ' behold your goal ! Behold 
the monastery and chapel of Boisguilberte !* 

And so ^e go over all of it that may be seen ; for it is 
a farm-house now, and inhabited by a family of simple folks, 
who can hardly be brought to understand that we have 
travelled all this way for the mere purpose of visiting 
their ruinous outhouses. 

"Only a small angle of the house is occupied — the rest is 
abandoned to the bats and owls ; roofless, cobwebbed, and 
in niany places quite choked up with fallen beams and 
heaps of rubbish. The cellar, where the monks kept their 
good wine, is now a barn. Cheeses, and flour-sacks, and a 
cider-press lie stored at one end of what was once tiie 
tefectory. So much of the cloisters as can yet be traced 
aire divided into pig-sties. The chapel is a stable ; and 
wber^ the altar stood, now stands the manger. 

By the time that we have seen all these things, the 
ikirisLges arrive by the other road, the horses are led round 
to the farmer's stables, the hampers are unpacked, the fresh- 
caught pike are cooked and ready ; and a pleasant green 
Idloll, just out of sight of the farm-house, is chosen for 
but picnic. Here, with the tarn glittering near us in the 
sod, and the trees overhead, and a little sculptured crocket 
or two peering up among the foliage on the other side of 
the water, we enjoy as charming a picture as any artist 
need wish to see. So the snowy cloths are spread upon 
the grass ; and the champagne is cooled among the rushes 
oh the brink of the pond ; and the clatter of knives and 
forks, cork-drawing, conversation, and laughter is soon at 
its height. 
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UjTHind-by, when our ioterest in the cold fowls and 
plgeon*pie8 has somewhat abated, the young lady with the 
Ifuttar is called upon for a song — which she is kind enough 
to «AimtiiiMter in eight or ten broken-hearted versej>, very 
diamal and dispiriting. Then somebody wonders if there 
)M!( (Mty Wgeuds connected with the monastery ; and some- 
iHMiy vlsn proposes that the fanner be sent for and ques- 
tlmiiHl*- u utotion promptly negatived by M. HameL 

^ In th« ttrti placei' says he, ' the poor man would be too 
ll<Nrvtm« lt> MiUttmber anything; in the second place, his 
ftA^m U uuiiUt'UHtihk ; and, in the third place, if you want 

tH \^{ \p^(^% 1 ^^U ^"^'^'^ ^^ ^^ y^^ ^^^ pleasure.' 

t1iU i^tvMh is received with acclamations ; the glasses 
d^V^ MU«d ouoe more with fbamii^ nectar ; and M. Hamel, 
Valuing on his elbow beside Marguerite^ prepares to 
f«Jate a story. 

^ Let it be a very old l^;end, if you please ; M. Hamel !' 
laughs Madame Yaudon. 

^ It shall be as old as you like. What say you to the 
reign of Francis the First ?' 

' I should prefer the time of the Crusades.' 
' Be it so. In the time of the second Crusade, ladies 
and gentlemen, when Louis, the seventh of that name, was 
surprised and betrayed in the gorges of Lycaonia . • . but 
stay; perhaps you would prefer it in rhyme?' 

' Oh, in rhyme ! By all means in rhyme !' is the general 
chorus — so M. Hamel lays the g^tar across his knee ; un- 
gloves his left hand, and sweeps a few wild chords with his 
still gloved right ; pauses an instant ; looks at Marguerite, 
as if for inspiration ; tosses back his curls with a careless 
smile, and chants, rather than sings, the following — 
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legentr of iSoisguilbme. 

Beside this tarn, in ages gone. 

As antique legends darkly teil, 
A false, false Abbot and forty monks 

Did once in sinful plenty dwell. 

AccursM of Christ and all the saints, 
They robb'd the rich ; they robb'd the poor ; 

They quaffed the best of Malvoisie ; 
They turnM the hungry from thdr door. 

And though the nations wept aloud 

And famine stalked across the land- 
And though the best of Christian blood 

Redden'd the thirsty Arab sand — 

These monks kept up their ancient state, 

Nor cared how kmgtbe troubles lasted ; 
But fed their deer, and stocked th^pond, 
, And feasted when they should have fasted. 

And so it fell one Ckristraas-eve, 

When it was dark, and cold, and late, 
A pious knight from Palestine 

Came knocking at the convent-gate. 

He rode a steed of Eastern blood ; 

His helm was up ; his eye was bold ; 
And round about his neck he wore 

A chain of Saracenic gold. 

* What ho ! good monks of Boisguilberte, 

Your guest am I to-night !' quoth he. 

* Have you a stable for my steed ? 

A supper, and a cell for me ?' 

The Abbot laughed ; the friars scoffed ; 

They fell upon that knight renown'd, 
And bore him down, and tied hit anna. 

And laid hiai mpdwe on the 
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* 1^ guest V cried they, ' your steed shall be 

Into our convent-stable led ; 
And, as we have no cell to spare. 
Yourself must sleep among the dead !* 

He marked them with a steadfast eye ; 

He heard them with a dauntless face ; 
He was too brave to fear to die ; 

He was too proud to sue for grace. 

They tore the chain from round his neck. 
And then (oh, brave unhappy knight 1) 

0*er the black waters of the pond 
Their torches flashed a sullen light* 

And the great pike that dwell beneath, 
All startled by the sudden glare, ^ 

Div'd down among the water-weeds. 
And darted blindly here and there : 

And one white owl that made her nest 

Up in the belfry tow'r hard by, 
Flew round and round on swirling wings. 

And vanished with a ghostly cry. 

The Abbot stood upon the brink ; 

He laughed aloud in cruel glee , 
He wav*d his torch ; — * quick ! fling him in — 

Our fish will feast to-night !* said he. 

They flung him in. * Farewell !' they cried. 
And crowded round the reedy shore. 

He gasping rose — * Till Christmas next !* 
He said — then sank to rise no more. 

* Till Christmas next 1' They stood and star'd 

Into each other's guilty eyes — 
Then fled within the convent-gates 
Lest they should see their victim rise. 
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The fragile bubbles rose and broke ; 

The widening circles died away ; 
The white owl shriek'd again ; the pike 

Were left to silence and their prey. 

****** 
****** 

A year went by. The stealthy fogs 

Crept up the hill with footsteps slow ; 
And all the woods of Boisguilberte ; ^ 

Lay hush'd and heavy in the snow. . 

The sullen sun was red by day ; 

The nights were black ; the winds were keen ; 
And all across the frozen pond 

The footprints of the wolves were seen : 

And vague foreshadowings of woe 

Beset the monks with mortal fear-^ 
Strange shadows through the cloister pac'd — 

Strange whispers threaten'd ev'ry ear- 
Strange writings started forth at dusk 

In fiery lines along the walls ; 
Strange spectres round the chapel sat, 

At midnight, in the sculptured stalls ! 

* Oh, father Abbot 1' cried the monks, 

* Let us repent 1 Our sins are great I 
To-morrow will be Christmas-eve — 
To-morrow night will be too late ; 

* And should the drowned dead arise . • . ' 

The Abbot laugh'd with might and main. 

* The ice,' said he, * is three feet deep— 

He'd find it hard to rise again ! 

* But when to-morrow night is come, 

We*ll say a mass to rest his soul V 
To-morrow came, and all day long 
The chapel'4)eU was heard to toll. 
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At eve they met to read the mass. 

Bent low was tv'ry shaven crown ; J 
One trembling monk the tapers lit ; 

One held hk missal upside down : 

And when their quav'ring voices in 

The Dies Irce all united, 
Even the Abbot told his beads 

And fragments of the Creed redted. 

And when • • • but hark I what sounds are those ? 

Is it the splitting of the ice ? 
Is it a steel-clad hand that smites 

Against the outer portal thrice ? 

Is it the tread of an armed heel ? 

The frightened monks forget to pray ; 
The Abbot drops the holy book ; 

The Dies IrcB dies away ; 

And in the shadow of the door 
They see their year-gone victim stand I 

His rusty mail drips on the floor ; 
He beckons with uplifted hand ! 

The Abbot rose. He could not wait ; 

He could not strive, nor even pray ; 
For when the mighty dead command, 

The living must perforce obey. Z 

The spectre-knight then gaz'd aromid 
With stony eye, and hand uprear'd. 
* Farewell,* said he, * till Christmas next !' 
Then knight and Abbot disappeared. 

nt * * m m * 

And thus it is the place is curs'd, 

And long since fallen to decay ; 
For every Christmas-eve the knight 

Came back and took a monk awi^t 
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Cam0 bftdc while yet a blood-stain'd wreteh 

The holy convent garb profian'd ; 
Came back while yet a guilty soul 

Of all thoae forty monks remained ; 

^nd still comes back to earth — ^if we 

The peasant's story may believe — 
And rises from the murky tarn 

At midnight er'ry Christmas-eve ! 

The legend is orer. The improvisatore lays aside the 
g^tar, laughs at the aight of our attentive faces, holds up 
bis glass to be refilled, and says : — 

' Is my legend old enough, and lionihle enough, to 
please you?' 

' So old/ 'replies Madame Yaudon, ' that I believe 
every word of it, and begin to be half afraid that you 
yourself are the ghost of the Crusader!' 

' And so horrible/ atkb Dr. Grandet, < that I am sorry 
I ate any of the pike !' 

By this time we have all eufBciently recovered from our 
surprise to thank M. Hamel for his improvisation. Mar* 
guerite alone is silent ; Imu lier lodes are praise and thanks 
enough* 

Then, we break up the litUe dinner-party, and stroll 
about in twos and threes while the servants take owr places, 
and demolish the rest of the viands. Some sketch. the ruins 
of the chapeL Some set off on a dimbiing excursion to 
the top of the mountain, whence an extensive prospect may 
be seen. Some wander in the shade of the trees cm 
the border of the forest. Among the last are Ajd^Ie 
and the young Germsn tsav^er, Marguerite and M. 
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And now the sun ginks lower and lower in the sky ; the 
air cools upon the mountain ; and the waning of the sultry 
afternoon warns the stragglers back. By-and-by we have 
all assembled in front of the farm-house ; the horses are put 
to; the grateful peasants are rewarded with a liberal 
gratuity ; and the last three bottles of Chambertin are 
handed round as a stirrup-cup before we begin our 
journey. 

* To the Naiad of the waters !' cries M. Hamel, flinging 
a libation of red wine into the tarn, glass and all. 

Whereupon we drive laughingly away down a steep 
roadway on the other side of the forest, where the birds are 
wheeling, and twittering, and fluttering home to their nests 
in the branches. 

We are four in each carriage. Madame Yaudon, 
General Max, Marguerite, and I occupy the last in the 
procession, and M. Hamel rides beside us, jesting all the 
way. 

Then the dusk begins to steal over the landscape, and 
the talk grows more exclusive, and General Max enter* 
tains me with a tedious story, beginning— 

' I remember, mademoiselle, when we bivouacked, on 
the heights of Fontenoy, on the 29th of March, 1814, just 
the evening before we defeated your armies, with such terrible 
carnage . . •' 

Then Madame Yaudon falls sound asleep in the comer, 
beside Marguerite; and I have the g^reatest difficulty 
in the world to keep awake. Then the shadows gather 
round us thicker and thicker; and the general's story 
grows longer and prosier; and M. Hamel bends lower, 
and speaks sofllier, and rides with his hand resting on the 
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jCurriage-doory and his head inclined nearer and nearer to 
the drooping face of my little Marguerite. 

^ My mind misgives. 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
'■ ' Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this day's rerels,' 



CHAPTER XVII. 



monsieur's little study. 



M. Delahaye had a little room down stairs which he called 
his study. It contained no books ; but was furnished instead 
with a great many pairs of lacquered boots, some highly- 
coloured engravings of singers and ballet-dancers, and a 
bookcase full of pomade-pots, curling-irons, and cosmi' 
tiques. Here monsieur was in the habit of retiring after 
breakfast with the newspaper ; here he * meditated ' after 
dinner ; and here he was supposed to transact all the busi- 
ness of the estate. A large writing-table, containing a 
}edger, a file of bills, and an empty ink-bottle, contributed 
to favour that illusion • The windows of this chaste retreat 
opened upon the little shady path between the house and 
the garden. 

< My dear mademoiselle,' said Monsieur, meeting me one 
morning in this path, ^ you are a woman of genius. Your 
powers of mind are — ahem! — ^gigantic. Intellectually 
speaking, mademoiselle, yoik»8oar above us like • • . .' 

Mcm^eur paused for a simile, and then added majestically 
<*— * like a balloon T 
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Searcely knowing h^ir to answer this dubious eonplir 
ment, I dropped a demnre eomrtesjTy and waited to hear 
more. After a few flowerj speechesy Monsieur came to 
the point. 

He had discovered, somehow or another, that I could 
keep accounts. 

' To be candid with you, my dear young lady,' he said, 
* I am no arithmetician. At the time when I should have 
been studying the multiplication-table, I was already cultir 
vating my voice and the fine arts, pwsuing the enchanted 
mazes of the Beautiful, and losing mysdf in — ahem ! — 
the — the Realms of Fancy. Do you follow me ?* 

* Perfectly, sir,' I replied. * Ton want me to cast up 
some accounts for you.' 

Monsieur kissed his hand in token of assent. 
^ But confidentially/ whispered he. ' Confidentially ; oh, 
my charming g^est I Not a word to Alexander !' 

* You may depend on my silence, sir,' said I, smiling 
— whereupon Monsieur squeezed my hand in an ecstasy of 
g^titttde, and preceded me to the stody. 

Here he explained to me that hbland produced annually 
a small quantity of wine, and that his brotiier aided him in 
the sale thereof, requiring only, for the sake of clearness, 
that their accounts should be balanced once a-year. This 
awful period, it seemed, was now at hand, and Monsieur, 
more titan ever bewildered, declared that he had reached 
the very verge of despair. 

' In which emergency,* said he, contemplating his eravat 
in the looking-glass, ^ knowing the delicious amiability of 
your disposition, and micoaraged by the uninterrupted 
urbanity of our diurnal intercourse, I ventured • • / 
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.' Fray don't apologize, sir,' I intorupted, getting more 
impatient than was quite consistent with the delicious ami- 
ability of my disposition* ' I shall do it lor you with 
pleasure, and if I may take the books up to my own room, 
I dare say I shall be able to return them in the aftermMm.' 

Monsieur looked alarmed. 

^ But — ^but my brother is at home to-day,' said he. 
< You might be seen carrying them backwards and for- 
wards!' 

* Then I must work here ?' 
Monsieur kissed his hand again. 

* (Test hien Vendroit henit, 
Consacrepar Vwmowr J* 

—hummed he, with an air of faded gallantry. 

< And if I work here, air, I must be alone,' I added, 
rather crossly. 

* Alone !' murmured Monsieur. ^ Oh, ye sylphides that 
inhabit little dew-drops ! did she say alone ?' 

I afiected not to hear this invocation, and remained 
standing with so determined an air that he had no longer 
any excuse for remaining. 

* I will retire,' said he, sentimentally. * Polyhynmia, 
perchance, will prove less cruel to her votary ! My talented 
guest, adieu I' 

He sighed, bowed, made an effort to see his back in the 
looking-glass, and took snuff with the grand air of Louis 
Xiy. Finding that I was already sorting the bills, and 
quite heedless of these fascinations, he saimtered slowly to 
the doop — paused — ^repeated in a mysterious whisper : — 
^ ' Bemembeio-Hiot a word to Alexamier I' and withdrew. 
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He then went to the saHon and practised for hours, and 
Madame took her work, and sat and listened to him. 

I was as busy as a bee for the rest of the momiug, and 
Marguerite had a holiday. I ran and fetched my own 
ink-bottle ; sorted the bills ; made out the entries in my 
very best writing ; verified the sum total three times over, 
that I might be sure of its accuracy, and finished just ten 
minutes before the dinner-bell was rung. Monsieur, it 
is needless to add, was enchanted. 

After this I had many a task of the same kind to per- 
form, and scarcely a week passed that I was not installed 
for an hour or so in Monsieur's queer little study. I like 
what is called dry work, especially account-keeping, and I 
was quite pleased with the occasional change. As soon as 
my employers were convinced of this, they no longer 
scrupled to trouble me, and I found myself before long 
intrusted with all matters relating to their private affairs — 
acting, in fact, as a kind of private secretary to M. and 
Madame Delahaye. 

Thus it happened that Marguerite had many a holiday, 
and that my guardianship became in a measure withdrawn 
from her. Thus it happened, also, that I one morning 
beheld an incident which furnished me with some mis- 
givings, and caused me to watch the progress of events 
more closely than before. 

I have risen somewhat earlier than usual on this par- 
ticular morning, and stolen down stairs before the heads of 
the household are awake, intending to finish some accounts 
begun late the evening before. Early as I am, however, 
Marguerite is in advance of me, for I find her bedroom- 
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door open as I go by, and see one of her gloves upon a 
table in the hall. 

The morning sun is shining full into Monsieur's little 
study, illuminating the faded smiles of the ballet-dancers 
on the walls, and covering my scattered papers with 
patches of bright light and shifting shadows from green 
leaves without. 

Pausing with the pen in my hand, I look up at the 
roofing boughs of the trees beside the window, and at the 
background of deep-blue sky that peeps between them. I 
listen to the lark high up in the heavens, and to the shrill 
hot cry of the cigales on the pavement of the little path- 
way^ and I feel more than half inclined to let the writing 
wait while I also bask awhile in the sunshine and drink in 
the fresh air of the new day. 

As I am yet lingering beside the open casement, uncer- 
tain whether to go or stay, I hear the gate creak on its 
hinges, and see Marguerite coming in from the garden. 
There is something so abstracted in her attitude, and she 
looks so unlike my little playful companion of a few weeks 
since, that I draw back involuntarily and observe her. 

Her step is slow, her eyes are fixed upon the ground, 
and in her hand she carries a bunch of the large ox-eyed 
daisy. Pedro gambols round her, but she takes no notice 
of him. She goes lingeringly past the window without 
even a glance to see if I am there. Alas, her thoughts are 
far away, and I am quite forgotten ! Now, at the distance 
of a few yards, she pauses. She leans against the low wall 
that divides the path from the garden, looks round to sec 
if any one be near, and then, smiling faintly to herself, 
begins plucking her flowers leaf from leaf. 



I 
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Ah, I recognize it ! It U an old Gennan game, of which 
I remember to have read long ago in some quaint romance 
about the river Rhine — a floral cliarm by which young 
Frauleins test the truth of lovers' vows ! See, her lips 
move with the falling of every leaflet ! What are those 
words so softly murmured that I can scarcely hear them ? 

In the eagerness of my curiosity, I even lean forward 
to listen. In the earnestness of her invocation she neither 
sees nor hears me. 

' He loves me — very much — passionately — not at all !' 

This is the formula, and with every variation of the sen- 
timent a leaf falls, like a tear. 

Now there are but four or five left. Her colour comes 
and goes — her lips tremble — she has half a mind to fling 
the oracle away and know no more I 

She plucks another, and another — and now, having 
calculated ta the end, flings the last triumphantly into the 
air. 

* Passionately I' 

How charming she looks with that flush on her cheek, 
and that smile on her lips I How she repeats the word to 
herself, as if it were a precious secret ; and then, with a 
peal of ringing laughter, hugs the old dog round the neck 
and bounds away down the path like a young fawn ! 

I remain there for some seconds, mute and sorrowful. 
She is gone, and she did not see me. So much the better ! 

My eyes fill with tears. There lie the scattered leaves — 
Alas, poor cousin Charles I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ON A SUMMEk's evening. 



!Now that the summer evenings were come, and M. Hamel 
\7as so frequent a guest, I often walked alone in the 
neighbourhood of Montrocher. It was pleasant to wander 
out thus at sunset, when the heat of the day was past and 
the dgaks were still. Sometimes I met the village priest, 
with his breviary in his hand and the little children clinging 
to his skirts, returning home after the Angelus — some- 
times a party of sun-browned vignerons^ plodding wearily 
back after their long day's work on the mountains — some- 
times in the quiet lanes, where I liked best to stroll, 
couples of young lovers, blushing and shy, who shrank 
back at my approach, and gave me a timid ' good-evening,* 
as I passed. 

They were my happiest hours, and my most solitary. 
Hours full of musings on the present and the past, and fed 
by conjectures of the future. 

Sauntering along thus one evening, when the red sun 
burns through the belt of amber vapour that skirts th^ 
landscape all around, and my shadow lengthens before me 
along the dusty road, I am overtaken by a gentleman on 
horseback, who calls me by my name, and uncovers 
courteously when I look up. It is M. Charles, and he is 
riding in the direction of La Eochepdt. 

' Good -evening, mademoiselle. Yours is a lonely 
walk.' 

« 

0*1 
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* But a very pleasant one, thank you. Do you come 
from Montrocher ?' 

* I — I come from Meursault,' he replies, with some 
embarrassment. < I have ridden through the village ; but 
I have not called at our friend's this evening.' 

There is a momentary silence, and M. Charles controls 
his horse to a slow walk. 

^ I was not sure that I should find them alone,' he next 
addsi playing nervously with his whip-handle. ^ And — 
and I was not sure that I should be welcome.' 

Finding me still silent, he springs to the ground, passes 
the bridle over his arm, and walks beside me. 

^ Mademoiselle,' he says, in an agitated voice, ' tell me, 
am I right P Is — ^is Monsieur Hamel there ?' 

* I really do not know. He was not there when I 
left.' 

* Then — ^forgive me for questioning you — ^why are you 
walking alone ? Why is not Marguerite with you ?' 

I was unwilling to tell him that they were expecting M. 
Hamel ; but he interpreted my hesitation in an instant. 

^ Enough,' he said, impatiently. ' You need not take 
the trouble to shape the unwelcome truth. I am glad I 
did not go near the house. I could not have met that man 
with common civility. How often is he there ? Once a 
week ? Twice ? Three times ? Tell me, I entreat you I' 

I knew not how to answ^. I endeavoured to palliate 
matters ; but my mediation took the form of a reproach. 

' You should come oftener yourself,' I said, ' and then 
no other could occupy your place. M. Hamel is a frequent 
visitor ; but why are you not the same ? This intimacy 
could never have progressed so fer if . • . .' 
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* If what?' 

* Will you forgive me, if I speak plainly ?' 
^ Ay, and thank you also.' 

^ If you had taken as much pains to win Marguerite's 
affection as you took to estrange her from you.' 

* 1 1 I estrange her ! You are dreaming !' 

His astonishment was so real that, but for the sorrow of 
^e thing, I could scarcely have forborne a smile. 

*I can well believe,' I replied, * that you are quite 

unaware of all that you have done ; still it is indeed too 
true that you have yourself to blame for much that offends 
you,' 

^ Tell me, at least, mademoiselle, of what I have been 
guilty.' 

- I saw that the old proud spirit had again come over 
him ; but I resolved not to notice it. 

^ You have chilled the warmest heart, and wounded the 
most sensitive nature in the world,' I said, calmly. ' You 
have been exacting when you should have been yielding. 
You have shown none of the devotion, none of the 
ifldulgence, none of the submission of a lover. You have 
treated Marguerite as if she were a child to be schooled 
and governed, not as a woman to be wooed and won. 
Spoiled and petted as she has been all her life, living in a 
home where her every wish is law to those around her, you 
alone, monsieur, have attempted to oppose and control 
her • • • . 

* And was I not right ?' he interrupted, hastily. * Was 
it not my duty to correct her faults ?' 

^ Yes, had you been her husband ; but was it judicious 
while you were only her lover P' 
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He paused, and bit his lip. 

^ She would have loved me all the moire for it/if she were 
sensible and grateful/ he said, after awhile. 

^ But if she were only childish, sensitive, impulsive, self- 
willed ?' 

He looked down, and made no answer. I pursued mj 
advantage. 

^ It was not because Marguerite was promised to you 
while quite a child, and unable to choose for herself, that 
you should have treated her as if she were already your 
property. It was not because you were sure of her that 
you should have deemed it unnecessary to please her. The 
effort • . • .' 

^ Pardon me, mademoiselle, but I am not so ungenerous 
as you imply,' interposed M. Charles. ^ It is not in my 
nature to fisiwn and flatter. I love Marguerite, and she 
knows it. That knowledge should suffice. I am neither a 
Borneo nor a St. Preux, and I hold it beneath a man's 
dignity to sigh and serenade like a lover in a romance. I 
h^ve omitted that folly, not because I was negligent of 
pleasing her, but because it would have been unworthy of 
myself to stoop so low.' 

There was no reply to be made to a speech like this, so I 
only listened, and looked doubtful. A long silence followed^ 
during which he glanced at me uneasily from time to 
time, and sighed heavily. 

^ You think me too uncompromising ?' he said, at 
length. 

* I think you too proud,* I replied, bluntly. 
He smiled. 

* It is my great fault,' said he* 
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* And your pet fault,* I rejoined, with impatience. 
* You are proud of being proud — like every one else that I 
ever met before. Correct yourself of it, monsieur, since 
you have so great a talent for reproval.' 

He smiled again with entire good humour. 

* You are a severe Mentor,' he said ; * but a very 
straightforward and kindly one, I am sure. It would have 
been well for me had I sooner enjoyed the honour of your 
acquaintance and the benefit of your advice.' 

* It would, indeed,' I said, sadly. * That is, if you 
would have listened to me. Even now, perhaps, it is not 
too late.- 

He started, and changed colour. 

*Too late!' he echoed. « Too late! What do you 
mean by " too late ?" ' 

* I mean that — that if you will strive to make her love 
you— if you will let her see how much you love her-^if, in 
short, you will put a»de your pride, your false dignity^ 
your reserve, you may win her even now.* 

He stood still, and I saw that his lips trembled. 

* Good God I' he said, eagerly, ' do you doubt it P Do 
you — do you think she dislikes me F' 

* I don't think that die dislikes you,' I replied, un^* 
willingly ; ' but it is natural that she should compare your 
coldness with the indulgence of others, and prefer those 
who • • 

* One word, mademoiselle — one frank word, I beseech 
you ! Have I quite lost her ? Does she — does she 
love . . .' 

He could not speak the hated name, but laid his hand 
imploringly upon my arm, I hesitated. I dreaded lest I 
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should say too much ; but my j&ce betrayed what my 
tongue would fidn have denied* 

He gave utterance to a kind of smothered sob, and 
turned his head away. 

* You need not tell me,' he said, bitterly. ' I see how it 
is — I feel how it must end. Oh, Marguerite, Marguerite !' 

I could not see his emotion without attempting some 
consolation; and I pitied him from the bottom of my 
heart. 

^ You do wrong/ I said, soothingly, ^ to anticipate the 
worst. Remember, that perhaps it is not yet too late ! 
Bemember what an advantage is yours even now I She b 
your betrothed, and if you are but prompt . . .' 

He turned, and held out his hand to me. I saw that his 
face was very pale. 

* You have told me many truths to-day, mademoiselle,^ 
said he, in a low voice, * and I thank you. I — I must 
consider what is best to be done, and heaven grant that I 
may choose the right. At present I scarcely know how to 
act— or how to think !* 

With these words he sprang into the saddle, put spurs 
to his horse, and rode wildly away ; leaving me standing 
by the roadside, speechless and sorrowful. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

CONFIDENCES. 

/ SiSTER-iN-iiAW,' said uncle Alexander, speaking for the 
first time since breakfast had begun ; Mt is just three weeks 
to-day since Charles Grautier last set foot in this house. 
What is the meaning of it ?' 

Marguerite looked down, Madame shrugged her 
shoulders, and was silent. 

^ What is the meaning of it, I say P' repeated uncle 
Alexander — this time somewhat louder. 

^ Ah Ciel! how should I explain the caprices of M. 
Charles Gautier ?' retorted Madame. ^ It is his pleasure, 
I suppose, to remain away.' 

. A shade passed over uncle Alexander's brow, and he 
plucked angrily at his iron-gray moustache. 

* He is not a man to entertain " caprices," sister-in-law,' 
said he. ^ You know that as well as I. Perhaps, however, 
you do not know that he rode past the door of this very 
house the day before yesterday, and that, too, without even 
looking up at the windows. This was not caprice. He 
had some reason for avoiding us, and I wish to know what 
that reason is.' 

M. Delahaye set down his glass untasted. 

^ Rode past the house !' said he, with astonishment. 
' My nephew Charles — my son-in-law infuturo I Brother 
Alexander, the thing is incredible — incredible I I can't 
believe it.' 
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* Believe or not as you like best,* ''gprowlfid uncle 
Alexander. ' I saw him myself, and my eyes are better 
than most people's.* 

Monsieur drew a long breath, and looked much disturbed ; 
but Madame maintained her attitude of indifference. 

' If,' said she, ^ he chooses still to be offended about that 
Iboliah matter of the book (in which, by the way, he was 
altogether to blame) we cannot help it, brother Alexander 
-— «nd if he supposes that Marguerite is responsible to him 
alone, or that her parents are to be guided by his caprices 
in the choice of their acquaintance, he has vastly mistaken 
his position in this family.' 

* Caprices — caprices again !' exclaimed uncle Alexander, 
impatiently. ^ Sister-in-law, you talk like a woman ! 
Charles Gautier never had a caprice in his life. He is an 
honourable, straightforward man ; and it would be well if 
you had the sense to appreciate him !' 

^ Appreciate him, indeed !' echoed Madame. ^ Why his 
prejudices against M, Hamel — ' 

* Confound M. Hamel !' interrupted uncle Alexander. 
^ I wish with all my heart that he had been at the devil 
before he came here !' 

Marguerite flushed with indignaticm ; and M. Delahaye 
leaned back and waved his hand. 

* Brother Alexander,' said he, with an air of dignified 
reproach. ' Your phraseology is indecorous — ^reprehensibly 
indecorous ; both as regards the object of your remarks, and 
the presence of the — ahem ! the fair sex. No gentleman 
(much less a member of the clerical profession) could be 
supposed, under any circumstances, to go to the — ahem ! 
I am shocked, brother Alexander. I am shocked/ 
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Brother Alexander gave utterance to a sarcastic grunt, 
and ate peas with his knife, doggedly. 

* If, indeed/ continued Monsieur, regarding him all 
the time with supreme disgust, * my nephew Charles do 
really entertain such prejudices, and participate in such 
sentiments as — ^asyou appear to nourish, brother Alexander, 
I have only to add, that he is a young man of ill-directed 
tastes and obtuse perceptions, and that he had better remain 
away till — Good heavens, brother Alexander! what are 
you about ?' 

Uncle Alexander was at that moment wiping his plate 
with a piece of bread, that he might lose none of the gravy. 
He looked up with a diabolical grin. 

* Hey ?' said he. ' What's the matter now ? Anything 
wrong?' 

* Wrong !' exclaimed his elder brother, fanning himself 
pathetically with his pocket-handkerchief. * Sir — your 
vulgar idiosyncrasies will be the death of me !' 

Whereat uncle Alexander laughed outright, pushed in 
his plate, smacked his lips, and rose from table. 

* I'm going out,' said he^ ' for the day ; and if I see 
Charles I shall invite him to dine here on Sunday — so I 
give you all fair warning.' 

With these words he took his hat, and turned to leave 
the room. At the door he paused, and drew a newspaper 
from his pocket. 

^ There is a column of statistics here that I want 
copied,' he said. * Who will do it for me ? No — not 
you, monkey, I am afraid to trust you.* 

His eyes were fixed on me as he spoke, so I rose and 
held out my hand for it« 
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' If you will trust me, sir,' I said, ' I will endeavour to 
do it correctly.' 

He nodded, muttered something which sounded like 
^ much obliged,' and hurried from the room. 

The breakfast-party then broke up, and I carried the 
newspaper to my own chamber, and copied the column of 
statistics fairly out on two large sheets of ruled paper. 

Just as I had finished, Marguerite tapped at my door 
with her English books in her hand. 

^ Shall I read here, mademoiselle, or in the sdhn?* she 
asked. 

^ Here, dear ; because we shall be cooler, and less inter- 
rupted. But wait for a few moments while I verify the^ 
figures.' 

She put her books on the table, drew a stool beside me, 
and sat down at my feet. 

' I will be very quiet, mademoiselle,' she said, gently, 
and laid her head, with a sigh, upon my knees. 

By-and-by she possessed herself of my left hand, and 
more than once, while I continued perfecting my work, 
pressed her lips fondly against the palm. They were hot 
and dry, and when I at length looked down and laid my 
pen aside, I saw that her face was v^ry pale. 

< Petite,^ said I, passing my hand caressingly over her 
hair, ' you are silent and sad to-day.' 

^ I am tired, mademoiselle.' 

« Tired I Of what, diene ?* 

' Of thinking,' said she, with a sigh of deep weariness. 

There was a pause. 

* And shall I tell you what you have been thinking of. 
Marguerite?' I asked, taking her head between my 
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tFO hands, and bending over till my lips rested on her 
forehead. 

' Yes — if you are a sorcerer, or a cUiirvoyante V 

' I am neither — and yet I am almost sure that you have 
been thinking of what your uncle told us at breakfast about 
poor cousin Charles.' 

She stirred uneasily, and I saw the blood mount faintly 
to her cheeks. 

' I cannot believe it,' she said. ^ I think uncle Alex* 
aiider was mistaken.' 

* No, Marguerite,' I replied, gravely. * He was not 
mistaken. Your cousin did really pass the house — for I 
saw him.' 

Her breath came quickly. She opened her lips as if to 
speak ; but closed them again without a word. 

^ He would not call here,' I continued ; ^ because he 
feared to be unwelcome — ^because he feared to find another 
in his place.' 

V Nay,' mademoiselle,' exclaimed Marguerite, impatiently, 
^ ypu cannot know that !' 

' Dear, he told me so.' 

She started at this — looked up suddenly in my&ce — 
and repeated the words after me. 

^ He told you so, mademoiselle !' 

^ Yes. I was walking ; he was riding, and had just 
passed through the village. Oh, Marguerite, he is very 
jealous and unhappy !' 

She looked down and bit her lip. 

^ And, dear, you give him reason to be so,' I added. 
' Your coldness towards himself — your encouragement of 
M. Hamel . 
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^ Charles is unjust to M. Harael !' interrupted Mar- 
guerite. 

^ Perhaps so ; but it is because he loves you.' 

* No — no — ^no,* she exclaimed hastily. * He never loved 
me I He never loved me in his life !' 

^ He did, Marguerite ; and he does. Your cousin is 
undemonstrative; but his feelings are warm and deep — 
the warmer, perhaps, because they are so silent. He does 
indeed love you most dearly ! Would you believe it if he 
told you so himself? — ^if he overcame his natural reserve, 
and showed all the tenderness that lies hidden in his 
heart?' 

Her agitation was great, and she began nervously 
rending the feathers from a pen. 

^ I — perhaps, I might believe it,' she replied in a low 
voice ; ' but . . but . . .' 

« But what ?' 

* But I could never give him any affection in return !' 

* And why so, cherie ? Is he not your betrothed hus- 
band?' 

She shuddered, and was silent. 

* Marguerite !' I said, earnestly, * Marguerite, have con- 
fidence in me ! Is it — is it because you have no heart left 
to give him ? Do you love M. Hamel V 

Her colour came and went. Her lips trembled. 
' I am afraid I do I' she cried, bursting into a passion 
of tears, and hiding her face in my lap. 

* My poor darling !' 

It was all that I could say ; for my own tears inter- 
rupted the words I was a]bout to utter. 

Then I took her in my arms, and laid her head upon my 
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boeom as if she had been a little child, and kissed her wet 
eyelashes, and did my best to soothe her ; but she wept for 
a long time, and was not easily comforted. 

' Oh, mademoiselle,' she said, brokenly, ^ I am so 
wretched ! I feel as if it were so fidse^so dishonourable ! 
« • . and yet I cannot help it ! Why did they promise 
me to Charles when I was a child, and neither knew nor 
loved him? He has never been gentle and kind to me, 
mademoiselle — never ! — never ! And now, when . . .' 

She hesitated, and a burning blush crimsoned all her 
face and neck. 

* Go on, my darling, and tell me all !' 

She made a violent effort over her own reluctance. 

^ And now, mademoiselle,' she said, ' when I am old 
enough to — to see and judge for myself, am I so very much 
to blame if — if I . . .' 

She threw her arms about my neck, and half-smiling, 
half-sobbing, hid her face on my shoulder. 

I was sadly perplexed and troubled. 

* Alas ! my foolish birdie,' I said, sighing, ^ this is a 
sorry business, look on it from which side we may I But 
there is one important item which you have not yet told 
me.' 

* And that is ? . . .' 

' Has M. Hamel ever said anything definite to you ?' 

* Never, mademoiselle ; and yet . . .' 

* And yet you know that he loves you — is that it ? Oh, 
petite I petite ! the wprst is all to come !' 

We sat together a|id talked it over for a long time, and 
Marguerite poured out all her heart to me. Alas ! bow 
simple and loving a heart it was, and what an unreal^ 

m 
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dream was life to her I When at length we rose £nom our 
places, the sun was already bending westward, and the 
shadows lay long upon the grass. 

' Heigho ! little one,' said I, ' the day is almost past, 
and we have had no English lesson !' 

' I am glad of it,' she whispered, nestling closer to my 
side, and laying her cheek up against mine. * I am very 
glad of it, mademoiselle. I feel much happier now !' 

* And I am glad of it also, my darling ; for it seems to me 
that you and I have been somewhat estranged since . . .' 

She interrupted my sentence with a kiss. 

* I will have no more secrets from you, my dear, kind 
mademoiselle !' said she^ fondly. 

And so we went down stairs together, and there was 
confidence once more between us. 

M. Alexander neither brought M. Charles, nor came 
back himself in time for dinner. When he did return, ha 
went straight to his own room, and there remained with his 
books and papers till quite late in the evening. About ten 
o'clock, when M. Delahaye had retired for the night, and 
we were all reading round the table, he made his appearance 
in the salouy took possession of a sofa, and smoked him- 
self to sleep. 

Presently Madame got up and left the room ; but on 
tiptoe, and so softly that she could not have roused the 
lightest sleeper. Nevertheless, M. Alexander opened his 
eyes, and was miraculously wide awake in an instant. 

^ Eh hteriy said he, quickly. * Where are my statistics ?' 

They were laid, folded and ready, on the table, beside 
my book. He took them from mewitliout a word — glanced 
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at die first page — thrust them into his capacious pocket—- 
refilled his pipe, and smoked for some minutes in silence. 

Then he rose abruptly, and lit his bedroom-candle. 

* Humph !' said he, as he passed my chair. ' Now, I 
understand the improvement in my brother's arithmetic ! 
Good-night, monkey.' 



CHAPTER XX, 

THE FATE OF A BOUQUET. 



The three weeks lengthened to a month, and still no 
cousin Charles made his appearance. We did not even see 
him on Sundays, as in the spring-time ; for it was now our 
custom to attend the second instead of the first service at 
Ciialons, and M. Charles never played but in the morning. 
The pleasant coolness of our homeward journey during the 
sultry July weather was the reason assigned ; but, as the 
change was not made till after the estrangement had 
begun, I was more than half inclined to think there^was 
avoidance on both sides. But, if cousin Charles staid 
away, M. Hamel's visits, on the contrary, were as frequent 
and entertaining as ever. He had always something to 
bring, or to relate. Now it was a new volume of Sand or 
Latuartine ; or a foreign plant which he had reared on 
purpose for Madame ; or the latest critique of a new opera 
for Monsieur ; or a song which he had himself composed, 
and wished to submit to our general criticism. On the 
particular evening of which I am about to speak, he brought 
with him a small, but precious volume of engravii^ and 
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etchings ; and as Maiguerite, delighted, turned the pages, 
he hung over the back of her chair and comineBted upoa 
each. 

* This charming head,' said he, ^ is ^ig^ved b j Beffto- 
lozzi, after a painting by Angelica Kauffmann. Would 
you have believed that mere dots and lines oould produce 
such effect? How the shadows deepen, and then melt 
again into half-light ! The bloom Beems to rest upon^that 
cheek ; and you can almost see the breath that parts her 
lips!' 

^ It is, indeed, very beautiful,' murmured Marguerite. 
^ And this — this is surely a scene in Venice ?' 

^Yes, a view of the Mocenigo palace, sketched by 
Prout. Here Lord Byron performed some of his most 
eccentric exploits. More than once, when returning from 
the palace of some friend or neighbour, he has been 
known to plunge into the canal and swim to his own door 
— sometimes even by night, with a lantern held up in one 
hand to light him on his watery way I' 

* How daring 1' 

^ Say rather, how absurd, when it was in his power to 
choose between a gondola and a catarrh I Ah, now you 
come to one of the gems of my collection 1 This is a 
proof copy of the £imous " Three Trees," designed and 
etched by Eembrandt himself.' 

* Dear me,' said Marguerite, innocently. ' It is very 
ugly I' 

^Oh, treason! 'Tis one of the most wonderful light- 
and-shadow pictures in the world! Only observe those 
piled clouds, that sweep of infinite distance, this entangle- 
ment of weedy foreground, the liquid blackness of this 
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glassy pool, and the manrellous opposition it afibrds to 
that space of pure and dazzling light above! Whj, 
mademoiselle, impressions inferior to this have sold before 
now for no less a sum than four or five hundred francs !' 

She opened her bright eyes, and laughed with unfeigned 
sorjfnise. M. Hamel smiled, and continued : — 

^ This, periiaps, may interest you more. It b a portrait 
of the Princess Elizabeth of England, daughter of James 
the First, and afterwards wife to the king of Boh^nia. It 
is cqpied from the painting by Yandyck, and engraved by 
Robert Yander Yoorst, engraver-royal to King Chaiies 
the First. The lines are coarse ; but full of power and 
freedom. Do you admire the face ?' 

^ Not much ; but it looks as though it might be more 
pleasing in the picture.' 

' A just criticism, mademoiselle, which I am happy to 
confirm from my own experience. This group of horses;^ 
by Bewick, will hardly please a lady — or this rough- 
looking caricature of a politician, by Hogarth. But here 
we have a landscape by Barrabe, and here a view on the 
Roman campagna, which I beg you to observe par^ 
ticularly.' 

^ That is perfection !' exclaimed Marguerite. 

* In every sense ; for it is the perfection of nature 
expressed by the perfection of art. This is a modem 
engraving from a modern painting, and both are master- 
pieces in their way.' 

^ How I should like to see the painting !' said she, with 
a sigh. 

'Wish, instead, to see the actual spot,' continued M. 
Hamel. ' Wish to stand upon that enchanted deaecl^ ^ 

T 1 
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bounded by blue mouotaius and a bluer sky ; sown with 
ruins of temples, aqueducts and tombs ; flower-grown like 
the primeyal paradise; and solitary as the prairies of 
America, or the pastoral plains of Asia. 

Marguerite shook her head sadly. 

^ I should wish in Tain/ said she ; * for I am never 
likely to reach Italy. However, I am glad to see the 
engpraving, and should like better still to see the painting.' 

* The engraving is to the painting, what the painting is 
to nature/ said M. Hamel. *But, after all, how little 
that is ! At best an imperfect hint to the imagination or 
the memory !' 

L^art rCest pas unel^uck de la realite positive — <fest une 
recherche de la verite ididle^* said I, reading aloud firofii a 
book that was lying open upon the table. 

M. Hamel looked up quickly, for it was not often that I 
took part in these conversations. 

^ Kight, mademoiselle,' said he. ^ Mine was a sceptical 
lament, and I deserve correction.' 

' Nay,' I returned smiling, ^ it is George Sand who 
corrects you, sir — not I.' 

' But your own views ?' 

^ I have had few opportunities of forming them,* I 
replied ; ^ but, in so far as I may be said to have any, they 
are somewhat realistic' 

' And so are mine,' chuckled uncle Alexander, who had 
not spoken a word since M. Hamel's arrival. ^ I like 
the bread-and-cheese pictures best of all.' 



* Art is not a study of positive realism — it is a search after 
ideal truth. 
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\ ^ * The bread-and-cheese pictures !* repeated M. Haniel, in 
^tsjtpnishraent. 

-. * Yes — with a foreground of vegetables, a middle distance 
of bottles and glasses, and a horizon of dead game ! I 
never bought a picture in my life ; but, when I do, it will 
be one of that sort.' 

T* • •• • • 

,A half-contemptuous smile was M. Hamel's only reply. 
. /This scene,' said he, turning another page of the album, 
and addressing himself once more to Marguerite, 're- 
prints a famous classical landscape by Joseph Yernet.' 

Uncle Alexander grinned maliciously. 

'I hate classical landscapes,' said he. 'I hate brown 
tree?, and nymphs, and temples that stand just where they 
ought to stand.' 

' But, my good sir,' expostulated M. Hamel, ' high art must 
be^ to a certain extent, conventional ; and tlie ideal . . .' 

' Is all humbug,' said uncle Alexander. 

At .this moment the dogs barked in the hall, the outer 
bell was rung, and some one rode into the court-yard. 

Marguerite changed colour, and our eyes met. It was 
couaiu Charles. 

He came into the room without embarrassment ; but 

. stopped suddenly at the sight of M. Hamel. It was but 

for an instant, however, and greeting his rival with a 

stately bow, he met the rest almost as usual — perhaps a 

6bade more coldly. 

* Boy,' said uncle Alexander, * you have not been here 
for a month.' 

Cousin Charles had a bouquet of exotic flowers in his 
hand; but he took a seat near Madame Delahaye, and 
laid it on a table just behind him. 
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* I have been rebuilding my conservatory/ he replied, 
* and taking measures for the preservation of the colum- 
barium — which, by the way, has been visited by a deputa- 
tion from the Archaeological Institute of Lyons.' 

^ Humph I And on Sundays ?' 

Madame Delahaye interrupted him with an oneasy 
smile. 

' Brother Alexander/ said she, ^ we have no right to inter- 
rogate Charles in this maimer. He viats wh^i he pleases, 
and he is always welcome. Marguerite, my love, your 
cousin would like to see that beautifiil book I' 

Marguerite rose reluctantly, aoid gave the volume to her 
mother ; but Madame made room in her on the 8ofi^ and 
bade her explain the prints to cousin Charles. Both were 
wicomfortable. Marguerite scarcely i^ke; M. Gautier 
hardly looked ; and the pages were turned in »lence. 

A sense of oppression seemed now to fiill upon the whole 
room. Uncle Alexander relapsed into his usual taciturnity 
— ^I withdrew into the embrasure of a window, and watched 
the gathering twilight — Madame went on with her knit- 
ting — and M. Hamel trifled with his watch-g^rd, and 
glanced keenly every now and then towards the group on 
the sofa. 

Presently he rose, sauntered after me to the window, 
and looked out 

' What a delicious evening !' he said, aloud, ^ and how 
the nightingales are singing in the lindens at Heidelberg !' 

' Ah/ said I, quickly, * have you been to Heid^berg?' 

^ I lived there once for a whole year. That is,' said he, 
checking himself as he always did when betrayed into any 
allusions of the kind ; ' I — ^I have visited it many times.' 
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* And is it so very beautiful ^ 

* It is, indeed. But/ and here he dropped his Toice 
almost to a whisper — * but I had no idea that M. Gautier 
was related to the Delahayes !' 

* He is monsieur's nephew/ I replied, * and Marguerite's 
first cousin.' 

He bit his lip at this, gave a hurried glance into the 
room, and resumed. 

* Is he — is he very intimate ?' 

* Very intimate, indeed,' I answered, quietly. * Is it 
possible that you have not met him here belbre ?' 

He darted a searching eye upon me ; but I maintained 
an air of perfect unconsciousness. 

* Never,' he said, earnestly. ' Never before.* 

* How singular ! But I think you were speakiiig «<rf 
Heidelberg ?' 

He glanced back again, gave an impatient sigh, and 
came a step nearer. For my part, I watched his discom- 
fiture with great secret satis&ction. 

' Is Mar — is Mademoiselle Delahaye much attached to 
her cousin ? he asked, with assumed indifierenoe. 

Now that it was in my power, I resolved to probe his 
passion to the quick, and test if it were genuine. 

* They have been betrothed lor years,' I replied, eva- 
sively. 

The blow told. H« stepped back as if he had been 
stung — the blood rushed into his face — the veins on his 
forehead rose and throbbed. 

* So ! — betrothed !' said he, hoarsely, and looked round 
at cousin Charles. 

That gaze was long and steady, and, as he looked, the 
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colour ebbed slowly from his face till his very lips were 
white. 

' You are surprised, Monsieur Hamel !' 

He drew a long breath, and forced a hag^rd smile. 

* I am surprised, he replied. ' Very agreeably sur- 
prised, I assure you ; but,' (regaining his composure by an 
effort,) * but, a propos of Heidelberg, which is the most 
beautiful ruin on this side of the Alps, have you seen La 
Bochep6t, which is the ugliest ?' 

I answered in the negative. He made some other pass- 
ing remark, and then turned away. I stayed in the recess, 
and observed all that followed. 

He went straight to Marguerite, and, with his usual easy 
self-possession, asked her for a song. She, only too happy 
to escape from the so&, complied without hesitation. He 
led her to the piano ; he sought out the music for her ; he 
turned the pages ; he applauded ; he hung over her, like a 
lover. She, trembling, confused, happy and fearful at the 
same time, dared not look round ; scarcely dared to answer ; 
and sang in a voice so tremulous that one could with 
difficulty distinguish a single word. 

As for cousin Charles, he leaned back in his place, and 
was too proud to betray his annoyance even by a glance. 
Once only, when M. Hamel sang, and every one*s attention 
was for the moment diverted, I saw him extend a quick 
hand to the table behind Madame, crush the bouquet in an 
iron grasp, and fling it through the open window. 

Soon after this he rose, took his leave with perfect 
politeness, and departed as frigidly as he had arrived — 
leaving the field to his rival. 

Something seemed to tell me that from this moment all 
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, was over between Charles and Marguerite. I even fehcied 
that he would never come again ; but on that point I was 
mistaken. 

He did, indeed, come again — ^but it is not yet time to 
speak of that. 

M. Gautier was no sooner gone, and uncle Alexander 
with him, than M. Hamel's spirits rose to the highest. He 
jested, he sang, he was buoyant with love and victory. 
He paid Marguerite the most devoted homage, and when 
he left that night, it was with the consciousness of his 

.power, and with the determination to overcome every 
obstacle. 

That he loved her passionately and disinterestedly, and 
that, too, upon one of those mysterious impulses called 
' love at first sight,' I have never for an instant doubted. 

. There have been some who taxed him with a more worldly 
motive ; but I was not one of them. 

He loved her well, be his faults what they might ; and 
lie wooed her royally. Impassioned and accomplished, his 
powers of fascination were almost magnetic ; and it is no 
wonder that she should have forgotten all else in favour of 
.his rare gifts and splendid person. To her he displayed all 
the treasures of his imagination. He flattered her with his 
devotion, and subdued her by the magic of his eloquence. 
If she could not always comprehend, she admired none the 
less, and was content to know that it was beautiful. She 
listened as a savage might listen to a symphony of Beethoven 
or Mozart ; or as a lonely traveller might lie, musing and 
solitary, on some mountain ledge, 

* lulled by the sound 
Of far-ofif torrents charming the still night/ ^ 
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And 60 things came to pass, and the threads of this life- 
drama became twisted and twined, and I, the sole observer, 
sat apart and noted all. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HUSTLING AMONG THE LAURELS. 

^ Do you really think that he will stay away for ever, 
mademoiselle ?' 

< Far ever is a strong phrase, cherie^ I relied, grmvely ; 
' but, indeed, I fear that it will be a long time before we see 
your cousin Charles again.' 

And then I related to her the fate of ih^ bouquet. 

We were walking in the middle path between the 
garden-gate and the summer-house, waiting for tte break- 
&kst-bell. The morning was, as usual, gloriously fine^^ 
indeed, we had now had seven ckt eight weeks of unclomled 
skies, and the grapes were ripeaiiig &st. Sauntering 
backwards and forwards in the sdUiicss of the sullry 
noon, we talked over the meeting of the night before, with 
no other interruption than the shrill droodng of the ot^pote, 
or the darting of a little gre^i lizard now and t^ken aoms 
our path. 

Marguerite listened to me in silence, and a half-ffmile 
hovered upon her lips. 

^ I wonder if M. Hamel saw the bouquet,' she said, 
musingly, ' and if — if he guessed anything about cousin 
Charles T 
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I could haye replied very readily to the latter part of 
this conjecture ; but I had long since resolved never to 
promote M. Hamel's cause by any word of mine — so I 
held my tongue. 

We took another turn from the sunmer-house to the 
gate, and back again. 

^ I hope be was not offended with uncle Alexander !' she 
then said, after a silence of some mmutes. 

* He ! do you mean your cousin ?* 

' No, mademoiselle,' she replied, blushing. * I — I meant 
U. Hamel.' 

There was a rustling among the laurels beside the 
summer-house. I turned at once, for I fancied that I had 
iieard it when we were standing on the same spot a few 
minutes before ; but there was nothing visible. 

* It would be a strange thing, would it not, mademoiselle, 
if OMisin Ohaiies were to be the iirst to — to annul the 
engi^ement ?' murmured Marguerite, following the current 
of her thoughts, and playing with the tendrils of a vine 
that overgrew the lattice-work of the little arbour. 

^ Strange, indeed I' said I, absently, with my whole at- 
tenticm riveted on the laurels. 

*' I don't think,' continued she, ' that any two in tlie 
world could afford a greater contrast. Cou^ Charles is 
cold and gloomy — ^I never saw him more cold and gioomy 
than last night ! And M. Hamel — ' 

She hesitated, and again, as the name passed her lips, 
the leaves rustled. 

' What about M. Hamel ?' I asked, speaking with indif- 
ference, but listening keenly. 

She laughed, and looked down. 
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^ All,' said she, with an idle tapping of 'her little foot 
upon the gravel, ^ you know how kind and delightful 
M. Hamel always is, and what I think of him !' 

I heard the stealthy parting of the boughs — I turned — I 
caught sight of an eager &ce peering through the leaves, 
and hidden instantly I > 

*• Marguerite,' said I, quick as thought, ' run into the 
house, darling, and bring me the handkerchief that lies 
upon my dressing-table.' 

She nodded, and darted off like a bird on the wing. As 
her white skirt fluttered out of the gate, I went round, 
with a swift step and a beating heart, to the path behind 
the summer-house. 

The laurels grew thickly, and at first I could see nothing. 
Then I came to a little zig-zag opening between the 
bushes — ^ventured in after an instant of hesitation — and 
saw, at the farther end, just where the apparition of the 
&ce had started through the leaves, a crouching figure ! 

One moment's consideration satisfied me that the intruder 
was harmless enough ; so I put on a stem &ce, and desired 
.him to come out directly. 

He obeyed me at once ; for he was a very small boy, 
and terribly frightened. I took him by the arm, and led 
. him into the light, and looked at him from head to jfoot. 
He had a sun-burnt little fieice, with twinkling dark eyes, 
and curling black hair, and the oldest and most acute 
expression that I ever saw in my life. He was not a 
peasant boy ; for he wore leather shoes, and cloth trowsers, 
and a drab waistcoat with sleeves which were a great deal 
too long for him. Altogether, he looked more like a stable- 
hoy than anything else. 
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* Who are you T said I, in a very fierce tone of voice; 
' and what are you doing here V 

He darted a despairing glance at the high wall under 
which we were standing, and made no answer. 

^ If you won't speak, I will take you into the house.* 
Hereupon he shuffled his feet uneasily, cast down his 
eyes, and looked the picture of cunning trepidation. 

* I — I wanted to — to — ' 

* To what r 

* — ^To see the garden, ma'mselle T 

^ That is not true ; and if you don't tell the truth, I will 
call Monsieur Delahaye. What is your name V 
< Pierre.' 

* And what besides Pierre ?' 

* Pichat, ma'mselle.' 

' Pichat !' I repeated. ^ I am sure I have heard that 
name before. Where do you live ?' 

* Chalons, ma'mselle.' 

' Pichat — Chalons ! I could not make it out anyhow, so 
I went back to my first inquiry, and said — 

* Now, Pierre Pichat, if you don't at once confess every- 
thing, I will hand you over to Monsieur Delahaye, and 
Monsieur Delahaye will hand you over to Claude, and you 
will be soundly flogged ! Answer me at once, sir, and 
acknowledge why you hid yourself in the bushes !' 

He became so seriously alarmed by these menaces 
(especially by the mention of Claude) that he burst but 
crying, and promised to tell all. 

' I — I didn't come for myself, ma'mselle,' he faltered 
through his tears. * I — was sent, ma'mselle — indeed I was ! 
Please, let me go, and don't call uncle Claude I' 
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' Unde Claude V I ecboed. ^ So, then ! Now we shall 
hare no trouble to find out who you are, or wiio sent you ! 
Come with me, sir, directly.' 

' Oh, no — ^no, please, ma'mselle !* he eried, frantic with 
terror. ' Pray let me go ! It was M. Hamel that sent me !' 

* M. Hamel — unde Claude — ^PSchat,* I repeated, run- 
ning over everything that I could think of in aid of this 
mystery. * Why, you are the son of M. Gautier^s gproom — 
your mother lives in the tower at Santenay — and you are 
stable-boy to M. Hamel !' 

^ I can't help it, ma'mselle !' said he, piteously. ' I can't 
help it !' 

At this moment I heard Marguerite calling to me in the 
garden. 

* Mademoiselle I' 'she cried. ^ * Where are you, made- 
moiselle ? Have you gone in ?' 

I turned to Master Pierre Pichat, and laid my finger on 
my lip. 

* If you move or breathe,' I said, softly, * you wiU get 
that flogging I' 

He thrust his knuckles into his eyes, and held his breath 
till he got black in the fiu^, to stop himself from sobbing. 
Then the gate swang again, and Marguerite was gone. 

The flrst breakfast-bell rang. 

* Do you hear that bell?' I asked, sternly. 

* Om, ma'mselle.* 

^ Well— it will ring again in five minutes, and if by that 
time you have not confessed what you were sent for, I 
will hand you over to your uncle Claude.' 

^ And if I do confess, ma'mselle ? he asked, with a cun- 
ning twinkle in hb little brown eyes. 
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' Then I will let you go.' 

He looked up at me again, as if to see whether my wq 
could be trusted ; then dived into the lining of his cs 
and brought forth — a letter ! 

< I — ^I was to watch about the house and giye that 
Ma'mselle Marg^rite whenever I saw her alone/ he sai 
rapidly, ' and if I could wait, witiiout being found out^ 
was to carry the answer back to my master.' 

^ And IB that all ?' I asked, securing the letter. 

* Ddme ! but it is all, indeed, ma'mselle V 

^ Then you had better tell M. Hamel exactly what h 
become of the letter,' said I, ^ and make your escape 
fast as you can !' 

1 was just about to loosen my grasp when another thong 
struck me, and I held him back at the moment he thoug 
hunself free. 

* When you were in there,' said I, pointing to ti 
laurds, ' you were listening as well as watching. Did ji 
overhear anything that was said ?' 

An indescribable expression flitted over his ifuse ; but ] 
looked down, and shook his head. 

^ Not a word, ma'mselle,' he replied demurely. 

^ Did you catch the sound of anybody's name ?' 

^ No one's, ma'mselle.' 

At this instant the second break&st-bell rang out i 
noisy summons. I looked down very doubtfully upon tl 
roguish face ; gave him a parting shake ; said, ^ Now, si 
make the best of your time !' — and let him go. 

He darted away without another glance at me — swan 
himself up from branch to branch of a walnut-tree close I 
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—dropped from the troe to the top of the wall, and disi^ 
peared in an instant. 

I turned the letter over and over. It was written on 
pink paper, scented with verboia, and sealed with If. 
Hamel*s crest — a serpent twining round a coroneted 
helmet. He had taken the precaution of not even directing 
it, and there was no writing visible. 

I was in a difficult position, and knew not what was best 
to be done. Should I destroy it, and then tell Marguerite 
that I had done so? — or should I lock it up and say 
nothing about it to any one ? — or should I simply deliver 
it to her for whom it was destined, and trust to my own 
influence for the rest ? 

While I was yet deliberating, I heard Pierrette calling 
me to breakfast — so I thrust the letter into my pocket, and 
put off my decision for the present. 

Still I could not forget it. I was absent and anxious 
throughout the meal, and the possession of that pierfumed 
note troubled me as much as if I had been the owner of 
the bottle-imp. 

The breakfast passed off; the afternoon, with its duties 
of tuition went by ; the evening came, and we parted for 
the night — and still I hesitated. 

The next morning I took a solitary walk, that I might 
think the matter fairly out ; for I felt a great responsibility 
upon me. I went up the mountain at the back of the 
house, and, sitting on a fragment of the Roman wall, de- 
cided not to give Marguerite the letter. 

It was ; late when I returned. Madame was in the 
store-room, absorbed in the concoction of peach-jam 
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and came out to me in a white apron and linen 
sleeves. 

* Dieu mercir she exclaimed, somewhat out of temper* 
' I ' am glad to see you back, mademoiselle ; for here is 
M. Hamel in the house, and no one to receive him but 
Maiguerite !' 

' M. Hamel I' J repeated in dismay. 

^ Yes — and Monsieur is out ; and Alexander gone of 
covuRie to the office ; and I am so busy and deshabtUSe that 
I winot be seen ! You will make my excuses?' 

I turned away without another word, and went straight 
to the saion. 

They were standing in one of the windows, hand in hand. 
Had I entered by the front way, they must have seen me ; 
but, as it was, I surprised them. Both started guiltily. 
Marguerite turned her face away — M. Hamel let her hand 
&J1 — and for some seconds no one spoke. 

I was the first to break silence. 

* Madame Delahaye desires her compliments to you, 
monsieur/ I said, coldly (improvising the message as I 
went along), ^ and requests me to tell you that she is 
unavoidably busy this morning, and cannot have the plea- 
sure of seeing you in person/ 

M. Hamel bowed with all the nonchalance in the 
world. 

^ The loss is mine alone,' he replied, turning over the 
music on the piano, and humming the airs sofUy to himself* 

But I was determined not to let him defeat me so easily. 

' Madame hopes that you will shortly do her the fitvour 
to renew your visit,' I added. ^ At present, I regret that I 
must claim the society of Mademoiselle Marguerite/ 
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He bit his lip, and darted an impatient glanee at me; 
but the hint was unmistakable, and he had no longer any 
exeuse for remaining. ' So I must go !' he said, and 
bending low in his farewell to Marguerite, murmured some 
parting word which brought the colour to her cheeks. 
He then made a sign to Claude in the court-yard, passed 
me with a haughty bow, vaulted into the saddle, and rode 
leisurely away. 

There was a long silence after this, during which neither 
of us stirred. Then Marguerite ran into my arms, and 
began to sob. 

^ Don't — don't look so vexed with me, darling made- 
moiselle!' she cried. ^Not this mornings — F^Jf ^^^ ^^^^ 
9)orning !' 

' And why not this morning?' I asked, trying to speak 
coldly. 

She turned up a &ce wet with tears, but radiant with 
the sunshine of the heart. 

' Because ' — she faltered, ^ because I am so happy ? 

* Foolish child !' I said, sighing. * T would have pre- 
vented this if I could ; but now — heigho ! what is to be 
the end ? Stay, I have a letter in my pocket . . .* 

* Which I need scarcely read now,' interrupted Mar- 
guerite. ^ He has told me the story of its capture, and 
all about its contents. Poor little Pierre Pichat !' 

^ Oh, if you already know the contents, I need not give 
it to you at all !' I said, holding it at arm's length. 

But she snatched it from me all the same, and, laughing, 
ran away to her own room, and locked the door. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MONSIEUR DELAHAYE MAINTAINS THE DIGNITY OF THE 

FAMILY. 

There was something mysterious on foot. No one could 
exactly define it, but all felt it, and a general uneasiness 
pervaded our establishment at Montrocber. 

In the first place, M. Hamel did renew his visit, but he 
paid it to McHisieur alone ; and after being closeted with 
him for more than two hours in the * study/ went away 
without making his appearance in the sc^on at all. In the 
second place, a great alteration fell upon M. Delahaye 
himself. He grew silent, and moody, and irritable ; 
started at the lightest sound ; lost his appetite and his 
sleep ; and took to bolting himself into his study of an 
evening. He had evidently something upon his mind; 
but what that something was no one could discover. Any 
allusion to it made him worse than ever ; and once, when 
Madame ventured upon a public remonstrance, he became 
more energetically wrathful than I coold have believed 
possible. As to his interview with M. Hamel, it was a 
point upon which he was utterly inaccessible. 

* Church business I' said he, shaking his head as com- 
prehensively as Loid Burleigh himself, and declined farther 
particulars. 

Marguerite, too, was dreamy and abstracted, ' steeped in 
golden languors,* as a modem poet hath it, and all unlike 
her old joyous 06lf. I seldom mw hcrr play tritli P«ds<^ 
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now, or heard those peals of * silver-treble laughter ' which 
used to echo so merrily along the corridors. But they were 
happy reveries all — true * luxuries of contemplation.' If 
she also started at every swinging of the courtyard-gates, 
or flushed and trembled when any horseman clattered down 
the road, it was certainly not with the same emotion as that 
which whitened the cheek of M. Delahaye, and caused 
him to retreat so often to the fastnesses of his private 
room. 

I do not pretend to say that these things puzzled me 
greatly, or that I was so much in the dark as poor anxious 
Madame Delahaye ; but though I saw and conjectured 
much, I sought no confidences even from Marguerite. 
Shrewdly suspicious of the truth, I waited till events should 
explain themselves. 

But I did not wait long. Scarcely a week went by 
before the storm broke. 

It was a deliciously calm, cool evening, with a gray sky 
that hung hazily about the hill-sides, and melted every now 
and then into a noiseless shower. Madame, Marguerite, 
and I sat together in the scdon. I had been reading to 
them, and had only just laid aside my book, for it was 
getting almost too dusk to see. We were very silent, and 
in the midst of our silence heard a sound of distant 
galloping. 

Faster and louder it came, as if the rider were flying for 
his life, and the horse tearing the road up with his feet. 
Then it ceased before the gates, and the bell was rung 
furiously. 

I looked at Marguerite. She had half risen from her 
seat, and the hand that rested on the window trembled. 
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* Ah, mon Dieu V she said, shudderingly. * It is 
Charles !' 

' He ought to know better than to ride in that mad way,* 
observed Madame, with the utmost composure. 

Before the last word had fairly escaped her lips, he was 
in the room. 

He walked straight up to Marguerite, and stood l^efore 
her. He seemed to see no one else, and brushed past 
Madame without so much as a glance of recognition. Hid 
£ice and lips were livid in the twilight, and his right hand 
crushed a written paper. 

* I have come,' he said, hoarsely, ' to ask if this be 
true.* 

And he flung the paper at her feet. 
She drew back, startled and shocked, and clinging to me, 
as if for protection, said — 

* What do you mean ? What do you want ? I do not 
understand you.' 

M. Gautier spumed the paper with his foot, and smiled 
bitterly. 

' Read your lover's letter, Mademoiselle Delahaye/ he 
said, in the same harsh, level voice. ' You will under-* 
stand me then.' 

* My lover's letter I' repeated Marguerite, &intly ; but 
without attempting to take it from the spot where it lay, 

I picked it up, crumpled as it was, and offered it to her ; 
but she shrank back, and would not touch it. 

^ Give it to me,' said Madame, who had been looking 
from one to the other in speechless surprise. ^ This is 
a most extraordinary scene, and quite beyond my compre- 
hension*' 
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I gave it to her, and lit the lamp. So some three or 
four seconds of oppressive silence went by, during which 
M. Gautier folded his arms, and waited. But the forced 
calmness of his attitude was more terrible than any extreme 
(^ passion. 

Then, holding the letter close under the lamp, Maxktme 
begajj to read. 

At th^ first sentence her countenance changed, and 
towards the end became flushed with anger. 

^ This is not only false,' she exclaimyed, ^ but a forgery I 
I know Monsieur Hamel better than to believe that he 
vould have written it. And to make use of Marguerite's 
name, too — ^it is abominable !' 

M. Charles bent his head sti£By. 

' I am glad to find you of that opinion,' said ha ; ' and 
I wish I could think with you.' 

• " Appeal to yowr fedin^s <is a gentleman to resign one who 
has never loved you — reciprocity of affectumr^-'^uthorized by 
her famUy-^anction of the yamg lady herselfy* ' continued 
Madame Delahaye, running over passages half- aloud, and 
paying no attention to his words. ^ Oh, it is a cruel 
siauder, Charles I "No such proposition has been breathed 
to either your uncle or myself, and you know that this 
marriage has bei^ the cherish^ project of our lives. As 
for Marguerite . . .* 

Madame turned to her daughter, and held out a loving 
hand. 

* My poor child,' she said, tenderly, * you have never 
deceived me. You have never sanctioned any such 
" appeal " as this I' 

But Marguerite neither spoke, nor accepted the out- 
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Stretched liand. Her eyes were cast down, and she 
trembled from head to foot. 

* Well I' cried Madame, eagerly, • why don't you 
answer ?' 

' Because she dares not,' said M. Charles, between his 
closed teeth ; and I believe that at that mcxment he almoflt 
hated her. 

Marguerite met his eyes with unwonted courage. 

^ You mistake,' she said, mastering her agitation by a 
strong effort. ' I am no longer a child, or afraid to speak 
in your presence. K I hesitate, it is for — for mamma's 
sake — not my own.^ 

M. Charles pointed to the letter. 

* Is it true ?' he asked. 

Margu^te drew a deep breath, and nerved herself for 
the reply. 

^ It is true,' she said, steadOy. 

* And you desire to be free ?' 
' I do.' 

A sort of convulsion passed over every fibre of M. 
Charles's body. Madame uttered a moan of bewilderment 
and distress, and Marguerite's self-possession broke down 
in an instant; 

^ Oh, forgive me, forgive me, dearest mother !' she cried, 
clinging to her neck with both arms. * Indeed, I cannot 
help it. I never could have been happy I Never — never !' 

M. Charles turned upon her instantly. 

< Why not. Marguerite P' he asked, in a strange, distinct 
whisper. 

' Because you never loved me !' was the quick rejoinder. 

He dropped his &ce upon his hands with a loW| 
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passionate cry that seemed to turn the very currents of my 
blood. 

^ I never loved anything else in my life!* he groaned, 
rather than said. 

He spoke the truth, and even Marguerite bent forward 
with such a world of pity in her eyes that, had his own 
been then uncovered, all might yet have ended differently. 
But it was not to be ; and presently, when M. Charles 
(ashamed of his own weakness) drew himself once more to 
his full height, Marguerite had shrunk down, with her 
head against her mother's shoulder. 

Then Madame rang, and desired Pierrette to summon 
Monsieur Delahaye. 

The femme de chambre returned with a refusal. 

Monsieur was in despair at being obliged to forego the 
pleasure ; but he was immersed in calculations, and could 
not come this evening. 

Madame glanced at me imploringly. 

* Chere mademoiselle,' she said, * will you go? My 
husband does not guess how much, or why, he is wanted !' 

I complied willingly, threaded the long passages in the 
dark, and tapped at the study-<loor. 

* Monsieur,' I said. ' Monsieur Delahaye !' 

He muttered something which sounded like ^ Come in,* 
so I turned the handle ; but found the door locked. 

' I cannot open it, I said ; ^ but Madame entreats you to 
come to the sahn, if only for half an hour. M. Charles is 
there, and . . .' 

* Who is it ?' interrupted he, sharply. * Is it Pierrette 
again?' 

* No, monsieur — ^it is I. Gartha.' 
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' Are you quite alone ?' 

* Quite.' 

The door opened suddenly, and Monsieur beckoned me 
in. I hesitated and drew back ; but he stamped impatiently, 
and looked so agitated that I obeyed. As soon as I had 
&irly entered, he turned the key again. 

* Now/ said he, hurriedly, * what do you want ? What 
is the matter ? Why am I sent for ? Who is here, and 
what is it all about ?' 

' M. Charles is here,' I replied. ' He has received a 
letter . . .' 

' A letter !' interposed Monsieur, biting his nails in a 
frenzy of excitement. * A letter — eh ? Well, / didn't 
write it, did I P What's his letter to me ? Let them settle 
it between themselves. I'll have nothing to do with it I' 

^ But you have something to do with it, sir,' I urged, 
* and M. Charles—' 

^ I'll not come. I hate quarrels, and I hate scenes, and 
I'm determined not to have my nerves torn to pieces for 
anybody ! I know what Charles is when he's thwarted. 
I'd as soon face a Bengal tiger V 

And he paced backwards and forwards, sat down, rose 
up, and rubbed his hands over and over again, fifty times 
in a minute. 

' Indeed,' I said, unable to forbear smiling, ' you have 
nothing to fear from M. Charles. He was perfectly tran- 
quil when I left the room, and Marguerite . . .' 

* Poor Marguerite ! poor Marguerite V exclaimed Mon- 
sieur, whimpering feebly. * I only wish to see her happy I 
If she prefers M. Hamel, she must marry M. Hamel. Of 
course it's a trial for her, poor dear ; but she can bear those 
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things better than I. My nerves won't allow me to inter- 
fere — they won't, indeed !' 

It enraged me to see him stttii^ there on the edge of 
the sofa, flourishing his pocket-handkerchief, and shedding 
selfish tears ; so I turned to leave the room* 

^ Then I am to say that you will not come, sir ?' I asked, 
with my hand on the key. 

' Come! not for the world ! Say that I have a headache — 
that I'm gone to bed — that you couldn't find me — ^that — 
why he'd lay all the blame on me, mademoiselle !' 

^ Well, I suppose he would, sir, if you have had any 
share in the letter.' 

Monsieur groaned piteously. 

^ I wish I never had had any share in it I' he exclaimed. 
* Why did I allow myself to be persuaded ? Why did I 
listen to M. Hamel at all ? What am I to du, and how is 
Charles to be pacified ?' 

^ Only by a frank explanation,' I suggested. 

' An explanation I Alas, you little know the sufferings 
of a sensitive temperament ! Look at me, mademoiselle :' 
(here he threw himself into an attitude, and glanced at the 
cheval-glass to observe the effect) ' look at me, and behold 
one whose life has been a martyrdom to susceptibility and 
— ^and indigestion. A being, in short, who is All Nerve T 

I walked out indignantly, and shut the door. Before I 
was half-way down the passage I heard him turn the key — 
he dreaded lest his nephew should come to question him in 
person ! 

Returning to the scdon, I hear a voice that startles me. 

^ Yes, sir. Honoured by the permission of M. Delahaye, 
I wrote that letter.' 
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* By his pennission ! My uncle's I I'll not believe it I' 

^ Before you accuse me of falsehood, remember, mon« 
sieur, that mine is a profession of peace/ 

It is M. Hamel. His attitude is haughty, and his eye 
glitters dangerously. One can see that his impulses are 
less pacific than his words. 

At this moment Madame catches sight of me in the 
doorway, and interposes eagerly. 

^ There is but one person who can decide this difference,' 
she says, entreatingly. ' There is but one whose judgment 
you must both respect. That one is M. Delahaye. M. 
Hamel, let me entreat you to wait till he comes. Nephew 
Charles, I beseech you to be patient.' 

And she glanced eagerly towards the door, and from the 
door back again to me. 

I made the best apology that I could invent for him ; 
but still it was a refusal. 

M. Hamel smiled sarcastically. He was too keen a 
judge of character not to guess the truth. 

^ I flatter myself,' said he, ' that M. DelaJbaye will not 
prove inexorable to my persuasions,' and left the room. 

Then cousin Chiles, with all his reserve uprooted, and 
his pride quite broken down, fumed despairingly, and for 
the last time, to his betrothed. 

< Marguerite,' he faltered, ' Marguerite I Is there wi 
hope for me ? Is your heart lost to me beyond retrieval ? 
Give me one word, only one word> and I will do anything, 
be anything, that you desire !' 

^ Oh, cousin Charles,' sobbed Marguerite. ^ It is too 

Jftte!' 

' Too late — and I love you so dearly I' 
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She wept, and though be took her hand did not resist 
it. 

' You never told me so,' she said, brokenly. ^ If you 
had been less cold and harsb with me, I should never have 
disliked you I' 

He covered his face with his hands, and one large tear 
came trickling through his fingers. 

^ I am punished indeed !' he murmured. * I thougbt to 
mould you to tha likeness of a vague ideal — ^I strove to 
teach, and, in the vanity of my heart, forgot that I also 
needed teacbing ! If I have not seemed to love you, it is 
only because I have loved you so well, and sougbt to mak^ 
you perfect !' 

But Marguerite sobbed as if her heart would break, 
and hid her face upon the so&-cushions and repeated^- 

* Alas ! cousin Charles, it is too late ! — too late !' 

The closing of a distant door, and the sound of his rival's 
voice in the corridor sufficed to efiace every sign of weak- 
ness from M. Gautier's brow. There was something 
Spartan-like in his power of self-mastery after all. 

M. Hamel came in, with M. Delahaye upon his arm. 
A glance at their two faces was confirmation enough — the 
one triumphant, but sedate ; the other cowed and conscious, 
like a beaten hound. 

M. Hamel placed a chair for him with all the ceremony 
in the world, and then said, bowing profoundly — 

* Will you now, sir, do me the favour to convince this 
gentleman ?' 

Sitting there like a prisoner before a judge, and quailing 
before the steady gaze of the nephew whose cause he had 
deserted, M. Delahaye looked at that moment, in spite of 
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his curls and his jewellery, the most pitiable old man in 
existence. The tears which he had shed in his excess of 
gelf-condolence had left little tracks along his rouged 
cheeks, his false teeth chattered in a miserable smile, and 
every feature looked pinched and faded. 

At the first word he was called upon to utter, he b^an 
whimpering again. 

^ My dear M. Hamel/ he stammered, ^ my very dear 
nephew Charles, this — this is really a — a. crisis — a position 
— ^ moment for which I — that is to say, the feelings of — 
of a father, and the — the delicacy of my nerves — (my 
dearest Charles, you know what my nervous system is!) — 
in — ^in short, I am happy — that is, I am sorry, that private 
feelings must — ^must yield — stem sense of duty — happiness 
of an — an only child. I — I — oh, M. Hamel, my inesti 
mable friend ! what do you wish me to say ? 

' Simply this, sir,' interposed M. Charles, gravely and 
sorrowfully. ' Have you, in my absence, dishonourably 
given away that which was mine ; or have you, in good 
&ith and courtesy, waited to consult me on the matter ?' 

M. Delahaye cowered down behind his embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief — the very skeleton and caricature of 
an Apollo ! 

' My — my dear and valued nephew,' he said depre- 
catingly, * I — I esteem you — I love you like — like my own 
son ! I — I wish you were my own son — ^I do, upon my 
unimpeachable honour ; but — ' 

' But you no longer love me well enough to make me 
your son-in-law I It is a nice distinction, sir,' said M. 
G-autier, bitterly. 
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* My dearest Charks,' b^an M. Delahaye, more affec- 
tkmately than ever, * yoa — ^yoa see tins matter in a Mae 
light I My — my friendship for yourself is — ' 

M. Gaatier waved him down with an imperions gesture. 

' No more, sir,' he said, calmly and coldly. ^ It is time 
that this unhappy subject were ended. I withdraw my 
claims, and should withdraw them more willingly did I 
believe that by so doing I secured the future peace of her 
whom I resign.' 

He then turned to Marguerite. 

* You are firee,' he said, graitly. * You are firee, and that 
you may be happy is all I now desire.' 

' Do you forgive me ?' cried Marguerite, passionately. 

* Fully and freely. Farewell.' 

With these words he passed out of the room. 

A dead silence ensued ; and we heard him ride out 
slowly, and the gates swing after him. 

Then M. Delahaye drew a long breath, and looked 
round, simpering feebly. 

^ A most unpleasant affiiir !' he said. * A most trying 
and harrowing afi^dr, upon my sacred honour! / have 
suffered inconceivably; but, notwithstanding the delicacy 
of my feelings, and the — the palpitating susceptibility of 
my nervous organization, I do flatter myself that I have 
brought matters to a satisfactory conclusion, and main- 
tained — ahem ! the dignity of my name and family.' 

M. Harael bowed to hide a smile. 

' The most heroic are not exempt from natural emotion,' 
he said, evasively. 

' And even Yirginius,' added M. Delahaye, with de- 
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lighted self-complacency, ^ was no more than man. Mar- 
guerite, come to my arms. If you are happy, I am repaid 
for all. Bless you both !' 

Whereupon he draped his flowered dressing-gown 
around him, and assumed the attitude of a Roman father. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FAMILY VEKDICTS. 



They were affianced. 

It was done very quietly, and without any of those 
rejoicings which usually attend these events in the pro- 
vincial parts of France. Excepting that a few visits of 
ceremony were paid, that Marguerite wore a superb 
brilliant on her wedding-finger, and that M. Hamel went 
with us everywhere, there was little actual change of any 
kind. And it was better so, considering all that had gone 
before. 

M. Delahaye was delighted with his son-in-law elect, 
and lived in an atmosphere of self-congratulation. He 
firmly believed himself to have been the contriver and 
promoter of the whole affair, and took great pains to impress 
this fiction upon the parties concerned. Madame, on the 
contrary, was for a long time anxious and unsettled ; 
remorseful on the score of the old love, and not yet 
reconciled to the new. She was too kind and too honour- 
able not to feel that a wrong had been committed. 
However, her confidence in her husband, and her admira- 
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tion for M. Hamel prevailed at last, and her doubts sub- 
sided into contented acquiescence. 

Not 8o unde Alexander. Furious at first, he settled 
down after awhile into a silent, sulky, tobacco-smoking 
mood, and remained in it. Discontent became his normal 
state. Nothing, he said, could ever bring him to counte- 
nance this engagement — and nothing ever did. He had 
disliked M. Hamel from the b^inning ; he disliked him to 
the end ; and he would have disliked him for a thousand 
years had he been allowed the time to do it. He dealt in 
antipathies, as in wines, wholesale ; and was as sound and 
consistent a hater as I ever knew in my life. To do him 
justice, however, he could be as firm in his friendships as 
in his enmities, and, in proof thereof, never ceased to be 
the steadfast advocate and ally of M. Charles. 

'Ah, monkey! monkey!' he used to say, shaking his 
head, and pinching her little pink ear between his great 
brown fingers. ^Charles was an honest gentleman, and 
would have been a good husband ! You are not the first 
who has changed away substance for shadow, and given up a 
true heart for an oily tongue ! Love, indeed ! Tut — tut ! 
I remember when little damsels like you never dreamt of 
such a thing as filing in love for themselves ; but took 
the husbands chosen for them, and were thankful !' 

All of which Marguerite parried by coaxing or crying, 
and generally contrived to have the last word. Still she 
could neither coax nor cry uncle Alexander into any 
degree of civility towards M. Hamel. 

As for M. Gautier, he became to us as if he had never 
been ; and, save for such stray scraps of news as chanced 
now and then to fall from the lips of uncle Alexander, we 
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heaxd less of him than of the veriest stranger. He lived 
for awhile in great retirement, and then went abroad. 
Once we heard that he was at Frankfort, and once that he 
had been seen in Vienna, and after that we learned no 
more for very many months. The dust gathered upon the 
keys of the little organ in our chapel at Chalons ; for he 
was gone, and there was none to succeed him. Great 
griefe are solitary ever, and he of Athens was, after all, 
but the type of a mood from which few among us need 
hope entirely to escape. 

In the meantime, M. Hamel was the most devoted of 
suitors, and Marguerite the blithest of living creatures. 
She was petted and spoiled now to her heart's content, and 
seeing him so fond, and her so happy, I learnt to master 
many of my early prejudices, and to regard, almost with 
favour, the fortunate successor of poor cousin Charles. 
If at times it did occur to me that his tenderness was more 
indulgent than elevating, and that his very love had 
something sultan-like and condescending in it, I kept that 
obnoxious opinion to myself and observed in silence. 

After all, be his £iults what they might, he lived for her 
only. 

* And in his eye, where love and pride contended — 
His dark, deep-seated eye, there was a spell, 
Which those who love and have been lov'd can tell I' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A BUBGUNDIAN VINTAGE. 

The rich autumn ripens and wanes, and the velvet dahlias 
are all in flower, when I am one morning awakened soon 
after sunrise by a confused echoing of merry voices, a 
strange sound of rumbling and rolling in the court-yard, 
and a continuous volley of steady hammering, which rings 
like metal upon metal. After lying and listening for some 
time in sleepy bewilderment, I am just about to doze 
again, when Marguerite bursts into the room, clapping her 
hands and tossing her hair like a wild little Bacchante. 

* Oh, mademoiselle I dear mademoiselle ! The coopers 
are come, and the vats are all out, and they are cleaning 
the pressoir, and scrubbing the grape-baskets, and the vin- 
tage will begin to-morrow !* 

I am up in a moment, and almost as excited as herself. 
The vintage ! There is an intoxication in the very name of 
it! I had almost begun to think that it would never 
come ; for it is now the second week in October, and the 
grapes are so ripe that they fall from their stalks upon the 
merest touch. 

To dress is the work of but a few minutes ; and we are 
presently standing together on the uppermost step of the 
stone flight that leads down into the court-yard. 

It is a pleasant sight, seen by the slanting beams of the 
early sun. There is the sturdy village cooper, attended 
by his apprentices ; and there are the great vats and mash- 
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tubs strewn about, in various stages of mending and cleans- 
ing. Yonder lie piled some scores of baskets of all shapes 
and sizes. These are likewise undergoing a strict inspec- 
tion, and while the perfect ones are being scrubbed and 
pumped upon by a group of merry, bare-footed maidens in 
one corner, a grave, white-haired peasant, sits industriously 
repairing the ragged rims and broken handles in another. 
All the workers are brown-skinned, joyous, and noisy. 
The men wear slouching straw-hats, casquettes, and night- 
caps ; the women, all manner of snowy caps, and head- 
dresses of bright twisted handkerchiefs. Some clatter in 
sabots ; some are shoeless altog^ther^ and some are natty 
in blue-worsted stockings and strong leather chatissures. 
Moving to and fro amongst them all, keeping an attentive 
eye upon the coopers, helping to roll the vats, laughing 
with the girls, and preserving order and industry as effec- 
tually as a master, I see Claude, handsome Claude, with 
his bright eyes, and gold ear-rings, and jaunty cap — Claude 
who is uncle to Master Pierre Pichat, and head vine- 
dresser to M. Delahaye and M. Alexander. 

^ Take care, mademoiselle I' says Marguerite, laughingly. 
* Claude is already betrothed, and Miurie would be jealous 
if she saw you admiring her lover !* 

' Marie I who is she ?' 

' The prettiest paysanne in all the department, and the 
grand-daughter of • . . but surely you have heard us speak 
of the mhe Blanchet ?' 

' Never. Is she your relation ?' 

Marguerite puts on a littlp comic pout of offended dig- 
nity. 

^ Our relation, mademoiselle I No, indeed ; but %lv<^ ^ 

^ 1 
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the most venerable woman you ever saw. She is nearly a 
hundred years old, and can read, and spin, and write as 
well as the youngest. Besides, she is very clever, and 
knows all about the properties of herbs, and can tell you 
the pedigree of every noble Burgundian family, and every 
l^end and local ballad, as readily as she repeats her pater- 
noster.' 

* An interesting old lady, truly ! Where does she live ?' 

^ She lives with her son and his wife in a curious old 
cottage close by the ruins of La Rochepdt. They are our 
tenants, and have been for many generations. Pierre 
Blanchet is a stone-cutter, and Marie is his eldest child. 
But you have seen her, mademoiselle — though I dare say 
you forget all about it* 

' Indeed, yes. When and where was it ?' 

* It was the morning after your arrival here, and you 
were looking out of your bedroom-window . . .* 

^ At a pretty girl who came to fetch water from the 
spring, and knelt down in the road before the cross ! I 
remember her perfectly. Does she come all the way from 
La Rochp6t ? 

^ Yes. The water is chalybeate, and the grandmother 
uses it for medicines. She is quite a physician among the 
poor, and cured Claude last winter of the fever.' 

^ Whereupon Claude thought fit to catch a still more 
prevalent malady, and fell in love with his physician's 
g^nd-daughter — eh, petite V 

* Not at all, mademoiselle. It is an old attachment. 
Claude and Marie have been in love with each other since 
they were quite little children and played together among 
the castle ruins. They are to be married when the vintage 
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is over; and I am to be bridesmaid ! It will be 2ifete for 
us all, and you will see a rustic wedding, than which there 
is not a prettier sight in France !' 

^ Excepting one other wedding, petite^ in which I shall 
see you play a still more interesting part !' 

Which last remark Mademoiselle Marguerite does not 
choose to hear at all. 

I have risen so early, that the day seems interminable. 
Still it is a cheerful day, full of noise, novelty, and excite- 
ment. There is talking, hanmiering, and singing going 
cm from morning till dusk ; and towards the afternoon the 
house is literally besieged by bands of wandering vignercms 
in search of work. They are a very motley race, speaking 
the patoisy and wearing the costumes peculiar to their 
several districts. Being tempted to the wine-districts at 
the gathering season, they follow the echo of the cooper's 
hammer from house to house, like bees attracted by the 
rattling of the housewife's frying-pan. When hired, they 
labour cheerfully ten hours a-day ; and either sleep in the 
out-houses, or encamp, gipsy-like, around a wood fire in 
the open air. It must be confessed, however, that these 
strangers entertain easy notions on the score of property, 
and that the orchards and hen-roosts are sometimes known 
to suffer by their proximity. 

What, therefore, with the workmen in the court-yard, 
and the applications for labour, Claude has enough upon 
his hands, and uncle Alexander holds a ragged levee all 
day long in Monsieur's little study. Here he reviews and 
interrogates the candidates, examines their papers, hires, 
dismisses, and enters names and agreements in a great dusty 
ledger up till a late hour of the evening. By nine o'dock^^ 
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wheii he at leog^ comes up to his supper and his pipe, no 
leia thau a hundred are engaged for the harvest, exclusive 
of those labourers who belong to the surrounding villages, 
and those who are permanently retained throughout the 
year as servants of the estate. 

The next day begins the vintage in earnest, and hence- 
forth I spend half my life in the air, wandering with 
Marguerite from vineyard to vineyard, and enjoying to the 
uttermost all phases of this picturesque and joyous festival. 

All day long the dwarf alleys of the vine are alive with 
gatherers, and the air with the hum of voices. All day 
long the patient oxen come toiling homeward with the 
great rough wains laden high with grapes. All day long 
the weary treaders labour in the pressoir, which stands on 
the shady side of the hot courtyard, and, with crimson feet 
and trowsers turned up to the knee, stamp out the streams 
of juice. All day long, like an overseer in a Massachusetts 
cotton-field, Claude paces backwards and forwards between 
the courtyard and the vineyards, observant of everything, 
and careful of his master's property as if it were his own. 

How merry it is out among the vintagers ! How they 
sing and laugh, and what quantities of grapes they contrive 
to eat I Their mouths are never empty, and their tongues 
are never still. Some of the little children who help to 
carry the baskets are so stained and smeared with the purple 
juice as to be scarcely recognizable, and &11 asleep towards 
the afternoon through sheer exhaustion of feasting. We 
ourselves eat grapes at every meal, and it is only in those 
precious districts which produce M. Alexander's old 
Boman^e and famous Chambertin, that depredations are 
prohibited. Here he himself stalks grimly, and where he 
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makes his appearance an unusual amount of silence and 
industry prevails. 

Towards mid-day the clicking of the shears, and the creak, 
ing of the heavy wheels, and the plashing of the treaders 
ceases suddenly, and all the men and girls, old people and 
children, come thronging to the meadow at the back of the 
house, and throw themselves in careless groups under the 
shade of the willows. There Claude and Pierrette, aided by 
the cook and certain chosen auxiliaries, bring out and dis- 
tribute great basketfuls of brown bread and a multitude 
of clean wooden bowls. Then comes a huge cauldron of 
soup, steaming hot from the kitchen, and a mountain of 
homUL Then a cask of last year's piquettCy which is a thin, 
sour, miserable wine kept for the labourers' drinking, and 
produced from the third pressing of the exhausted skins and 
seeds of the grape. The bread is then broken up and tossed 
from hand to hand, the soup is ladled out, and the bouilU 
shared amongst the hungry crowd. This all consumed, they 
wash their bowls in the running water, and turn the tap for 
themselves, filling and emptying as often as they please. 

Thus an hour of rest and refreshment glides away ; the 
bell rings, they rise reluctantly, they spread themselves 
once more over the hill-sides, they make a plentiful dessert 
off the clustering grapes, the singing and chattering breaks 
out afresh, and the afternoon is consumed in a renewal of 
the morning's labour. 

At dusk they assemble again, and their supper is pre- 
cisely like their dinner. When this is over, they some- 
times dance upon the g^een sward to the drone of a rustic 
musettey upon which the young men perform in turn ; but 
they are oftener too weary to do aught but lie and rest, 
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and watch the rising of the stars. Then the strangers drop 
off by twos and threes to their straw-litter in the great 
barn beyond the church ; and the regular labourers plod 
home to their cottages, and mutter an Ave as they pass the 
crucifix by the roadside, or the image of the Virgin over 
the gate of the village dmetiere. But the young lovers 
ramble on in the light of the broad moon, and take the 
longest way round, and say ^ good-night ' a hundred times 
over. Yet they will meet again in the morning, and be as 
happy as the birds in the spring time I 

Oh, a pleasant idyll is the Burgundian vintage I 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MUBDEB-STONE. 



The vintage had been about a week on foot, when Mar- 
guerite proposed a visit to the mere Blanchet. M. Hamel 
had an engagement that day and was certain not to come, 
so we agreed to make it an evening walk, and started 
away directly after dinner. 

Oh, the misty hills and winding valleys of Montrocher ! 
How fair they showed by the broad light of that golden 
afternoon ; how fair, and how fertile I A painter might 
spend his life among them and not exhaust their pictorial 
resources. A poet might there study every aspect of rural 
life, and every phase of natural beauty, and never need the 
stimulus of ' fresh woods and pastures new.' Between 
Beaune and Chalons, within a circuit of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, lies all that is loneliest and loveliest this side 
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of the Jura — a land untrodden by tourists, unrecorded by 
artists. Here may be traced the footsteps of the Roman 
and the Gaul side by side with the romantic monuments of 
mediseval Burgundy. Here l^end and ruin enrich the 
lavish beauty of wood and mountain, and the very birds 
sing as of old they might have sung 

* In Tempe or the vales of Arcady.' 

Thinking thus, and pausing every now and then to listen 
to the songs of the grape-gatherers, I sauntered leisurely 
along, and sighed as I passed the spot where I was over- 
taken some few weeks ago by M. Charles. It troubled me 
to remember his solitude and his sorrow ; but Marguerite 
had no such gloomy reflections. She danced on before, she 
sang, she gathered the wild hedge-flowers, and ran back 
every few minutes to show me some new treasure, or to 
prattle of the pastoral loves of Claude and Marie. 

After walking about a mile along the road, we came to 
a steep pathway leading to the castle. Following this for 
some distance, we struck into a by-lane and reached a 
little lonely village on the side of the hill. It was a very- 
miserable place, and, save by one poor old woman who sat 
spinning on the threshold of her cottage, seemed quite 
deserted. 

* They are all gone to the vintage,' she croaked, feebly, 
in reply to my questioning. * I should be out too but for 
the fever that I had in the spring. But I will go with 
them next year, please the holy saints ! I will go with them 
next year !' 

We left her nodding, and repeating this promise to her- 
self—' I will go with them next year !' 
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Further on came a broad space peopled by a few lean 
geese, and sarmonnted by the shell of what had once been 
a feudal stronghold. Wild flowers, ivy, and fiJlen masonry 
gave something of picturesqueness to the spot, and a tiny 
eolnmn of blue smoke rose from the midst of a cluster of 
trees behind the castle. 

There was nothii^ very interesting in the appearance or 
history of Chateau La Bochepdt Habitable up to a com- 
paratively receot period, it had been demolished some forty 
years before, and the materials sold for business purposes. 
Under these circumstances a ruin loses more than half its 
pathos. Its mosses are of recent growth — ^its ivies are not 
venerable— the weather stains are faint upon its walls, and 
the night-winds as yet seem scarcely to have hushed away 
the human echoes. Devastation has been there ; but not 
decay. The ruin has ceased to chronicle the ravages of 
time, and perpetuates only the record of its own disaster. 
It is no longer a type of human life ; but rather a satire 
upon human fortune I 

The column of blue smoke arose from Madame Blan- 
^jjiet's chimn^. The cottage was built in a snug hollow 
under the lee of the castle walls, and sheltered by a group 
^pear-trees. It was wide and low roofed, built of rough 
gtone, and approached by a flight of seven steps. The 
^dowa were very small and very high, and there were 
^^eeds and yellow mosses growing in the interstices of 
llie masonry and along the ridges of the roof. Marguerite 
]0d the way, and we went in. 

It was a quaint interior— a subject for the pencil of 
Jdouard Frere. The floors were paved with the same 
«iugh stone, and the ceiling was hung with bunches of 
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flax, dried grapes, and herbs. Two great armoires of old 
dark wood filled aU one side of the room, and a clock, a 
table, and a settle with high carved back and arms fbr« 
nished the others. On either side of the chimney stood a 
large stone seat. A log fire crackled cheerily on the 
hearth. Just under the window, in her own arm-chair, 
sat the white-haired grandmother. Her thin hands were 
crossed upon her lap, and she was smiling placidly upon a 
conclave of noisy children seated round a table <hi the &ilher 
side of the fire-place. They were clamouring for supper, 
and their mother, a fine handsome woman, with a steaming 
saucepan in her hand, was endeavouring to appease their 
hunger with great ladlefuls of hot mushrooms and cubes of 
hard rye-bread. Lastly, in a dark comer behind the grand- 
mother's chair, sat a couple whom I had not observed at 
the first glance ; but whom I recognized for Claude and 
Marie. Young and loving, seated side by side and hand 
in hand, they completed the poetry of the picture, and 
seemed placed there to represent that delightful season 
which follows the wayward years of childhood, precedes 
the cares of maturity, and beholds from a&r off the 
serenity of age. 

Beautiful as it was, I saw the scene but for an instant. 
At the first sound of Marguerite's voice all was changed. 
The children held their peace and stared — the mother 
came forward, saucepan and all, to welcome us — the girl 
blushed and snatched away her hand, and Claude, abashed 
before his master's daughter, escaped by a side door. 
Only the grandmother was unmoved. Age is a great 
leveller, and Madame Blanchet, at ninety-eight, smiled upon 
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US as she smiled upon her grandchildren, and kept her seat, 
although it was ' Ma'mselle Marguerite ' who came to the 
cottage. 

The first greetings over, I found myself ensconced in a 
comer of the settle, and Marguerite seated beside the mhv 
Blanchet ; while the children, shy and wondering, forgot 
that they were hungry, and left the mushrooms smoking 
on the platters. 

* Why Pierre, why Paul, why little Clemence !' said 
Marguerite, reproachfully, ^ you^do not eat !' 

* Eat, my little ones — eat,' urged the mother ; ' or 
Ma'mselle Marguerite will think she has frightened the 
appetites away !' 

* And then Ma*mselle Marguerite will herself be fright- 
ened away, and say she was not welcome, which would be 
terrible I' added the grandmother. 

They needed very little persuasion ; but presently, when 
no one was looking, fell to quite silently and industriously, 
like a brood of hungry chickens, using their spoons and 
forks very prettily, burying their shiny &ces in the great 
mug of wine-and-water which stood in the midst, and only 
squabbling, sotto voce, every now and then, when one hap- 
pened to get a larger mushroom or a deeper draught than 
the rest. 

* The children grow like the spring flowers, and the old 
wither away as the leaves in autumn,' said the grandmother, 
with a melancholy smile. ^ Here is Ma'mselle Marguerite 
grown up and affianced — here is Marie already provided 
with a lover ; and yet it seems but a day since they were 
both smaller than the smallest of these little ones I Alas^ 
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ma'mselle, old as I am, life has maDy ties for me ; and I 
would gladly live on to witness the unfolding of yonder 
little buds!' 

* Tou will stay with us for many years longer, mere 
Blanchet,' said Marguerite, caressingly. * We cannot 
spare you yet^ — you who cure the sick, and advise the young, 
and are beloved by high and low through all this country- 
side ! Is it not a common saying that the good mh*e Blan- 
chet bears a charmed life, and was it not true that although 
you took the fever eleven months since, you are as strong 
and healthy to this day as when I first remember you, ever 
so many years ago ?' 

The mere Blanchet still smiled and shook her head. 

* The young are ever hopeful,' she said. * But I have 
too often watched the decay of others not to recognize the 
coming of my own,' 

* At least, then, you can prescribe for yourself also,' 
urged Marguerite. 

* Blessed are the wholesome herbs that the good God 
has planted for our easement,' replied the grandmother, 
reverentially. * They give sleep to the sleepless, and 
strength to the strengthless, and cool the burning blood in 
the veins of the fevered ; but neither in field, or fallow, or 
running water, grow the simples that shall renew the 
sinews of extreme age. Life is good, Ma'mselle Mar- 
guerite ; but death is good also, if M. le Cure could only per- 
suade us to think so.' 

There was something very impressive in the language 
of the m£re Blanchet — something which is marred by even 
the most faithful translation, but which is by no means 
infrequent in the mouths of the French peasantiy. Living, 
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generation after g^neratioa, amid all that is most soothing 
and beautiful in nature, they learn to draw their metaphors 
from the surroundings of their daily life, and talk un- 
conscious bucolics. Trees, crops, flowers, are to them 
&miliar things, and tincture all their thoughts with a 
simple poetry of colour which would be eloquence in the 
lips of a Sand or a Lamartine. To this the very structure 
and intonation of their native tongue contributes much, 
and their pastoral poverty and s^ni-serfdom even more. 

The mere Blanchet ceased speaking, and in the midst of 
the pause that followed, two little urchins had a scuf&e for the 
mug, and ended by upsetting it, whereupon a general con- 
fusion ensued, and the offenders were expelled. The rest 
were somewhat noisily disposed after thb event, but the 
gprandmother raised her hand, and there was silence. 

^ It is well,' said she, * for the children to be taught sub- 
mission in their youth, that they may grow to be orderly 
and respectful men, obeying their masters, labouring 
soberly in their vocations, and learning to subdue their 
passions like humble Christian souls. Pierre and Jacques 
are good boys ; but little Paul is wilful and hot-tempered, 
and my daughter-in-law spoils him sadly.' 

^ Nay, mother/ expostulated Madame Blanchet the 
younger. *Paul is still almost a baby, and will know 
better by-and-by.' 

The grandmother looked incredulous. 

' And then he is so quick and clever I' 

* Say, rather, so mischievous/ said Ja mkre Blanchet. ' Why, 
it was only yesterday that he frightened the little daughter 
of Simon the wheelwright almost into a fit, by hiding him- 
self and howling at the back of the Murder-Stone V 
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' The Murder-Stone V I exclaimed. * What is that ?* 

^ It is a rock about half way down the other side of the 
hill/ replied the mh'e Blanchet. ' Has not Ma'mselle 
Marguerite yet * 

' No, not yet/ interrupted my pupil. ' This is the first 
time Mademoiselle Gartha has been up to La Rochep6t ; 
and^I mean to take her home by the other path on pur- 
pose.' 

' But why do you call it the Murder-Stone ?' I urged. 
* Surely there is some story connected with the name !' 

' Ah, ma'mselle I there you must ask the grandmother !* 
exclaimed the younger woman, significantly. * Ma foi ! 

she knows all those things, and tells them like reading from 
a book!' 

Thus appealed to, the mere Blanchet smiled, leaned back 
with closed eyes and folded hands, and seemed to be re- 
calling some long-forgotten story. The daughter-in-law 
placed her finger on her lip in token of silence — the chil- 
dren gathered round with open eyes and mouths — Marie 
slipped noiselessly from the room, and a hush of expecta- 
tion followed. Presently the grandmother looked up and 
nodded, and, as nearly as I can remember, told us in the 
following words this story of 

The Mubder-Stone. 

^ About a mile to the north of La Bochep6t, on that 
strip of meadow-land, still called the pdturage Eegnier^ 
stood, some seventy years ago, the comfortable farm- 
buildings of the pere Regnier Barras. He was not badly 
off, that Regnier Barras, if one might judge from the edu- 
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cation he gave his twin sons, Andr6 and Maurice, both of 
whom could read and write, and keep accounts as well as 
M. le Cure himself. Besides, you could nowhere see a 
nobler pair of oxen, or two prettier milch-cows than thoie 
upon his farm, and it was well known that not only had he 
at the least twenty-five acres of land all his own, but that he 
sometimes kept twenty combs of wheat in his bam all the 
winter through, of which he was not slow to boast, as you 
may imagine. He was by no means an old man, that 
Begnier Barras, and I remember him as well as if it were 
but yesterday. I was a handsome woman then, between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, and just married to my 
dear husband, Benoit Blanchet — heaven rest his soul ! 

^ Well, Ma'mselle Marguerite, you see, the pere Regnier 
died suddenly one fine Sunday morning, as the bell was 
ringing for mass up here in La Rochep6t. *^ My sons," 
said he, with his last breath, ^* the farm is not enough for 
two families. If you never marry, it will support you both ; 
but if either of you take a wife, one must seek his fortune 
elsewhere. Never divide the little patrimony which has 
come down to you untouched through five generations." 

* Well, the boys vowed they would not, and for some 
years no two brothers in the world lived more happily. 
To be sure, they loved each other very dearly, and had 
never been parted in their lives. 

^ As babies in the cradle, they used to lie clasped in one 
another's little arms — as children, they could not bear to be 
separated for an hour — and as young men, each thought 
the other the best and noblest fellow in the world. Thus they 
found no difficulty in obeying the last injunctions of the 
pire Barras, but spent all their time in industry and 
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brotherly love, caring nothing for the society of other 
youths; shunning the pretty girls, as if they had been 
wolves in disguise ; and promising to keep single, and culti- 
vate their hereditary acres without partition or disagreement 
all their lives long. But there were folks who laughed 
and said that things could not long remain thus : and they 
were right, for, somehow or another, Andre fell in love. 
Now it is well known that those who are bom twins love 
each other more tenderly than do those children of the same 
mother who are born with an interval of years between 
them ; but it is also certain that when either twin comes to 
love one of the other sex, he loves as other men cannot 
love, and, successful or unsuccessful, carries his love with 
him to the grave. And this was the case with poor Andre^ 
who dared hardly confess even to himself how it was with 
him, and who would not have had his trouble discovered 
by Maurice for all the world. How it was to end he knew 
not, and the worst part of it all was, that the little Gene- 
vieve was only a poor orphan who kept sheep and geese on 
the brothers' farm, and was more destitute than St. Mary 
in the desert. So he pined away, and grew so pale and 
wan that the neighbours whispered among themselves that 
either Andre Barras was in love, or had some sin upon his 
conscience, which came at last to the ears of his brother 
Maurice. Now Maurice was a brave, strong, generous 
fellow ; not more generous, to be sure, than Andre ; but 
more frank and gallant in his manner, and if not quite so 
handsome, hardier and merrier. In disposition, he was just 
the opposite of Andre. His temper was hasty ; Andre's 
was placid. He was commimicative ; Andre was reserved. 
His was the courage of daring ; Andre's was the courage 
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of endurance. Thus it happened that, since their first 
childhood, Maurice's impetuosity had taken the lead of 
Andre's judgment, and, when anything was to be done, 

Maurice always was the one to act, and Andr6 the one to 
acquiesce. Now, had the twins loved each other one whit 
less dearly, this could not have lasted long ; but, as Maurice 
valued nothing in the world so much as Andre's pleasure, 
it follow^ that their only quarrels were quarrels of 
generosity, in which Maurice generally came off the 
victor. 

' Well, when old Jules the miller took upon himself to 
talk to Maurice about Andre, and to repeat all the foolish 
things that had been said, the young man staggered as if 
some one had struck him a heavy blow ; but as soon as he 
had recovered his presence of mind, resolved, for the first 
time in his life, to be silent and observant, and find out the 
truth for himself. 

• ** If it be a sin," said he, " which our Lady forbid, I can 
perhaps help him to bear and expiate it. If it be love, why 
he must marry the woman he loves, and I will seek my 
fortune. I am strong, I love adventure, and I have no 
taste for matrimony. The land is clearly for him, and it 
shall go hard but I will find the means of doing well- 
ay, and perhaps come back some day with my pockets full 
of gold for Andre and his children !'' 

' But the generous fellow was after all not quite so strong 
as he fancied ; and when he really did find out at last how 
it was with Andr6, he was for a time quite broken-hearted, 
and could nowhere find courage to say or do the brave 
things he had intended. So he, in his turn, grew pale and 
spiritless, and there were the two brothers pining away 
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with the same secret, and neither daring to confide it to 
the other. 

^ This state of affairs was, however, too miserable to last 
very long, and Maurice resolved one day to put an end 
to it. So he made a parcel of the things he needed, and 
sent it on by the carrier to Chalons ; took a hundred francs, 
as his share of the last year's profits ; and, going down to 
where Andre was ploughing in the &llow by the river, cut 
a good strong bough from the ash that grew beside the 
foot-bridge, and began shaping it with his knife. 

' Andr6 was so listless that at first he scarcely seemed to 
see what Maurice was doing, and guided his oxen iiill 
three times up to the farther end of the fallow and back 
again before his curiosity was aroused. At last he stopped 
just a yard or two off, and said — 

'" Brother, you are cutting that bough very carefully 
this morning." 

* ** Brother," replied Maurice, " I have reason to do so. 
This stick will be my help and companion for many a mile 
and many an hour. I am going a journey." 

^ Andre let fall the goad out of his hands. 

* " Going a journey I" he repeated. 

* Maurice stood up, brave and cheerful. 

* " Yes, brother," he said, " and I have come to bid you 
farewell. There has been a secret between us for nearly 
a year past. Don't look troubled or turn away, brother. 
You couldn't help loving her, and I couldn't help finding 
it out, and it has been nobody's fault, and only the will of 
the good God. Now I am going upon the world, for you 
remember the promise we gave to our father. If one 
married, one must turn out. I am ready to tmrv o>\\.^ v«^ 
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not only ready, but willing, if you will only give me your 
word to marry little Genevieve before the month is over.'* 

' " Brother," said Andre, scarce able to speak for tears — 
'* brother, you shall not go. I will think no more of la 
Genevieve, and we will return to our old life and be happy 
together." 

^ But Maurice shook his head, and would not hear of it. 

* " Impossible," he replied. " My clothes are at Chalong 
by this time ; I have a hundred francs in my pocket, and I 
have my stick in my hand. Above all, I have resolved, 
and you understand what that word means in my mouth, 
eh, brother? Come, let us embrace and part at once. 
God bless you. Think of me sometimes, and name your 
first boy after poor brother Maurice." 

' So he embraced Andr6, kissed the two old oxen between 
their great placid eyes, leaped through a gap in the hedge, 
and never turned to look back till he reached the top of 
this rock of La Rochep6t, where the fine old castle then 
stood as firmly as if it never was to decay or be pulled 
down. 

' And there, when he looked round towards the pdturage 
Begnier, he saw the plough standing still in the furrow, 
his brother Andre lying stretched upon the ground in an 
agony of sorrow, and the hot sun shining down over the 
country, as if there were no such thing as grief in all the 
world. I have heard those say who saw him at that 
minute, that Maurice leaned against a tree and cried like a 
child ; and that, when at last he turned away, he went 
into the chapel and knelt for a long time before the altar 
of the blessed Mary — so long, indeed, that the idlers who 
had watched him enter, grew tired and dispersed, and 
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nobody knew when he came out, or by which road he went 
away.' 

Here the grandmother rested a few minutes, for she 
was not used to talk for long together, and the children 
took advantage of the interruption to express their opinion 
of the story. 

* Well,' said Pierre, * if I had been Andr^, my brother 
should never have gone away like that on my account, and 
I think he was very cruel to let him !' 

^ And I,' said little Paul, who had stolen in again from 
his banishment, ' I would have done just as Maurice did, 
only I would have had my half of the money, and not left 
everything to that ungrateful Andre.' 

* But, ray child,' said his mother, reprovingly, * you forget 
they had promised never to divide the £irm.' 

' Well, then, I would have made master Andr^ turn out, 
since he was the one to break the contract first ! What 
business had he to fall in love with that ugly Genevieve ?' 
said Paul, whose rebellious nature saw nothing but in- 
justice in the whole transaction. 

* Ugly ! nobody said she was ugly !' exclaimed Clemence. 
^ I am sure she was a dear little thing !' 

So they were just about to quarrel again about the merits 
and demerits of Genevieve, Andr^, and Maurice, when the 
mere Blanchet raised her hand in token of silence, asked for 
U draught of the children's wine and water, and saying — 

* Patience, my little ones ! wait till you have heard the 
end,' — resumed her narrative. 

^ Andr6 married Genevieve before the month was out, as 
Maurice had desired, and though some folks tW^^w^^ 
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proper to call him heartless, others considered that he did 
well to obey his brother's wishes. Amongst these was our 
good Cur^, and my husband Benoit Blanchet. How he 
beard the news, or where he was when he heard it, nobody 
ever knew, but about a week after the wedding there 
oame a letter from Maurice, thanking Andr^ for having 
complied with his wishes, and calling down every blessii^ 
on the new-married pair. This letter had been given to 
one of the villagers by a travelling pedlar who was passing 
along the high-road. It containea no address, and did 
not even hint at his plans for the future. Of course, every- 
body had his own notion about it. Some said he was 
gone to Lyons, some to Marseilles, and some would have 
it that he crossed the Jura, and hired himself among the 
fiirmers of Switzerland ; but Andr6 shook his head at all 
of them, and consoled himself by saying— 

^ ^^ Maurice is a wise lad, and as kind as he is wise. He 
will not write till he is settled, and so soon as he has good 
news to tell me, I shall know where he is." 

* But he was mistaken ! months went by. Years went by. 
Children were born in the little farm-house. Genevieve 
grew matronly, and Andr^came to middle life; but never, 
never, never again came letter, or message, or news from 
Maurice !' 

At this point in the story we all drew nearer — ^Margue- 
rite turned pale and held her breath, and the children 
burst into exclamations of curiosity. 

^ Ah, my little ones,' said the grandmother, < you may 
well wonder what had become of the brave Maurice! 
Never was he forgotten in La Rochep6t, and never met 
half-a-dozen neighbours round a winter hearth, but his 
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name came up, and the story of his exile was talked over, 
and over, and over again. As for Andr^, nothing seemed 
to go well with him. He was always pining about 
Maurice, always reproaching himself, and every day getting 
poorer and poorer. His health failed, his crops failed, and, 
above all, his courage failed. He said he felt as if there 
were a curse upon him, and, indeed, it seemed like it, for 
year after year his family increased, and his substance 
dwindled away. First of all he borrowed money at seed- 
time, and, when his harvest was blighted, sold so many 
roods of land to pay the debt. Then he borrowed again, 
and then he parted with the pasture-land. When he had 
parted with the pasture-land, he Iiad no food for his cows, 
and sold them also. In short, from one step to another, 
from straitened means to poverty, from poverty to want^ 
from want to real destitution, descended the unlucky 
Andre and his family. At last, land and stock were botb 
gone, and, except the half-ruined house in which they 
lived, nothing remained that they could call their own. It 
was now just fifteen years after Maurice had gone away. 
Andr^ was completely ruined, and my husband and I often 
beared that the little ones down at the meadow-farm had 
nothing to eat. To be sure, we did call them in and give 
them a slice of bread and a bunch of raisins whenever we- 
saw any of them up at the village ; but that was seldom 
enough, and Andr6 was now grown so morose that none:: 
of his old neighbours dared go near the house to see how- 
matters went with them. 

* Well, the autumn came, and the vine-gathering was 
over, and Andre's wife fell sick of the fever. 

< '< Come, husband," said I, '< if you are too delicate to go 
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down to the meadow-farm, I am not ; and that poor good 
Genevieve shall never lie there sick without a soul to 
nurse her. You may do as you like ; but it would need 
another than Andre Barras to frighten me." 

* So I put a couple of new white loaves, a basin of soup, 
and a plateful of bouUli in my basket, and away I went. 
Happily there was no one in the house but the two 
youngest children, and poor wasted Genevieve on her 
mattress in the upper room. I talked to her, however, as 
hopefully as I could — got her to swallow a cupful of soUp * 
and a few morsels of bread — attended to the children, and 
put the room a little in order before Aiidr^ came back. I 
own I did feel a little uncomfortable when I heard his 
heavy tread in the room below ; but to make the best of It, 
and to avoid any dispute before the sick woman, I went 
down to meet him. 

* ** Good-day, neighbour," said I. " I am sorry to find' 
your wife so ill." 

' He turned round, fierce as a wolf, and said — 

* " Who are you ? "What do you want ?" 

' He had his gun in his hand ; his face was haggard ; and ' 
hb eye wandering. He looked twenty years older than 
when I last saw him, and his very voice was changed aiid 
hoarse. 

* " I am Elise Blanchet," I replied, calmly, *'and I have 
come to see if I can be of use to Genevieve." 

' " No one can be of use here," he said, gloomily. " Go 
away, and never come back." 

* ** I shall do neither," said I. " Your wife is very ill, and 
unless somebody sees after her, she has little chance of - 
getting better." 
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* " She had better die, then," he muttered/ " I wish we 
were all dead, every one of us !" 

* " Hush !" I exclaimed, hardly thinking of what I was 
saying. *' Hush, Andre Barras ! Are you not afraid that 
the spirit of your brother will hear you ?" 

^ He stap^gered back, and put his hand wildly to his head. 

* " Maurice!" he said, ** Maurice !" 

' " Yes, Maurice," I replied, hoping to turn the minute to 
advantage, '^ Maurice, who went away and died abroad for 
your sake ! How dare you be so hopeless ? how dare you 
be such a coward after that ? Be a man, and behave like 
a man, and try to support your family in some honest way." 

' But Andre's eyes were fixed upon the door, and he never 
heard one word of my reproaches. 

^ ^< I shall see him again before I die !" he said, shaking 
his head mournfully. " He lives — ^I know that he lives. 
How shall I face him ? What shall I say to him of the 
inheritance he gave up ? Alas ! what is to be done ? What 
is to be done ?" 

' He spoke as if he were in a dream, and not to me, but to 
himself. 

* '* How do you know that he lives?" I asked, eagerly. 

^ He drew himself to his full height, and looked up into 
the sky. 

' " Because," said he, solemnly, ** if my brother had died 
abroad, I should have seen his spirit." 

' And with that he passed by as if he did not even see me, 
and went straight out of the door. 

* Well now, to make a long story short, I did all I could 
for poor Genevieve, and she slowly recovered. Then two 
of the children took the fever ; and then I fell sick also, 
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which was worst of all, for not another soul in La Rochep6t 
would have anything to do with Andre Barras. And the 
truth is, that his reputation grew worse and worse every 
day, and among all the bad things laid at his door, it must 
be acknowledged that a good many were true. Having 
neither land nor stock, he depended on his gun for the 
support of Genevieve and the children, and was not, I fear, 
very particular as to the game he shot. Sometimes it was 
a tame duck, sometimes a turkey , sometimes a young lamb 
that had strayed from the fold ; but there was never any 
exact proof, you see, and knowing that the mother was 
still weakly, and the children sick of the fever, none of us 
cared to search too closely after the offender. 

' Then came the report that two of his children had died, 
and that Genevieve, though the fever had left her, was grow- 
ing feebler every day. And all this time I also was in my 
bed, and it was hard to say if I should die or live. You 
will understand, then, that all I am now going to tell you 
happened when I myself was sick, and that I am repeating 
what was afterwards told to me. 

^ It was soon after the grape-gathering that the sickness 
broke out in our part of the country. Genevieve had been 
one'of the first to take it, and I one of the last ; but from 
first to^ last it lingered about the meadow-farm, and as 
quickly as one of them got better, another fell ilL Two of 
the children were dead ; Genevieve was sinking fast ; the 
other three little ones were ailing ; and, to make matters as 
bad as they could be, the first snow fell, and the bitter cold 
set in earlier than usual. Then, what with seeing his wile 
and children starving, and what with his own sorrows and 
needs, Andr^ grew desperate, and no longer cared what he 
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did, or what became of him. Indeed, it seemed as if mis- 
fortune had made quite a ferocious brigand of the proud 
and serious farmer. Proud he was still ; but wickedly 
proud, since he would have killed himself and all his family 
sooner than ask a neighbour for a loaf. Yet he was not too 
proud to steal our poultry, or take our turnips out of the 
fields by night. His seriousness had become savageness, 
and it was said, by those who happened to catch glimpses 
of him now and then, that he looked more like a wild man 
than a Christian soul. 

' At last there came a day of what we call ^' black frost " 
— which is the bitterest cold of all, and worse than even the 
cold that comes with snow and ice. The ground was hard 
frozen, the sky low and leaden, and the bil.ter wind 
blowing from the east On that day, when Andre went 
into the woods, he felt that he also was going to take 
the fever. His head swam, the ground seemed to rock 
beneath his feet, and his gun felt so heavy in his hand that 
he was forced to trail it after him. He went a long way 
without any success. If a bird did cross his path, he missed 
it ; for his hand shook and everything swam before his eyes* 
So, after many hours of wandering, he turned his face 
homewards, and found himself close under the castle of 
La Kochep6t, on that sheltered path which winds round 
the hill midway between the foot and the summit. It was 
by this time two o'clock in the afternoon, and a heavy sleet 
began to fall. Worn out, sick at heart, and racked by 
fever-pains, the unfortunate Andr6 longed to crawl home 
and die. But he had no strength to go farther ; so he lay 
down shiveringly among the bushes. And here he would 
have lain all night, but that he presently remembered the 
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hoHow rock a little way down, and so contrived to dn^ 
iiiniself on till he reached it. It was a great gray rock, of 
the same kind as that on which the castle is built, and was 
hollowed into a shallow cave. It remains so to this day, 
and nobody knows how it came to be of that shape. Some 
say it was cut away to make a niche for the image of 
Christ and the Holy Mary ; and some, that it was used as a 
sentry-box in the old warlike times, hundreds of years ago. 
But that is all guessing, and for my part, ma'mselle, I think 
it came so by nature, like all other caves, and never was 
anything else than a shelter for the wild birds and the 
drifting leaves. Well, it was into this place, at all events, 
that the wretched Andre crept, thinking to stay there for 
the night, and get home, somehow, on the morrow; 
so he lay with his gun beside him and his head pnropped 
on his hand, listening to the howling wind, and watch- 
ing the clouds that pursued each other across the dreary 
skv. 

* " Who knows ? " said he to himself. " Perhaps when to- 
morrow comes, I shall be too ill to stir. Nobody comei 
this way in winter, and if I were to cry, nobody would 
hear me ! Perhaps I shall die here, like a dog, of starva- 
tion and fever." 

^ His heart was full of bitterness — so full that he even 
doubted the justice and mercy of the good God, and cursed 
himself for ever having been born, which is the wickedest 
thing a human being can do, my dear little grandchildren, 
and brings down upon us the most terrible punishment.' 

' Was Andre punished ?' interrupted little Paul, v«ry 
eagerly. 

* Indeed he was, mon enfant^* replied the grandmother. 
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solemnly. ^ Have patience, and you will soon hear in what 
manner. 

^ It was beginning to get dusk before the sleet-storm 
abated, and still Andre crouched in the hollow rock, hating 
himself and all mankind, and even the good God who 
made him. And, every now and then, he got up and went 
to the verge of the pathway, where it overhung the by- 
road underneath, hoping that he might see some one go 
past, and yet hardly daring to ask himself what he should 
do or say if his wishes were fulfilled. Not that it was 
very likely they should be, for the by-road was but a 
bridle-path between Chalons and Montrocher, known only 
to the people of the country, and very little frequented, ex- 
cept by those who wanted to take a short cut from one 
town to the other, or who were on their way down to the 
meadow-farm — and, for that matter, I believe there was 
not a soul in La Kochep6t, just then, who would not have 
gone round by the road, even if it were ten miles out of 
the way, sooner than venture past the house of Andr^ 
Barras, over which, they said, a curse was surely hanging ! 

' However, it was the will of the good God that a 
traveller should pass down that road that afternoon. A 
traveller mounted on a good horse, wrapped in a hand- 
some overcoat, and whistling merrily as he came along 
•*— never dreaming that he had lost his way, as no doubt he 
had, or he would not have been there. .Well, when Andre 
saw him coming along so gaily, he felt as if that man were 
his bitterest enemy, so envious, and selfish, and wicked had 
his heart become ! That any man should be happy when 
he was miserable, warm when he was cold, healthy when 
be and all his family were dying, seemed like a wron^ 
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done to himself ; so, seizing his gun with a sudden strength, 
he leaned over the bank, and waited eagerly. The rider 
came up fast and fearlessly — a brave, hearty-looking man, 
with a couple of saddle-bags before him, well filled, no 
doubt, with money and valuables. The sight of these 
decided Andr^. He waited till the other had ridden 
past, took aim (like a cowardly assassin) at his back, and 
fired. 

^ Tes, mes enfants-^^red ; and this time, alas I his hand 
was steady and his aim true. The murdered man fell like 
a stone, and lay in the road, with one foot entangled in the 
stirrup ; but his trembling horse stood quite still beside 
him and never stirred an inch, even though Andr^ came 
clambering down the bank with his gun still in his hand. 

To fling the gun aside, secure the saddle-bags, and free 
the traveller's foot from the stirrup was the work of an 
instant ; for Andr^ had the sudden strength of a madman, 
and was mad, I have no doubt, with sickness and misery. 
He then pulled open his victim's coat, rifled him of his 
watch and pocket-book, and, laying his hand on his breast, 
found his heart still beating. A diabolical idea occurred 
to him. He snatched up his gun again, resolved to batter 
out the last lingering breath of life ; and had raised his arm 
to do it, when the traveller opened his eyes, and looked 
straight at him. 

^ The murderer cannot face the eye of his victim ; and 
before this glance Andr^ staggered and trembled. The 
traveller made an eflbrt to lift himself on his elbow ; but 
he fell back as often as he attempted it, and all the time 
kept his eyes on the assassin. 

^ " Villain," h% gasped, " you have murdered me ! Gad 
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forgive you — at your last moment — as — as Maurice Bams 
forgives — you I" 

^ Andre uttered a great cry of despair. 

< <( Maurice Barras !" he said, stretching out his hands 
before him like a blind man. ^' What do you know of 
Maurice Barras ?" 

' The traveller could not speak ; but, lying there in a pool 
of his own blood, pointed feebly to himself. 

^ ^^ God help me/' said Andr^, filing on his knees. 
*' Gt)d help me ! My brother I" 

' A convulsion passed over the dying man, and he sat up- 
right in his place. His lips moved as if he would have 
spoken — his hand seemed to invoke a last blessing on his 
murderer — and then he fell back, stiff, and quite dead, 
with Andre still kneeling beside him. 

' And so it really was. After fifteen^ years of exile, 
after fifteen years of hard toil and faithful friendship, 
Maurice returned at last, as he had himself foretold, with 
his pockets full of gold for Andr6's children — only to be 
murdered within a couple of miles of his home by Andrew's 
hand ! 

' And now tell me, little ones, was not Andr^ punished 
for his wickedness against the good God ? 

The other children were awed and silent; but little 
Paul looked up with large startled eyes, and whispered an 
eager question. 

' Grandmother — was Andr^ guillotined ?' 

The mere Blanchet shook her head. 

^ He died of the fever within two or three days,' she said; 
' having first of all crawled up to the house of the Cur6 
and confessed his crime. Had he recovered^ he would ^^t 
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tainly have died for the murder of his brother; but no 
doubt the good God thought him sufficiently punished/ 

* And Genevieve and the children V asked Marguerite. 

' Genevieve died also; but the three remaining little 
ones recovered, and were sent to an asylum in Paris, where 
they were brought up to useful trades, and kept in igno- 
rance of the dreadful story of their youth. And now, 
Ma'mselle Marguerite, I think I have told you all about 
Andr4 and Maurice, and explained to you how it is that 
the hollow rock, which sheltered the assassin, has ever 
since been called the Murder-Stone.' 

We were all very silent after the story was ended, and 
presently Marguerite rose to take leave. 

< For,' said she, with an effort to be gay, ^ it will be soon 
dusk, and I am sure, if we delay much longer, I shall be 
afiraid of meeting the ghost of Maurice !' 

The grandmother looked grave. 

* It is not well to speak lightly of the spirits, Ma'mselle 
Marguerite,' she said, with uplifted finger. ^ They some- 
times appear to those who heedlessly name them !' 

* Have you ever seen a ghost, mere Blanchet ?' 
' Never, ma'mselle — and yet . . . .' 

* And yet what?' 

* And yet,' said the grandmother hesitatingly, ' I have 
heard that — that towards dusk, on the bridle-path beneath 
the Murder-Stone, a — a man has been seen riding past . . .' 

^ On a good horse, and wrapped in a handsome over- 
coat !' exclaimed Marguerite maliciously, quoting the very 
words of the story. ^ Oh, Madame Blanchet, this is excel- 
lent 1 A ghost on horseback, too !' 

he old lady shook her heed, and made the sign of the 
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cross ; but Marguerite only laughed again as we were 
crossing the threshold, and said — 

* Adieu, mere Blanchet. If I meet the ghost, I will let 
you know !' 

The grandmother waved her hand, and the children 
crowded round the door to shout another farewell. Just 
where the pathway took a turn among the apple-trees, we 
found Claude and Marie standing, side by side, against the 
well. We came upon them so suddenly that they had no 
time to escape ; but stood aside, blushingly, to let us 
pass. 

* Ah, Marie,* said Marguerite, ' you have lost such a 
pretty story !' 

Marie courtesied again without speaking; but as we 
moved away, glanced up at her lover, half confidingly, 
half shyly, with eyes that seemed to tell how far rather 
she would listen to him than to the best tale that ever was 
told. 

Our path lay down the hill-side. It was getting dusk. 
We were both in a thoughtful mood, and found ourselves 
in sight of the Murder-Stone almost before we were aware 
of it. The mere Blanchet had described it exactly — a beet- 
ling, sullen crag of dark-gray stone, hollowed away into a 
shallow cavern, overgrown with gray and silver lichens, 
creeping plants, and ferns. A savage spot, shut in by 
bushy trees, and overlooking a narrow road that wound 
along the side of the hill, and was lost in the curve of the 
valley beyond ! 

Marguerite shuddered. 

^ This, then, was the very spot,' she said, almost in a 
wliisper. ^ Oh, mademoiselle, what a fearful story !' 
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^ And yet, Marguerite, you jested about it a few minutes 
agoT 

She hung her head, and looked confused. 

^ I am very giddy at times/ she said penitently. ^ I do 
not believe in ghosts, it is true ; but J fear I was wrong, 
for all that. It was too deep a tragedy for smiles.' 

One could never be long angry with Marguerite ! 

' 'Never mind, petite^' I said ; ^ to be giddy is not to be 
unfeeling.' 

' Indeed it is not, mademoiselle — for — for I am sure no 
one could have felt that story more than I felt it ! Besides, 
it was so well related by the mere Blanchet ! Why, as I 
stand here, the whole scene comes before me. I see Andre, 
haggard and malignant, with his gun beside him. I see 
him start up at the sound of the horse's hoofs on 
the frosty road, and part the bushes with his eager hands. 
I hear . . . Heavens, mademoiselle ! what noise is 
that?' 

She jumped back, startled and pale, and flung herself 
into my arms. 

I listened. There was no mistaking what the sound 
really was, and I confess that, for the moment, my own 
heart beat faster than usual. Something in the dusk, the 
silence, and the spot, seemed to turn all the currents of 
my blood. 

^ It is some one riding down the road,' I said, trying to 
speak cheerfully. ^ What a strange coincidence !' 

Marguerite trembled from head to foot, and clung to me 
like a friglitened child. 

< It is not a coincidence I' she murmured. 

The sounds approached. The rider, whoever he might 
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be, was coming at a slow trot, and every clang of his 
horse's hoofs echoed sharply along the defile. 

The r^ularity and resonance of these steps cured me of 
my terrors. 

^ Nonsense, little one/ I said, gaily. ^ Ghosts don't 
make so much noise ; take my word for it. Let us peep 
through that opening in the bushes, and see who it is.' 

He came — a fine broad-shouldered man, sitting his horse 
with a certain careless grace that bespoke the accom- 
plished rider, and followed at some distance by a large 
dog of the St. Bernard breed. Deep in thought, his head 
drooping, his eyes bent on the ground, his hand resting 
lightly on his thigh, he rode on, and would have passed out% 
of sight without fitrther incident, save for his four-footed 
follower, who, scenting the proximity of lookers-on, paused 
and barked close under our retreat. The gentleman 
checked his horse, and turned in the saddle. 

* What, Caesar, is that you ?' he said, sternly. ' Did I 
not forbid you to come out to-day, sir ?' 

The dog whined and lay down in the road, the very 
type of submission ; but his master would not be con- 
ciliated. 

' Go back, sir,' he said, resolutely ; pointing up the 
road. * Go back directly,' 

Csesar whined again, and rubbed his nose in the dust, 
but never stirred an inch. His master showed him the 
whip. 

^ Will you go ?' he asked, slightly raising his voice, 
which, strange to say, sounded £imiliar to me. 

' Will you go, I say?' 

Dogs have a language as intelligible as speech^ and <^\v 
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this occasion Caesar lay and looked at his master, with a 
countenance that said, as plainly as words could have ut- 
tered — ' I won't go back. You may beat me, if you like ; 
but I won't go back to-day.' And the gentleman under- 
stood him too, for he rode his horse up to a tree by the 
way-side, deliberately dismounted, tied him up by the 
bridle, and, testing the flexibility of his whip by bringing 
it down sharply through the air, said, coldly — * Very well, 
sir, we shall see,' and walked up to the rebellious Caesar, 
still lying in the road. 

That last tone — ^that momentary glimpse of his upturned 
face, as he glanced towards the darkening sky, was enough. 
I knew him now. It was M. Hamel. 

He stood over the dog with uplifted arm. 

^ Caesar,' he said, in the same pitiless tone, ' you are a 
good dog ; but you have disobeyed me, and you must suffer 
for it.' 

Caesar whined anticipatively, and the first blow fell, and 
the second, and the third, and half-a-dozen, each sharp and 
steady, and cruel, as if they came from the hand of an exe- 
cutioner. At the sixth his master paused. 

* Will you go now ?' he said. But Caesar uttered a low 
pitiful cry, and laid his nose upon M. Hamel's foot, im- 
ploring clemency. The latter looked at his watch, and 
bared his wrist. 

* As you please,' he said. ' I will stay here all night, 
but I will conquer you.' 

And he struck again and again, the whip curling round 
the dog's palpitating body at every blow, and those piteous 
yells of almost human agony following after each. I 
could look no longer. I felt sick and cold by turns, and 
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drawing back with a shudder, saw Marguerite standing 
behind me pale and motionless, with fixed eyes and parted 
lips, and a countenance so rigid that it startled me to look 
upon it. 

' Marguerite ! Marguerite !' I whispered, taking her in 
my arras, and trying to soothe her. * Look up, my darling. 
Look at me.' 

Her features relaxed, and her eyes filled with tears. 
' Oh ! mademoiselle,' she said, in a low, quivering voice, 
^ how cruel he is ! Listen to him. How cruel !' 

At this moment the sound of the lashes ceased. I 
peeped out again. Caesar was gone, and M. Hamel was 
untying his horse. When he had done so, he looked up 
the road ; rubbed his] right arm twice or thrice ; laughed a 
low, short, mocking laugh ; mounted lightly, and cantered 
away as if nothing had occurred to interrupt his progress. 
We watched him down the hill, and along the valley, till 
the curve of the road hid him from our sight. Then I 
turned to Marguerite. 

* Well,' said I,^with a deep breath, ' it is getting dark, 
and we had better be going.' 

So she took my arm, and we went home without ex- 
changing another word. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE STORM. 



The vintage had progressed favourably, and was approach- 
ing its completion, when the wind veered round to the 
west, and the weather changed. It became oppressively 
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wann and cloudy. A stagnant moisture weighed down 
the atmosphere, and the barometer threatened us with 
storms. 

All day long the gatherers toiled with redoubled acti- 
vity ; but, toil as they might, unless the rain kept off for 
forty-eight hours longer, M. Alexander must lose the pro- 
duce of two of his most valuable vineyards. Towards dusk 
the clouds grew denser, and the heat more stifling. Low 
ominous meanings were drifted by every now and then 
upon the languid air, and night came on before the last 
waggon was unloaded in the court-yard. 

We met at dinner, and the meal was two hours later 
than usual. M. Alexander came in with the second course. 
He was gloomy and absent ; referred several times to the 
note-book which lay open beside his plate ; had scarcely 
any appetite ; and paid no attention when spoken to. 

Monsieur Delahaye was, on the contrary, rather more 
conversational than usual, and entertained us with no end 
of flowery speeches. His own grapes had been gathered in 
at the first, and it is easy to philosophize on the misfortunes 
of others. 

* Pre-eminently picturesque aflair, the vintage, made- 
moiselle,' said he to me, leaning back, and picking his teeth 
by the aid of an elegant little machine incrusted with tur- 
quoises. ^The women are not unprepossessing, and I 
yesterday observed a Normandy family which was posi- 
tively handsome.— Ahem ! Handsome, upon my unim- 
peachable honour.' 

^ I saw them, papa !* cried Marguerite eagerly. ^ There 
^re two grown up brothers, a sister, and a little boy, wJm) 
is as beautiful as an ang^l 1' 
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* I must aver that the — ahem ! — the latter individual 
escaped my observation/ said Monsieur, with great suavity ; 
' but the sister reminded me of the celebrated Baroness de 
Renneville — a glorious creature, and one who carried the 
art of dress into the — ahem I — ^the R^ons of Imagination ! 
She was the most renowned beauty of her day, and I had 
the honour to be her most devoted servant. "We led the 
fiishionsy mademoiselle. We tyrannized over the toilettes 
of the beau monde. We abolished buckles, and we gave 
the last blow to powder/ 

I bowed, and tried to look interested. Monsieur sipped 
his wine and continued. 

^ I remember/ said he, ^ that upon one occasion the 
Gtizette des Modes was polite and discriminating enough to 
designate us the Reigning Sovereigns of the Empire of 
Fashion ; for which I presented the editor with an enamelled 
onuff-box, and a complimentary poem. Charming, was it 
not ? The Reigning . . . .' 

^ Raining !' interrupted unde Alexander, starting 
abruptly from his reverie. * Is it raining already ?' 

Monsieur smiled compassionately. 

* You are terribly absent, my dear Alexander,' he 
observed, languidly. ^ The weather was, of all topics, 
the remotest from my thoughts.' 

' Then it wouldn't be if forty thousand francs of your 
money were depending on it I' retorted uncle Alexander, 
surlily. 

Monsieur sighed, and peeled a peach. 
^ * Commercial — horribly commercial V he murmured, 
luJf-aloud. 
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Uncle Alexander shrugged his shoulders, pushed back 
his chair, and stalked to the window. 

* We shall have it before many hours are over/ he said, 
casting a rapid glance at the sky. 

' And you will lose forty thousand francs !' exclaimed 
Marguerite, with childish dismay. * Won't you be very 
sorry, uncle Alexander ?' 

* I shall not be very pleased, monkey. But there may 
be worse consequences than that to follow I' 

« Worse r 

' Yes — much worse ;' and uncle Alexander paced 
gloomily before the open window. * If — if the rain lasts 
to-morrow,' he continued, reluctantly, ' the men must tread 
in the cellars.' 

Marguerite uttered a low shuddering cry, and buried her 
face in her hands. Madame looked distressed. 

* I thought,' said she, falteringly, * that — that you would 
never allow it again, Alexander. Could not the bam . . .' 

^ The bam is too distant,' returned he, ' and the work 
too far advanced. Claude is positive that fermentation has 
begun.' 

* Alas I' said Madame, rising from table and leaving 
her dessert untasted. ^ Last year a life was lost ; and 
three years ago . . . .' 

Uncle Alexander recoiled as if from a blow, and 
tumed lividly pale. 

' Thunder of God I' said he, hoarsely, ' do I need to be 
reminded of it ?* 

Madame looked alarmed. 

^ Forgive me,' she said. ' I — ^I meant it as no reproack 
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to you. You did all that was generous, and the sur- 
vivors . . .' 

Uncle Alexander stopped her with an impatient gesture. 

^ Silence, sister-in-law/ he interrupted. ^ Silence. The 
pew outhouses shall be built by this time next year. 
Would to heaven that they were built now I Let us drop 
the subject.' 

He turned away and leaned out of the window. Mar- 
guerite came up, and whispered in my ear : — 

' The grape-juice gives out some bad gas, mademoi- 
selle, which does no harm in the open air ; but is terribly 
hurtful in the cellars. We have had four men die from it. 
Uncle Alexander cannot bear to hear it named.' 

She then stole lovingly to his side, and a dead silence 
followed. Monsieur finished his dessert and despatched a 
couple of glasses of Maraschino with infinite gusto. He 
then went over to the piano, and began practising the shake. 

' Hush I' cried uncle Alexander, and held up a warning 
hi^d. 

He had scarcely spoken, when, in the midst of the sullen 
calm without, there came a fierce, shrill, solitary gust of 
wind, followed by a low muttering of very distant thunder. 

^ Do you hear that ?' said he. ^ Do you hear that?' 

Monsieur Delahaye struck a fresh chord, and yawned 
with aristocratic indifierence. 

^ My good brother,' said he, composedly. < I am not 

deaf.' 

Uncle Alexander surveyed the piano, the performer, and 
the exercises with a scowl of undisguised contempt. 

* I wish with all my heart [that / were!' he retorted 
sharply, and marched out of the room. 
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It was very dull in the salon, and I had found a volume 
of Crebillon on an upper shelf of the bookcase in my bed- 
room ; so I slipped away after dinner, lit my night-lamp, 
and settled down to an hoar of quiet reading. 

The storm had not yet come up, and I began to hope 
^hat it might not travel in our direction at all. It was so 
hot, that I sat with door and window wide open ; and so 
still, that the tender tongue of flame within the globe of 
my lamp never wavered for an instant. Thus the time 
flew, and it was ten o'clock before I was aware of it. 

Suddenly, and without any kind of warning, like the 
tornado of the tropics, a rush of wind poured through the 
casement, blowing the curtains in, and fiercely flutteriDg 
the pages of my book. Another moment, and a blaze of 
livid light burst over the landscape — seemed to fill all the 
room — lit up for one brief moment every tree and shrub, 
and stripped the darkness from the mountains round — was 
overtaken by a deafening explosion of thunder just above 
the house, and succeeded by a strange and awful calm, 
without a sound or an echo. 

I flung the book down and ran to the window. The 
sky — low, dense, and starless — seemed almost to rest upon 
the tree-tops. The wind was gone. The air was hot, and 
a silence, as it were of death, had fallen upon everything. 
Not a leaf stirred — not a bat flitted — not a sign of life was 
abroad. I^ took up my lamp and went down stairs. I 
peeped into the salon, and saw them all three sitting 
silently together. The outer door was open. I could not 
resist the temptation of venturing out. I removed the 
globe from the lamp — passed noiselessly down the passage, 
and stepped out on the little terrace above the court-yard. 
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As I had anticipated ! Steadily and brightly burned the 
flame, casting a wide circle on the flags round about my 
feet, and not betraying by the lightest tremor the presence 
of the gale which had just now shaken the house to its 
foundations ! 

It was an awful pause. I seemed to be standing under 
a huge black dome. I breathed with difficulty. I expected 
the storm to burst every moment, and yet a strange fas- 
cination bound me to the spot. 

The lull continued unbroken. I could hear the very 
ticking of my watch. I took it out, and found it was 
already twenty-five minutes past ten. All at once, 
measured, distinct, and solemn, the chapel-bell began to 
toll. 

I could scarcely believe my ears. A service at this hour ! 
I listened with suspended breath, and recognized the very 
timbre of those keen vibrations. The sounds throbbed past 
me on the air. I could almost hear the bell swing from 
side to side in the little Romanesque belffy I 

< Mademoiselle is courageous,' said a mocking voice 
close beside me. 

I started and turned. It was M. Hamel. 

^ The tempest will be up in less than five minutes,' he 
continued. ' I had no intention of coming to-night ; but 
I had also no inclination for a drenching, and, as I was 
passing home through La Rochep6t, 'I thought I might as 
well push on here for shelter. I have just ridden my horse 
into M. Delahaye's stables.' 

* You did well,' I replied, with a slight shiver. * It will 
be fearful presently.' 

^ Yes,' said he, carelessly. ^ A grand performaoce, no 
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doubt. But liark ! that respectable old St. Christopher is 
just about to be supplicated in behalf of the Tines. He is 
the lightning-conductor of the parish !' 

He laughed, and his laugh jarred with the solemnity of 
the moment. 

' It is a simple and pious superstition,' I replied, ^ and 
though it be worth nothing . . •' 

' Oh, I beg your pardon/ interrupted M. Hamel. ^ It 
is worth ten francs to the cure!* 

'I cannot help thinking,' said I, pointedly, 'that a 
member of your profession should be among the last to 
place such matters in a ridiculous point of view.' 

' Not at all. It is precisely because I am behind the 
scenes that I am so far destllusionneV 

*0h. Monsieur Hamel!' I exclaimed, almost in- 
voluntarily. 

He laughed again, and tossed his curls back, defiantly. 

* Ah, bah I' said he, lightly. * What would you have ? 
C W mon metier /' 

* I am sorry for it. Perhaps, had you chosen some other 
path . • • 

' I should not have walked in this ! — n^est-ce pas ?* 

* How can you make a jest of it ?' 

^ Because I find it too much trouble to be serious. But, 
stay I here comes the storm, and that will be no jesting 
matter, I assure you !' 

As he spoke, a tremendous sheet of lightning changed 
the whole sky into one broad field of fire. Then a volley 
of quick thunder shook the very ground beneath our feet, 
a deluge poured from the heavy clouds, and the tempest 
began in earnest. 
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^ I retreated precipitately into the passage, and M. Hamel 
after me. 

' Mademoiselle is no Ajax, I perceive/ said he, with one 
of his inscrutable smiles. 

' Why, what did Ajax do ?' 

^ He defied the storm, and was consumed by lightning 
for his impiety.' 

* And a very proper ending too !' I replied, half-laugh- 
ing, and half-terrified; for the flashes were becoming 
incessant. ' I leave you to imitate him if you like. For 
my own part, I shall take refuge in the salon /' 

With this I ran in, and he presently followed me. 

The supper was laid ; but they were all too nmch 
alarmed to eat it. In the farthest corner shrank the little 
trembling group of servants. Monsieur leaned back in his 
easy-chair, very pale and silent. Madame had just enough 
self-possession to welcome the new arrival, and to fill out 
glasses of Burgundy for the sustainment of everybody's 
spirits ; but Marguerite hid her face in the sofa-cushions, 
and would not look up, even to please M. Hamel. 

Without, the scene was fearful. The flashes succeeded 
each other at intervals of about twenty or thirty seconds ; 
sometimes running in long quivering lines round and 
round the horizon ; sometimes bursting forth in all direc- 
tions, as if from a fiery ball high in the heavens ; some- 
times springing upward from the earth, and bounding 
along the valley and up the mountain-side with a terrible 
living energy, such as I had never seen before. Simul- 
taneously with every flash, crackling in sharp and sudden 
Explosions like the opening of a battery, came the discharges 
of thunder. Now and then, during the brief lulls, we 
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heard the snorting of the horses in the stables, the whining 
of the hounds, the fall of trees torn up by the hurrieane, 
and the rushing of the water-courses along the steep and 
stony road. 

' Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard.' 

Finding no one else inclined to listen to him, M. Hamel 
persisted in talking to me. It was an honour that I could 
have dispensed with very readily, and one to which I waa 
by no means accustomed; but he followed me to the 
window, beside which I had crouched in trembling admi- 
ration, and I found it impossible to avoid him. 

' This is elementary art on a grand scale,' said he, with 
the same levity as before. 

^I never beheld anything so magnificent,' I replied, 
seriously. ^ Heavens I what a flash was that I' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

' Bah !' said he. ^ They do it almost as well at the 
theatres.' 

I was silent from very indignation. He saw it, and 
laughed aloud. 

^ I really believe,' said he, ^ that I have succeeded I* 

* Succeeded ! In what way ?' 

^ In inspiring you with the worst possible opinion of me. 
That is the precise expression of countenance that I meant 
to produce.' 

' Upon my word, sir,' I replied, with some impatience,. 
' you choose your occasion badly. This is not a moment 
for trifling.' 
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* All moments are alike to the philosopher,* said he ; 
^ and I am a disciple of Lavater/ 

^Then I beg that you will not practise upon me/ I 
answered shortly, and turned away. 

He let me alone for a few minutes afiter this ; but pur- 
sued me, by<«nd-by, to the other window. He then began 
talking again; but in a different strain, and with the 
endeavour to please. 

He spoke of art, of books, of scenes abroad ; and related 
an anecdote of wild adventure in a tempest among the 
Apennines. How brilliant he could be, and how &sci- 
nating ! Absorbed in the interest of his story, and carried 
away by the picturesque vigour of his language, I soon 
forgot, not only my temporary vexation, but the storm 
itself; and not till he came to a pause, and I found the 
whole room listening, did I even observe that the fury of 
the wind and rain had abated, and the lightning altogether 
subsided. 

Amid the silence that followed this narrative the door 
opened, and uncle Alexander walked in. He looked pale, 
and stern, and weary, and his hair and clothes were as wet 
as if he had been in the river. 

* Sister-in-law,' said he, with a shiver. * Give me some 
brandy.' 

Marguerite flew to bring it, and a chorus of questions 
burst from every lip. 

^ Ciell How wet you are!' cried Madame. 'Where 
have you been ?' 

' What damage to the vines ?' asked M. Hamel, with a 
quick appreciation of the truth. 

^ Grand Dieu ! what a state to be in I' shrieked Monsieur 
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Delahaye, recoiling into a distant comer. * Don't come 
near me — you'll give me cold, and I shall have another 
attack of rheumatism I' 

But M. Alexander never opened his lips till Marguerite 
came back. He then half filled a tumbler with cognac, 
drank it at a draught, lit his chamber-candle, smiled grimly, 
and said — ^ I 

^ There will be no treading in the cellars to-morrow, and 
no gathering. The Homanee grapes are all destroyed; 
two of the horses are dead ; and the new wine is working in 
the vats.' 

' Alas I my inestimable Alexander, what will yon do?- 
cried Monsieur, keeping at a respectful distance, but brii^-»^ 
ing out his pocket-handkerchief very pathetically. 

^ Go to bed,' growled that unromantic individual, and ' 
walked off at once, without saying ' good-night ' to any one. 

It was now past midnight, and a steady rain was all that 
remained of the tempest. Late as it was, we sat down and ! 
supped, and after supper M. Hamel went away. A bed 
had been prepared for him, but he could not stay. 

* Tempt me not!' said he, gaily. * Tempt me not, I- 
beseech you ! To-morrow morning I must marry a pair of* ■ 
lovers from St. Nys ; and, wishing to do as I would be done r 
by, I dare not disappoint them. Adieu !' • i^ 

With this he summoned Claude from the kitchen, himscdf ^ 
assisted to bring his horse from the stable, shouted a laal' 
cheery good-night, and rode away in the rain. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE VINE-FEAST. 

It was but too true. The Boman^e grapes were literally 
thrashed out, and as there was nothing leflt to gather, the 
vintage came to an abrupt conclusion. 

It was a dull, uncertain morning ; bitterly cold and raw, 
and visited by frequent showers. We went out towards 
noon, and met traces of last night's calamity at every turn. 
Here lay a huge tree, uprooted by the hurricane — here a 
charred and blackened shed that had been struck by 
lightning. Yonder stood a group of labourers round a 
broken tumbril ; and in the court-yard of the dwelling^ 
house a double relay of treaders crushed out the last waggon- 
loads of yesterday's gathering. We passed on to the vine- 
yards* They were scarcely recognizable ! The vines were 
beaten |down, torn up by the roots, buried under great 
blocks of rock and fragments of timber, and choked by 
driftings of rubbish and rich mould. All those sloping 
lands which lay so temptingly to the sun round about the 
skirts of St. Christopher's mountain were seamed by water- 
courses and stripped of their produce. The peaceful stream 
that bounded the village was swollen to a torrent. The 
lanes and field-paths were ancle-deep in mire. The miller 
was repairing his broken wheel — the cottagers were lament- 
ing their lost poultry — the farmers and vine-growers paced 
disconsolately amid their desolated crops, and cast up the 
sum of their disasters. 
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Altogether it was a dreaiy scene, and we were glad 
when another shower came to send us home. 

"What with the groups of lookers-on, the row of empty 
and loaded waggons^ and tke pn»ioir with its temporary 
awning, beneath which a crowd of flushed and weary 
treaders were steadily tramping, the court-yard presented, 
ia ^te of the abower, a gay and animatad picture. There 
was uoele Alexander with his great red oottgo lunhrattit 
and there was Claude helping to unlade, and tkere wia» tht 
great oellar-door standing wide open, showing glioiiMes of 
the gigantic vats down below, and of tbi^ gai^eii'padi 
beyond. 

Marguerite ran lightly up thei^[>s ; but slopped aoddealy 
when she reached the top. 

* Ob, mademoiselle!' she cried, ^ here be is! heielMis!* 

* Here who is T 

* Why, my little Nonnaady boy, to be sure !* 

I went up, and found hor bending over a tiay object 
crouched down upon the threshold. It was a small, sad- 
looking child, with long light hair^ and large lustiwis 
black eyes. His clothiag was wet and scanty, his bead was 
b9.re» and his little naked feet were thrust into a pair of 
$abot8 two sizes too large for him. He seemed neither 
confident nor shy ; but very languid. 

' You might have found a drier shelter, mon petit* said 
Marguerite, kindly. 

The boy just looked up, but never stirred a limb. 

* I am not sheltering/ said he, ^ I am retting.* 

* Are you tired, then ?' 

* Yes ; I am very tired.' 

* And what has tired you ? 
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* The storm. It kept me Mmnke all night.' 
Marguerite toolL up the little liftleM hand, and when ^e 

let it go, it fell heavily down, as if there were no life in it 
^ Your dotins are very wet,^ odd iriia* 

* The ndn came into the bani«' 

Margfierite turned to me ynA the teare in her eyes. 

* Alas!' she exclaimed,^ he lay all night in the biim, 
wet, and sleepfess, and frighteBed<— ^r yoa were frightened, 
were yon notP* 

*• Yes, ire were adl frightened/ rephocl tiie ehild, leaning 
his head against the door, and dosing Ihs eyes, 

* And what is your naaie?' 

* Fran9oia* 

< Well, then, little Francois, come with me into ^e 
kitdMB, and dry your clothes by tiie fire.' 
He shook his head. 

* I am well here,' saad he, wearify* 

^ No, no ; yon must not slay in th<) ndn. If yon will 
oome with me, I know where to find aome nice soup, and a 
slice of cake.' 

An expression of languid annoyance passed over his &ce. 

^ I am not hni^ry,' he said, with an impatient gesture. 

I put Marguerite aside, and passed my hand over the 
boy's forehead. I then pressed my fingers on his wrist 

^ He has taken cold,' I said, ' and should be put to bed 
innnedkiely.* 

' He shall have the little bed in the attic,' cried Marw 
guerite ; ^ ai)d I will nurse him mysdf f 

But Francois tomed his head sullenly aside. 

* I won't go to bed,' said he. * I won't leave sister Ba^te ! 
I am not ill, if you please, and I only.waitl to ^ <^q^? . 
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I gave Marguerite a glance* 

* I will speak to mammal' cried she, and darted intotbe 
house. 

An angry flash shot from the boy's dark eyes ; and thoogti 
I tried to soothe him, he refused to utter another woid.' 

' Would he be more tractable/ thought I, ' if we called 
in the aid of ^^ sister Babette " ?* 

Full of this idea, I cast an eager glance into the oourt< 
yard. Uncle Alexander was gone ; but Claude was stiU 
there, so I ran down and sought him out from amid a busy 
knot of vignerons and a labyrinth of baskets. 

A touch of the gold-laced cap, a ready smile, and an 
attentive silence greeted my hurried explanation. 

* La fille Babette and the rest are all up at the St. Ger- 
vais fields,' replied Claude; ^but I can send to them if 
ma'mselle pleases.' 

* The child is certainly &r from well,' I said, hesitating. 
Claude shrugged his shoulders. 

' Ma'mselle should have seen the bam this moming. 
ParUeu I the water lay half a foot deep in places.' 

A light touch on my arm, and a breathless — 'What 
have you done with him, mademoiselle?' diverted my 
attention in another direction. 

It was Marguerite, flushed with running. 

' What have you done with him ? Where is he ? Mamma 
consents, and he is to have the bed in the attic, and I am 
to pet him as much as ever I please !' 

* What have I done with him ?' I repeated. * Why, I 
left him in the doorway but a moment ago I' 

Marguerite stamped her little foot impatiently. 

^ Then he has slipped away for fear of being put to 
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bed and parted from his dear Babette! Oh, how tire- 
some!' 

It was tiresome, and, what was worse still, he had 
hidden himself so effectually that, though we searched for 
nearly an hour, we could not find him. Marguerite 
actually wept for disappointment, and was only consoled 
by the promise that the child should be hers when the 
morning's work was done, and Claude had time to hunt 
bim out. 

Thus the busy day went by ; and at four o'clock Pier- 
rette came to tell us that ^M'sieur Alexan're was just 
going to make the prison— -/aire le prison P 

* Faire le prison /' I echoed. * What can that be ?' 

But Marguerite only took me by the hand, and ran 
out to the court-yard, whither the rest of the household fol- 
lowed. 

Here we found uncle Alexander, surrounded by the 
workpeople. Beside him stood a small tub containing 
about a couple of pints of grape juice, and in his hand he 
held a bunch of rusty keys. 
- He nodded to Marguerite, and, turning to me, said — 

< This is a local ceremony. When the juice is all got; 
and the vats are full, we lock the cellar-doors and leave 
the liquor to ferment. It is fermenting now. Come and 
hear it.' 

We went in. The* farther entry was already closed, and 
an oppressive vinous perfume loaded the air. It was very 
dark, so that the great vats looked strange and shadowy, 
and the strip of spectral daylight- scarcely reached down to 
the lowest step. 

I laid my ear agmnst the nearest vai, and there^ far 
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beneath the surface, I heard the seethiog and guigtiDg id 
the living liquid. 

^ The monkey may baptize the wine if ahe likeBy' aaid 
uncle Alexander, good humouredly. 

Marguerite clapped her hands. 

^ Oh, thank you, thank you T she exclaimed. ^ I shall 
like it above everything !' 

Whereupon uncle Alexander gave the word to Claude^ 
and Claude brought down the little tub of juice, and the 
vignerom crowded round the door and half-way down the 
steps, and it was a very exciting moment indeed. 

Then uncle Alexander took up a wooden mug that hid 
been left there for the purpose, and filled it with juiee; 
and then he took Marguerite in his arms, as if she had 
been an infant, and so ascended a ladder which led to the 
top of the great vat next the door. 

Claude handed up the mug. 

* Ma'mselle must first say " vive le vin,^* ' said he, cap ia 
hand. 

She looked down, half shy and half laughing ; took the 
mug with one hand, and clung tightly about uncle Akx- 
.ander's neck with the other. 

* Vive le vin I' she said, gaily ; took a sip of the juice, 
and flung the rest into the vat. 

* Vive le vin P cried uncle Alexander and all his viffnerans^ 
and that was the baptismal ceremony. 

They then came down, and every one left the cellar. 

Uncle Alexander was the last to come out. 

^ Anybody left behind P* he shouted from the top stepw 
His voice resounded hollowly along the vaulted roo^ 

and was followed by a profound silence* 
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The great ^ doors were then pulled to, the outer bolts 
drawn, the padlock passed through the rusty staple, and the 
key turned. 

' Now for fermentation and carbonic-acid gas 1' said 
M. Alexander, rubbing his beard against Marguerite's soft 
cheek, like a playful bear. ^ In six hours more those cel- 
lars will be unapproachable ; by midnight it would be death 
to enter.' 

On the evening of the day when the wine is left to work, 
the vine-growers of the C6te d'Or give their vintagers a 
«upper. This chiefly by way of farewell, for the strangers 
are then dismissed, and wander away once more, either in 
search of fresh labour or of their own far-distant homes. 

Not that the vintage is yet quite over, for wine-making 
is like beer-making, and goes through some subsequent pro- 
cesses, by which certain inferior liquors are produced for 
household uses. But this branch of the work is intrusted 
to the habitual vignerons of the estate, and does not take 
place till the first rich wmes are drawn off and bottled. 
The refuse grapes lying at the bottom of the vats are 
then taken out and subjected to the action of a powerful 
press. Hence a thin table-wine is extracted. When this is, 
in its turn, drawn ofi^, a third, meagre, miserable drink is 
forced from the twice-squeezed skins and seeds. This is 
called pquette^ and is kept, as small-beer is kept in our 
English ^irm-houses, for the consumption of the servants 
and vine-dressers throughout the year. 

Now the harvest-supper at Montrocher fell full ten days 
before the time that M. Alexander had expected, and before 
any kind of prepaxatioa could be made^ sa that the public 
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room of the ChewH Blanc had to be hired ; andmuiehfMtdr 
the Chevcd Blanc was iotrusted with the yietiialliiig> depait^ 
ment ; and poor M. Alexander, who in more p r oe p eroa^ 
seasons had always entertained his labourers npon home- 
made hre in his own great bam, was this time condennetf 
not only to lose his forty thousand francs, but to pi^ the 
expenses of a great supper into the bargain. He bore it; 
however, with singular sang froid; for altlHmgfa he coaM 
grumble more than enoi^h upon minor oceasions, he was 
too thorough a Frenchman not to submit to the inevitable. 

At dinner M. Delahaye indulged in a variety of kunen* 
tations and condolences, all of wliich aggravated his br»> 
ther to the last pitch. 

^ MiOe tonnarresr said he. * Was it my fenlt if the 
rain smashed the grapes and swamped the bam ?* 

* But, my dearest Alexander, the sympathy that • . .' 

^ To the devil with your sympathy !' snarled the ungrate* 
ful loser. ^ I hate sympathy ! Let me never hear the 
word again !' 

Which efiectually silenced the master of the house. 

By-and-by M. Alexander marched into the study with 
a great cash-box under his arm, and paid off the work- 
people ; and later in the evening took Marguerite and me 
down into the village to see the progress of the f^. 

The Cheval Blanc is a rambling old aubergey with white* 
washed walls, and polished floors, and great yawning fire* 
places where you might roast entire oxen every diqr* 
Being met at the doer by M. Boget, the eager, bustlii^, 
obsequious little landlord, we are ushered with g^reat oeie- 
mony into the salon. The sakn is a huge raftered vauH of 
a place, very little smaller than M. Alexander's bam, and 
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}jglited by a blazing log-fire. A couple of long, narrow 
tubl^ traverse it from end to end, and round these tables 
^he mgnerons are sitting, thirty along each side, about a hun* 
dred and twenty in all, counting men, women, and children. 
Soup, hams, homUiy great wooden bowls of vegetables, stacks 
of bread, and cans of piquette stand at intervals all down 
the tables ; and when we come in the glasses are filled 
simultaneously, and the guests all rise to drink our health* 

Then we take our seats in the chinmey-comer, and watch 
the prc^ess of the feast. We are no restraint upon them, 
and they go on eating, talking, and chinking their glasses 
as merrily as if no one. were present but themselves. In 
this respect the difierence between the French and English 
peasant is considerable. Boisterous in his mirth, quarrel- 
some with his fellows, and shy in the presence of his masters, 
our simple field-labourer seems incapable of real enjoyment : 
whereas Jacques Bonhomme is always gay, self-possessed, 
and opea to amusement. Nothing abashes him, and yet 
he is always polite. Besides, he is a republican at heart, 
and believes himself as good a man as hb employer. 

Sitting thus by the fireside, and listening to the clatter 
of knives and plates, and the quick confusion of merry 
voices, I look round in search of little Fran9ois. Neither 
he nor any of his family are to be seen at either table, and 
Uiough there are wanderers here from many distant depart- 
ments, none wear the quaint and picturesque costume of 
Normandy. Concluding that the child is unwell, and has 
probably been removed by his brothers and sisters, I dis- 
miss the subject, and return to the picture before me. 

And now, the hearty appetites being set at rest, the 
tables are carried away, and the young men clamour for a 
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dance ; so a coaple of musettes and a violin are bvonglit, 
and a ^ace is cleared in the centre of the room for the 
dancers. Hereupon Claude, who wears his holiday clothes, 
and represents the best class of vigneronsj comes respectfally 
forward, and solicits the honour of ^ Ma'mselle Marguerite's 
hand for the first hourree.* So Marguerite is led out, and 
they open the ball in the midst of a circle of speetators. 
No sooner has she returned to her seat than the jollity of 
the evening begins in earnest. Twenty couples instantly 
take their places, the musicians strike up a rapid measure, 
the sabots patter to time, and the barefooted children clap 
their hands with unchecked delight. When they are tired, 
there are plenty of others ready to take their places, and, 
altogether, the players have a hard time of it. 

All, however, are not dancers. Some are too young, 
and some too old for that amusement ; so the children gather 
round a great basket of nuts and apples, and crunch and 
pelt to their heart's content in one corner ; while their 
elders assemble in another, to discuss their pipes and pi" 
quette^ and talk over the storm of the night before. By- 
and-by one very old white-haired peasant gets an au- 
dience about his chair, and tells a curious legend of some 
ruined castle By the sea, down in his own native province 
of La Yendee. Then some one volunteers a song, which 
is very long and very dreary, and every verse winds up 
with a dismal chorus of 

' Oh, les heaux jours de majeunesse V 

It is listened to, however, with the utmost admiratloD, and. 
then the dancing begins again more merrily than befovo* 
What a motley gathering it is I Yonder hav« ehutoMd 
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8ome half-dozen roughs black-eyed mountaineers firom the 
high Fyrenean districts. They are talking eagerly together 
in a guttural patois, of which I cannot understand a single 
word ; but M. Alexander explains to me that wolf-hunts 
and adventures form the topics of their discourse. That 
handsome &mily now sitting aside to watch the dancers, 
are Gascons all ; and those odd-looking youths who stand 
sheepishly together in a corner, as if doubtful whether the 
girls will dance with them or not, are Bretons, pur sang. 
What with their short jackets, leather gaiters, and baggy 
breeches, they look more like a troop of ragged Zouaves 
than anything else. As for that miserable, wild-looking 
savage, who squats in a corner and stares sullenly at the 
gaiety in which he will not join, he is a native of the 
Landes. He wears a loose Robinson-Crusoe-like cos- 
tume of undressed fleece. His legs are bare, and his 
shaggy hair falls about him like a mane. He drinks wine 
like a Caliban, for the Landes produce no grapes, and, 
excepting at the vintage time, he must drink water all 
the year. He speaks a language which is more Spanish 
than French, and though he has perhaps never fared so 
well in his life as at the supper this evening, he hates his 
entertainers, despises the fair and fertile province in which 
he is a sojourner, and yearns to get back to the sandy 
plains and dismal pines of his own Biscayan deserts. 

It is now close upon ten o'clock. The fun is at its best, 
and by-and-by they will get uproarious ; so we prepare to 
take our departure. "While we are yet waiting for the end 
of the present dance, M. Koget enters, looks anxiously 
about the room, fixes upon Claude, who is at that moment 
executing a vigorons pas seviy and whispers in his ear. 
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What that whisper may be I know not, but I eeff ibt 
handsome vi^^neron pause in the figure, and raise his ' hM. 
hurriedly to his brow. In another moment he has left fik 
partner, and is making his way towards us. 

< Oh, M'sieur Alexander ! Oh, Ma'mselle Margtietiler 
His face is pale ; his lips tremble ; it is all that he can litter. 

* Hey I What now ?* says uncle Alexander. * Mbi^ 
bad news, Claude ?' 

* Alas ! yes, m'sieur. The — ^the child — ^the little Fraih 
5ois . . .' 

« What of him?* 

^ He is missing, m'sieur ; and his brothers haye been 
searching for him these last three or four hours. And — 
and now . . .' 

* Well— go on r 

^ And now Jacques Fayot remembers to have seen him 
run down the cellarnstairs, while he was treading this 
morning T 

Marguerite utters a cry of horror ; but M. Alexander 
only turns a shade sallower than usual, plucks silently at 
his moustache, and glances at his watch. 

* The doors have been closed these six hour$,' he mtit* 
ters between his teeth. * It is too late — too late I* 

* Not too late for one effort, M'sieur Alexander,' say^ 
Claude, entreatingly. * If M'sieur will but let me have 
the keys . . .* 

' * Run for them to M. Delahaye's study,' interrupts his 
master, abruptly. ^ You will find them on the nail behind 
the door. Marguerite, stay here with mademoiselle.' 

With this M. Alexander hurries from the room. 

In another instant all is confusion. The news flies finom 
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lip to lip — the women burst into cries of lamentatioa— ^ 
torches are snatched from the fire-r-lantems are lit— we 
af e carried out, as it were, by the eager revellers^ and 
presently find ourselves, despite M. Alexander's injunction, 
hurrying down the vil]age*street in the midst of the crowd ! 
The court-yard is filled in a few seconds, and the torches 
cast a weird flickering light upon the &ces round. Claude 
cannot find the keys, and there is a delay, during which 
they batter at the cellar-doors with the ends of their torches, 
and shout with all their might — * Fran9ois I little Francois I 
cheer up ! we are here, little Fran9ois !' 

* Stand back, and hold your tongues T vociferates the 
stent(»rian voice of uncle Alexander. He has the keys in 
his hand, and with one sweep of his powerful arm clears a 
space about the door. 

Claude then snatches a torch from the hand of the 
nearest bystander, and holds it for his master — the key 
grates in the lock — the heavy bolts are dragged back — the 
great doors swing laadly on their hinges, and the abyss 
shows murkily beyond. 

M. Alexander then tests the state of the air by flinging 
a brand down into the vault* It flashes on the roof and 
steps, sends up a shower of [sparks as it strikes the 
ground, flickers for some thirty seconds, and expires slowly. 

< Let some one give me a closed lantern,' says uncle 
Alexander, standing on the top steps, and preparing to 
descend. 

Four or five are brought forward instantly, but Claude 
IS determined to dispute the dangerous honour. 

* Pardon^ m'sieur,' he pleads, with tremulous eagerness. 
^Pardon; but it is for me to go down I I am more used 
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than m'sieoT to the air of the edkr — «id the little FfMifaii 
knows my voice, and • • .' 

But vncle Alexander only frate him quiedy hadk, and 
goes a step lower. 

^ Tii^,' says he, * this is my affior. Give me tlie hth 
tern.' 

* But, m'sienr . . .* 

^ And if I am not back in fomr or five minstes, break open 
the farther door from the garden ude, and let no one enter 
till tlie air is purified.' 

* But, m'sieur . . .' 

Uncle Alexander foiatcheB the lantern fiom hi« hand, 
and his eyes flai^ dangerously. 

^ MiUe tormerresP he ezclain», *did yoa not hear me? 
I tell you it is my affair. Stay where you are I' 

Claude draws back, abashed and reluctant — ^Marguerite 
clings to my arm in silent terror — uncle Alexander, calm 
and determined, trims the candle, secures the little ha^ el 
the lantern, casts one last ra{»d glance round the cdnrt^ 
yard, and goes down ! 

There is an interval of eager suspense, during which we 
hear his steady fbot&U echo down the stairs and across tiie 
floor. We are not near enough to see down ; but the 
crowd closes instantly about the docurway, and in the aiienee 
of that painful moment a sound of suppressed sdbbing, and 
the words ^ Oh, Francois! my little brother Fran9oisr aie 
distinctly heard. They proceed from a woman who k 
dimly seen, crouched down beside the gate. 

One — two — three minutes go slowly by. I count them 
by the ticking of my watch ; but the seconds lag, and the 
silence grows terrible. We look in each other's fJEuse^-Hi 
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wbisper runs round — ^I can bear the v&j bcatiag ef jny 
heart! 

< One miQute more/ says Claude, hoanel j, ^ and then « . J 

The sentenee dies away upon his lips. He holds up an 
esigerhand. 

Hush! 

There is a sound as of something striking againirt one of 
the vats — ^a stumbling footstep — a sudden surgiag baek of 
the spectators; and uncle Alexander, pale and gfasstly, 
staggers up the steps, and &lls insensiUe just as be neaofaes 
the top. 

Something he holds, clasped tightly in his arms. 

Somiething. • • . alas! poor sister Eabetfae I 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 



Ocms was a sad and silent house the day after ihe Tiae* 
feast. We spoke in whispers ; we stole about with muffled 
footsteps ; we stopped even the striking of the clodcs, and 
gathered together in little knots upon the stairs and 
landings, uncertain what to say or do, or bow to pass the 
weary hours away. For there was death, and the shadow 
of death, among us, and our hearts were * exceeding heavy.' 
Up stairs, in the very attic which Marguerite had so 
desired he should occupy, lay the little Fran9ois ; but it 
was with arms folded across his breast, and flowers scattered 
over his pillow, and tapers burning at his feet He looked 
as if he were only in a pleasant sleep ; but he was dead, 
and eisAer Babelte orouched beskie him with her &ce buried 
in her hands, and refused to be <somfarted. 
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One story lower, in a daricened chamber just above mj 
own, lay uncle Alexander, silent and senseless, breathug 
hard, like a man struck with apoplexy, and motionless ai 
if every limb were chained. Sometimes an eyelid was seen 
to quiver, and sometimes a few drops of moisture gathered 
slowly round about the comers of the mouth ; but these 
were the only tokens either of suflfering or amendmeot, and 
for eighteen hours the balance trembled ^ between two 
worlds*' 

Towards evening the pressure on his brain and lungs 
was lightened. He stirred languidly twice or thrioe, miit> 
tered some incoherent words, and fell into a placid sleep. 
Then Dr. Grandet pronounced him out of danger, and, as 
he had watched since a little before daybreak, resigned his 
charge to Madame Delahaye, and returned to Chalons. 

We took it by turns to sit at his bedside throughout the 
night, and still he slept profoundly. In the morning he 
woke, weak, but comparatively well, and at first remembered 
nothing of what had happened. We could hardly convince 
him that he had been ill, or that he had passed thirty hours 
in his bed since the night of the vine-feast. 

He rose, however, and came down to breakfast at midday ; 
refusing to be treated as an invalid, and sullenly resenting 
any allusion to the events of two days before. After 
breakfast he brought out a sheaf of business letters, and sat 
down to answer them ; but found that his eyes would not 
ser>'e him, and was reluctantly compelled to let me write 
them for him. 

Thus the second day went by, and on the third little 
Fran9ois was buried. The poor Normands were Bomaniflts 
by faith, and their little brother was interred with the 
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ceremonies of their religion. He was borne out of the 
house and round to the church at the foot of our garden, 
with crosses and tapers going before the cofRn, and childish 
yoices chanting a melancholy psalm. Suffering as he still 
was from his own share of the danger, uncle Alexander 
walked among the mourners. He had already been generous • 
to this poor family, and had given them, not many hours 
before, a gratuity that secured them, at all events, against 
the privations of the coming winter ; but, somehow, it 
seemed to me that this simple act of reverence was more 
generous still, and that uncle Alexander's heart was in the 
right place after all. 

They laid the poor child under the shade of a laburnum, 
in a corner of the church-yard, next the river. It was a 
pretty spot, and the violets clustered there in the springtime, 
as they cluster about the graves of Keats and Shelley in 
the Protestant burial-grounds near Rome. The ceremony 
was beautiful and sad ; but it was when all was over, and 
the priest shut up his book, and the earth was closed in, 
that the grief of the mourners broke out in lamentations. 
They sobbed, and called upon the name of the dead ; they 
laid flowers and wreaths of immortelles upon the fresh-heaped 
hillock ; they came back and back again a hundred times 
fbr a last prayer or a farewell look, and cried, * Pray for 
us, pray for us, little brother Fran9ois, that we may be 
reconciled to our sorrow !' 

When, at length, they tore themselves away, they 
refused all farther rest or refreshment, and went forth 
straightway upon their weary pilgrimage. 

^ J^ safe joiumey home, mes amiSy' said uncle Alexander, 
compdssioiiately. 
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But the elder brother shook hk head, mad peinted north' 
wards. 

' HoHie !' he refpeated. < Aks ! what shall we aay when 
oar &ther asks os for the child of hi» old i^ T 

With this he palled his hat (W€r his eye»and tumeil 
away, and the rest followed him, weeping loudly. Wh^ 
they reached the turn of the road, tiiey paused with 
one accord and waved a last farewell; but poor sister 
Babette looked back and lingered longest. 



CHAPTER XXIX. * 

THE FIBST SNOW-FAUCi. 



Nkxt to being branded as a scoundrel, nothing ofiaodei 
M. Alexander so much as being reputed a hero. His 
could take abuse tolerably welL It chimed in with hii 
pwn humour, and, indeed, I think he rather liked it than 
otherwise ; but praise was intolerable to him, and he nevcf 
forgave it. Thus, when the neighbours compUmenled 
him upon his descent into the deadly- atmosphere of tks 
cellar, he either turned his back upon them, or gave otter* 
ance to some bitter irapeitinence which scarcely his wdl- 
knowu eccentricity could excuse. And thus, when tks 
* I^yons Courier ' appeared on the following Sunday, with a 
flaming article headed^ * Fatal accident and heroie aet of 
daring in tlie de^tartment of the Cote d'Or,' he thmst the 
im|H^r between the ban of the gmte, kieked th« eat, swum 
al the duga, and threatened to horsewhip the editav. The 
presentation of the Monthyon priie, was akMw wtmidmt U 
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crown his indignationyand Ibelieyethat would almoft bave 
lixiven him iiuui» 

While he waa ia thia^deligfatfidtiHipery. (and it lasted for 
some weeka,) the fiig^-end of Oetofaerirent oii4ia east winds 
and ndn, and November came on with all the ftamim oi 
a severe and premature winter. We had bitter firosts at 
aight and morning, leadea skies,, fbg-hiddea mountains^ 
and winds that wlnstled sound the house and shook the 
windows, and moaned along the passages like a legion of 
impatient ghosts. The leaves were all gone new, and the 
vineyards looked like plantations of walking-sticks. 
Distant cottages, imseen before, sliowed whitely through 
the skeleton branching of the tree& The mountains 
looked bare and stony. A dreary stillness brooded in the 
air. Even the swallows that built over the study-window, 
and fluttered backwards and forwwda all the summtf 
through, were fled to a warmer elime; and aU nature 
seemed bound up in an iron sleep. 

At Montrocher the change of season was severely felt, ' 
aad by no one more than Marguerite. She had been ailing 
ever since the fatal end of little Fran90js, and now grew 
more and more languid* The dull skies, the silence, the 
gloom, aflected her both mentally and bodily, and preyed 
upon her young cheeks day by day. Nothing amused her, 
and, in theabsenceof M. Hamel, nothing gave her pleasure. 
Tet even he could not always charm away her melancholy, 
or suceeed in bringing bcusk the light to her eyes, or the 
smiles to her lips. When he strove most to interest her, 
she was oftenest silent and inert ; and, when alone^ would 
•it for hours in her bedroom, looking over to that oomer of 
Ike gmve-yiird where the child lay bucied* She had oav^c 
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seen death before, and none of us could either banish it 
from her memory, or disabuse her of the fatal impresrieo 
that she had been the cause of the disaster* 

* But for me/ said she, ' he would not have oonceaM 
himself — ^but for me, he had been living now. Perhi^ 
he was already dead when I baptized the wine ; or (worse 
still) lay fainting in some gloomy comer, without the 
power to speak and be saved. Oh, this thought is terribk, 
and never leaves me either by night or day !' 

And then she would shudder, or burst into a passion of 
tears ; but we were glad when she wept, for it seemed C6 
relieve her for awhile, and during the rest of that day she 
was always better. Uncle Alexander, who loved his * little 
monkey ' better than anything else in the world, grew 
fretful and impatient ; scolded me, which did no good^ 
and scolded her, which did worse. He then brought Dr. 
Grandet home with him one day to dinner ; but the little 
man only shook his head, and pursed up his mouth, and 
said — 

^ Get her out. Amuse her. Don't let her think, or iH 
still, or be silent, if you can help it. A hearty laugh 
would be worth more to her just now than twenty bottles 
of medicine.' 

' But if she won't laugh ? If she won't speak ? If she 
won't be amused ?* urged uncle Alexander. 

* Humph ! — ^in that case you must try change of scene.' 

^ And if change of scene does no good, doctor — what 
then ?' 

^ Bah, if you come to suppositions, I have done witii 
you, friend Alexander,' retorted Dr. Grandet* * Change 
of scene must do good. Time enough to grumble when 
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you have tried it. I tell you that nothing can actually be 
^d to ail her. She is little more than a child ; giddy, im- 
petuous, and impressionable. She has received a shock ; 
«he cannot easily get over it ; and her spirits are depressed 
in proportion to their former elevation. Your business 
now is to raise them ; to find her constant occupation, both 
of mind and body ; and to efface those gloomy fancies, 
which are doing all the mischief. I have no other advice 
to give you.* 

' The consequence of this interview was to create a perfect 
revolution in our plans and mode of life. Madame talked 
of hiring a house at Chalons or Lyons for the winter ; M. 
Hamel pleaded for the hastening of his marriage ; I was 
released from my voluntary secretaryship, and gave up all 
my time to the task of amusing Marguerite; and Madame 
and I took it by turns to drive her out in the chaise every 
day. 

Thus it happened that we one morning drove to Chalons 
to pay a visit to the Vaudons. It was a bitterly-cold day, 
(With a white glare upon the sky that prophesied snow. 
. We left the chaise, as usual, at the ^ Lion d' Or^ and went 
forward on foot. Marguerite was not yet any better, and 
bad come out reluctantly. Like most nervous invalids, 
die dreaded to meet any but home-faces ; and even when 
we came in sight of M. Yaudon's house, would fain have 
persuaded me to turn back, and visit uncle Alexander at 
his office l^instead* 

But I would not hear of this ; so we went on, and found 
tliat our friends were all gone to spend the day at Gretigny, 
some six or eight miles down the river. 

Marguerite was so glad to have escaped, that her 8\)irita 
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rose at ooce, and Bhe smiled as she had aeldom smiled of 
late. 

^ 'Sow,* said she, as we turned away irom tlie docff, 
'now, mademoiseUe, we can go to uncle Alexander'sl 
You have never been to uncle Alexander's oflliee, have 
you?' 

-* Never/ I replied, with a glance at the sky. ' Is it 
ferr 

' Oh no — quite near ; that is to say, about three«quarten 
of a mile along the quay ; just a few houses bejrond the 
church.' 

' I think we had better go home,' «iid I. ' It wiU snow 
before long.' 

And almost as I spoke, the first few flakes came flutleriag 
slowly down. Still Marguerite entreated, and we faaslened 
forward. Beffore we were half across the bridge, the cloud 
blew thick ai>d fast, and, as we had left our umbrellas ia 
the chaise, we were soon well whitened, and obliged to run 
for it. Unluckily llie quay was lined with wareheosei^ 
and there was no shop anywhere near in which we ctnli 
take refuge. 

Blinded, breathless, covered with ^Emow, and hesttatingp 
which way to turn, we found ourseives suddenly shelterei 
beneath an umbrella, and a green-gloTed haad, holding tibe 
same, introduced between as. 

' Wretched outcasts ! wlutb^ awi^ ?' eadaimed Ae 
familiar voice of M. Hamel. 

Marguerite uttered a cry of delighL 

* Oh, Alexis,' said she, ^ i am so glad it is you ! Wh 
were going to uncle Alexander's, but — ' 

* But now you will go home witii me instead,' intorpoaed 
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her lover, cooillf kadiBg 'vb ofF in an opposite direction. 
' Monsieur Alexander's is too far, and, when <me.get8 tbere^ 
too comfortless for a day like this. Whereas, ay lodgingB 
are close by, and I left an excellent fire blazing away, not 
five minutes since.' 

^ If — ^if mademoiselle has no objection,' hesitated Mar- 
guerite. 

' Mademoiselle has no objection in the world,' lauglied 
M. Hamel, without giving me time to answer. ^ On the 
contrary, she is but too happy to exohaage wind and snow 
for shelter and a fireside. Besides, I have some admirable 
Johannisberger, upon which she must give me h&t opinion.' 

* I am no judge of wines,' said I, drily ; ' and I never 
tasted Johaunisberger in my life — so pray don*t make that 
your jreason for carrying us away in this Bummiuy fashion !' 

*■ Reason or no reason, you are my pcisoners,' retorted he^ 
' and here is your place of durance 4' 

Saying which, he drew us into the shelter of b large 
portico, and rang the bell. The door was opened by a small 
boy in livery, whom I recogniafld iiur f iene IHohat. 
M. Hamel preceded us up stairs. 

^ My rooms are on the first fioor,' said Jbe, ' «oyou have 
not fiu: to mount ; but I fear the place is in sad disorder. 
Pierre, we must lunch directly.' 

With this he ushered us into his oUing-voom, and 
wheeled a sofa to the fire. 

We had never been in M. Hamel's lodgings before, 
though we knew the house well, and used to look, up at the 
windows, going by, and wonder which were his. Therefore 
we were not prepared for the splendour of his acconunoda 
tion; for a room lined with mirrors, curtained with silk 
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damasks, furnished with oak and velvet, and carpeted with 
a luxurious fabric into which our feet sank deeply at every 
step. Fauteuils of oriental comfort, elegant little works of 
art in bronze and marble, a superb piano, a stand of 
beautiful and curious arms, both modem and antique ; a 
Louis XIY. cabinet, with panels painted a la Watteau ; a 
side-table of exquisite marqueterie ; books, foils, boxings 
gloves, drawing materials, folios filled with engravingps and 
sketches, curiosities, nicknacks, and luxuries of every 
conceivable description covered the walls, the so&s, the 
tables, and even the floor in every direction. 

Marguerite was petrified, and had not a word to say. 

' Well,' said M. Hamel, with a smile, ' do you like my 
rooms?' 

' Like them I they are fit for a prince ! How could you 
find anything so splendid in Chalons ?' 

M. Hamel shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

* Chalons, indeed !' said he. * You may well ask that 
question, chSrie ! All that you see here was sent to me 
from Lyons, the first week of my arrival.' 

* And they are all your own, these statues, theses— 
Ciel I how rich you must be !' 

M. Hamel darted a keen glance, first at his betrothed and 
next at me, and laughed somewhat nervously. 

^ I am rich,' said he. ^ Kicher than an emperor in the 
possession of my little Marguerite !' 

But his little Marguerite shook back her curls with a 
pretty gesture, half wilful, half childish ; and would not be 
put off with a compliment. 

^ Of course,' she replied ; ' but that's quite another sort 
of wealth. Monsieur Alexis I You can't exchange me for 
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carpets, and pictures, and looking-glasses, and such fine 
things as these/ 

* Nor should I wish to do so, my darling,' said M. Hamel, 
lifting her hand to his lips. ^ You are more precious than 
all the ^^ fine things " in the world, and I am happier than 
if Aladdin's lamp were mine/ 

Whereat Marguerite snatched her band away, and 
crimsoned with happiness. 

' I shall look at everything now that I am here!' she 
exclaimed, turning to a table on which stood a tortoise- 
shell and silver casket. ^ What can be in this beautiful 
little box?' 

* You may open it if you please,' said M. Hamel ; * but 
Fd wager a thousand francs you'll never guess its contents.' 

Marguerite paused with her hand on the hasp. 

* It looks like a jewel-case,' said she. 
<No/ 

* Or a card-box ?' 

* Wrong again.' 

* Then it's for scent-bottles?* 

M. Hamel smiled, and afiected to hesitate. 

* Well,' said he, * I cannot deny that the objects con- 
tained in it are of a perfumed nature ; but • • .' 

Marguerite lost patience, and raised the lid. 

* Cigars !' she exclaimed in a tone of disappointment. 
' Nothing but cigars, after all I What a shame to keep 
them in such a lovely casket as that !' 

' Nay, then, I will devote it to a better purpose,' said M. 
Hamel, tossing his Havannahs into an empty vase. < Con- 
vert it into a jewel-case or scent-box, as jou please, for it 
is yours.' 
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* Mine I' echoed Marguerite.; ' do you mmn ihat p' 

* As surely as that I and all my posseasioBfl are jour 
property.' 

Marguerite laughed for joy — one of her jold, xiogiflgfr 
laughs that had been ao rare of late. 

' Hear him, mademoiselle !' she cried. ' Hear iiim 1 

There's a fatal admission I All here is my property I I 

can take anything I like — do anything I like — break, 

sell, give away, and appropriate as I please i O^ what a 

delioioMS power!' 

^ Use it, then,' said M. Hamel, w;ith a profound M^l«an^ 
^ and dispose, oh queen ! of the humblest of thy slaves.' 

But she skipped awaj to the l^uis Quatorze cabinet 
instead, and began ransacking every drawer that it con- 
tained. 

Models of junks, strange little gods in china and silver, 
carved narghillies, medals, and oriental toys of all kinds 
were here accumulated. 

' I brought them from the East,' said M. Hamel, care- 
lessly. ^ You may have whatev-er jou &ncy £rom 
among the lot. They are of no use to me.' 

< Prom the East !' repeated his betrothed, pausiog^ and 
looking up amazedly in his £ice. ^ You jiever told jne that 
you had been in the East before J' 

' 1 have been in most places that you could jnentioD, 
petite,* replied he, gaily, * £Dom Paris to Palmyra.' 

* Oh, tell me about your travels,' cried Marguerite^ 
eagerly, forgetting everything else in the desire to know 
more of his history. ' Tell me where you went, and what 
you went for, and how jou liappen to be so rich ; lor I so 
wish to hear it, and I know so little I' 
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f M. Hamel laughed ; but looked annofed nev^ertlielefls. 

* Pshaw V said he. -^'Twould fill a daaen volumes, and 
take a year to tell. Wait till you ai»e my little wi£e, and 
then we shall have time enough.' i 

* Wm you then tell me all? fieally alL?' laid she, 
wistfully, 

* Yes — ^ycB, of eoune. Why do youjiek? Why do you 
doubt P 

' Because — because,' iahered she, ^ I Jbave heard thttt 
husbands never trust their wives to keep the secrets of their 
hearts.' 

* But if they have no secrets to intrust ? What then, 
little questioner?' 

Marguerite ah«Kik her head and sighed. The impatient 
gaiety of M. Hamel -s evasion dissatisfied her. 

* I'm sure that you have ^ecsats,' idie said, ^ and the 
proof is that 2 do not even luiow •■«••' 

She 'diedbed ^eEseH*, and, whatever she ought hav« been 
about ilo "say, ifeh that she had ventured upon dangerous 
ground. As far M. Hamel, the voins cose upon his fore- 
head, and he started as if he had tsodden on a viper. 

* What is itihat you do jsot even k«ttw, Marguerite ^ 
he asked, sternly. 

She changed colonr, hentalad, aad knew not wthot to 
aoswec 

* I — I think,' said she, confusedly, * that is, I wonder — ? 
when you have travelled so &r« and-*«nd «een so much, 
how you can be contented in a little provincial towJi like 
Chalons — and — and why you-came here at all.' 

M. Hamel drew a«deep breath, and fiiced his eyes on 
hers, as if he would pierce into her very thoughts. He 
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knew quite well that these last words were a substitatioiif 
and he deliberated for a moment whether he should compd 
her to a direct explanation, or accept that which she had 
already given. He decided on the latter. 

^ A natural question enough, cherie^ he said, calmlj. 
^ I am a Frenchman, and I love France better than any 
other country on earth. I have seen the world, and I am 
weary of it. I had a fancy for retirement, and here I have 
found it. Fortunately I have found you also, and now 
what can I wish for more ?' 

* And you are contented ?' 

* Quite.' 

^ But is it not wonderful,' said Marguerite, cla8|nng Imt 
hands over her knees, and sitting on the floor in the midit 
of the junks and idols, *• is it not wonderful that a clever, 
eloquent, accomplished man like you . . . .' 

M. Hamel laid his hand quickly over her lips. 

* I cannot let you flatter me in that outrageous way/ be 
interrupted, laughingly. *• Have you a mind to spoil me ? 

* No, no— I mean every word of it, and you know that 
you are clever, Alexis— cleverer than even M. Deligny — 
so pray let me finish what I was going to say.' 

* Finish in peace, little one.' 

* Well, is it not surprising that you — you who . . . .* 

* We'll take the acquirements for granted, if you pTOMo/ 
put in M. Hamel. 

' Who might have settled in Paris, and have been jbrnons, 
and have married some beautiful, rich, fashionable ladj/ 
continued Marguerite, gravely and earnestly, and with htf 
whole honest little heart ; * is it not wonderful that yo« 
should be able to content yourself with an obseun 
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country appointment, and with an ignorant child like 
me?' 

M. Hamel took her head between his two hands, and 
looked as if he could have devoured her for love. 

^ My darling/ said he, tenderly, ' I bless the day when I 
first heard of the obscure country appointment ! I never 
cared for Paris, and I have been so long a wanderer that, 
had I gone there, I should have found myself as solitary as 
here. Then I was longing for retirement, and I had heard 
of this place long before I ever thought to visit it; 
and. . . .' 

* Yes, I know. You met a brother of M. de Senneville's 
flomewhere abroad, and when M. Drouet died, his influence 
gave you the situation,' interposed Marguerite. 

' Exactly ; and, having learned to love Montrocher 
before I had even seen it, I accepted without hesitation. 
The salary, I need hardly say, was no object to me. It 
keeps me in cigars, mais wHa tout ?* 

Marguerite laughed delightedly. 

^ I really believe,' said she, ^ that you are a prince in dis- 
guise!' 

* Not I, petite, I am simply one who follows his pro- 
fession, not from necessity, but choice. If I am not the 
Creesus that you seem to fancy, I can at least afford to 
indulge my taste for the arts, and surround my home with 
all the minor luxuries of life.' 

' Yes, you may say that, Hamel,' replied a strange voice. 
^ May I never smell powder again if you haven't a genius 
for extravagance! But I fear I am intruding. Beg a 
thousand pardons, mesdames. Had no idea that you were 
80 agreeably engaged, men 'am^ and at this early hour 
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of the day, too! Ft done, parson I I thought better of 

you.' 

The intruder was a SBiall, faronsedy dapper, military man, 
of about five feet and a-hal£ in hei§^ and some tlurty or 
thirty-four years of ag«. The coolness with which he 
sauntered into the room and leaned upon the back of a 
chair, the fiuniliarity of his address^ the mmdtalant polite- 
ness with which he remoTed his cap, and the unmistakable 
insolence of his stare and laugh, made my blood boil. He 
came, too, at an awkward moment. The tiny difference 
between the lovers had just blown over. The little Jady was 
still sitting in the midst of the toys, and M. Hamel, kneel- 
ing on one knee beside her, was holding up a curious 
ivory fan, and looking into her eyes with a smile which 
it required no very keen powers of observatioa to in- 
terpret. 

It was like a stage situation, and changed as suddenly. 
M. Hamel sprang to his feet, and Marguerite half rose in 
her place ; I alone kept my seat and my eountenanee, and 
met the bold black eyes of the little officer with a com- 
posure almost equal to his own. 

There was a moment of awkward silence. 

* I — I certainly did not expect to see you so early,' at 
length, said M. Hamel ; ' were you not to have been heve 
at four? 

The stranger showed his teeth and twirled his moustache. 

^ Yes, to be sure ; but the snow came down like a thou- 
sand devils, and I happened to be passing by on my way 
to Favart's, so I ran in here instead, and find you, pa/*' 
bleu ! on your knees, and, I presume, at your devotioBibL' 

M. Hamel's eyes flashed ominously. 
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* You mi&take, Sylvestre/ sM he, with forced ealni- 
nes9 ; ^ these ladies • . •' 

^ To whom you have not yet introduced me/ put in the 
stranger, with another stsreat Marguerite. 
M. Hamel drew himself to his full height. 

* I am now about to do so/ returned he, coldly. * Mkr- 
guerite, allow me to present to you M. Ernrle Lorraine 
Syitestre, lieutenant- colonel of the foot regmtent now quar- 
tered in Chalons — a gentleman of whom I dare say you have 
never heard, and whose acquaintance you would scarcely 
have been lil^ely to make but for the accident of this morning. 
Monsieur le Colonel, this lady is Mademoiselle Delahaye, oi 
Montrocher. Her name and family are numbered among 
the most honourable and ancient of the department.* 

Having said which-, he of!^red bis hand to Marguerite^ 
and led her, with stately deference, to the soia. 

The colonel^ saw his mistake, bowed profoundly, and had 
sufficient good breeding to offer no apologies ; but he felt 
the sting of M. Hamel's reproof, and chafed under it. 

* Your luck last night was wonderful,' said he, crossing 
over to the window, and trying to speak carelessly. * De 
Saulcy used to pride himself on his lansquenet till we came 
here ; but neither he nor any of us can hold a hand against 
you.* 

' M. de Saulcy is a better player than I,' replied M. 
iSamel, contracting his dai^ brows. ' Lansquenet is not 
a game that I have studied, and, when I am successful, it is 
my good star that I have to thank, and not my skill.' 

^ Then you thanked your good star to some purpose last 
evening ! Your winnings can't haye fellen fhr short of six 
thousand francs^*" 
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< Really, colonel,' replied M. Hamel, stiffly, * you ap- 
pear to be better informed upon the subject than myself. 
I protest that I have not yet made the calculation.' 

The colonel reddened, bit his lips, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, brought out hb pocket-book. 

^ I know,' said he, ' that you are the most careless fel- 
low in the world with regard to money matters, and that 
if we losers kept no account of our debts you would never 
be wise enough to remind us of them. Here, however, is 
my share of the spoil.' 

And he laid a folded paper on the table. 

* In the meantime,' he continued, * we wait our revenge. 
Will you come round to my rooms to-night to supper ?' 

* I fear not to-night,' replied M. Hamel, taking no no- 
tice of the payment. When these ladies have rested, and 
the snow ceases, I shall do myself the honour of seeing 
them home, and perhaps of remaining at Montrocher for 
the evening.' 

* To-morrow night, then ?' 

* To-morrow night I was about to invite you here, 
together with De Saulcy, Regnier, and three or four 
others. I expect my new billiard-table by then, and shall 
be glad of your opinion on it.' 

* Ainsi soit il /' returned the colonel, somewhat profanely, 
and took up his cap to go. ^ By the way, Hamel, have 
you come to any decision yet about Regnier's bay hunter ?* 

^ Yes ; I bought her yesterday, and she came round to 
my stable this morning. Did you think of having her T 

^ I had some notion of it ; but could not afford the price. 
He asked me three thousand five hundred.' 

^ And took three thousand,' said M. Hamel. 
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The little officer twirled his cap, and drew a deep 
breath. 

* Even that is a heavy price,' said he. 
M. Hamel shrugged his shoulders. 

* I have known a worse horse sell for more,' he replied, 
carelessly, ' and this one suits my purpose.' 

* Ah, you are thinking of next,week*s meet ! Well, good 
morning. MesdameSj j 'ai Vhonneur,* 

With this he saluted us again, and M. Hamel accom- 
panied him down stairs. Marguerite was the first to speak. 

^ Oh, mademoiselle,' she exclaimed, ' what a horrible 
man!' 

^ Not a pleasant specimen of M. Hamel's associates, 
certainly,' I replied. 

She changed colour, started up, and began pacing 
nervously to and fro between the table and the fire. 

' Six thousand francs,' said she, to herself. * Six thou- 
sand francs !' 

^ Yes, it is a large sum to be won at cards in a single 
evening.' 

^ But he is not a gambler, mademoiselle,' she said, earn- 
estly. ^ I am sure he is not a gambler I' 

I remembered what M. Charles had told us upon this 
very subject, many a month ago, and so kept silent. 

' Besides,' pleaded Marguerite, ' he is so rich !' 

* True, he is rich ; but he has ** a genius for extrava- 
gance," and, if he play high, may lose all to-morrow.' 

She sighed and pressed her hands together, as she was 
wont to do when in distress. 

^ Ah, mon Dim /' said she, ^ I begin to wish we had not 
come here to-day !' 

'I 
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At this moment M. Hamel came back, and annomiced 
that lunch was ready in the study. 

The study was a smaller and scarcely less elegant room 
on the same floor. Lined throughout with books, and com- 
manding what would be, in finer weather, a delightful 
view of the valley of the Sadne, it was just the retreat that 
Montaigne or Sbenstone would have loved. Over the 
fire-place hung a fine copy of the Madonna delta SeggidOj 
and a collection of curious pipes, hookahs, narghillies, and 
other appliances of the Indian weed. The table displayed 
a delicious array of raised pies, cold game, confectionery, 
smoke-coloured Khine and Moselle bottles, and delicate 
Venice glasses flowered with gold. 

We took our seats, and M. Hamel placed himself 
between us. By this time he was in admirable spirits, 
played the host to perfection, and did his best to efface 
every unfavourable impression that might have been left 
upon our minds by the advent of his late visitor. He dis- 
missed the attendant, and himself waited upon us. He 
helped us to the choicest morsels, kept us amused by a 
torrent of witticisms, and with his own hands uncorked 
the famed Johannisberger. Marguerite's anxiety was 
not long proof against these pleasant influences. She 
soon forgot everything but the present; and listened, 
laughed, and admired with all the childish laissez aUer of 
her impulsive nature. 

Thus the time slipped away, and three o'clock struck 
before we were aware of it. The snow had ceased falling, 
and towards the east the sky was barred with gold. We 
had now no time to spare, so M. Hamel despatched Pierre 
to the lAon cT Or for the chaise, and ordered his own horse 
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round that he might see us safely home. This done, we 
hurried away as fast as we could. Marguerite's new trea- 
sures, including a great many more than she had herself 
selected, were packed away in a basket and placed in the 
gig-box ; a huge fur wrapper of M. Hamel's was rolled 
round us ; master Pierre, who had rather avoided my eye 
all the morning, touched his cap and handed me the whip ; 
our cavalier sprang into the saddle ; and in another mo- 
ment we were on our way to Montrocher. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE MINIATURE. 



It was past eleven o'clock. M. Hamel had stayed late, 
and was just gone, and I went up, shiveringly, to bed. 
The night was damp and rally, and the morning's snow had 
long since yielded to a thick, fine mist. The stone stair- 
case chilled me as I hurried up, and I shuddered at the 
recollection that my bedchamber was paved with brick. 

* It will be a horrible room in the depth of winter,* I 
muttered to myself — opened the door, found the place all 
alight, with a rich, ruddy glow, and saw a blazing wood- 
fire piled up and crackling on the hearth. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped my lips, and was 
answered by a merry echo in the direction of my bed. I 
turned, and saw Marguerite peeping from between the 
curtains. 

* This is indeed kind, petite P I said, crouching befot^ 
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the fire, and wanning my cold hands. ^ To whom am I 
indebted for such an indulgence ?' 

^ To papa and mamma in general,' replied Mai^^te, 
^ for they have always said that mademoiselle should hame 
a fire in her room throughout the winter ; and to uncle 
Alexander in particular, for when the snow fell this 
morning, he told mamma that he was sure you felt the 
cold severely, and that it was quite time to b^n to take 
care of you.* 

^ Very considerate of uncle Alexander, I am sure ! Bat 
shall I really have this delightful companion every 
evening ?' 

' Till the warm weather returns, mademoiselle. And 
now are you in a great hurry to go to bed ?' 

* Not at all, since I have a fire to sit by. . Why do you 
ask?' 

^ Because I have not yet looked over that basketful of 
curiosities that we brought from Chalons this morning; 
and — and my room is so cold . . . .' 

' And mine so warm and comfortable that you would 
like to examine them here, rCesUce pas ?' 

' If you please, mademoiselle. May I fetch the basket ?' 

* By all means. I think it will be very amusing.' 

She darted away, and was back again almost directly, 
with the basket in her arms. Then we shut the door, drew 
the table to the hearth, trimmed the lamp, and set our- 
selves to a cosy investigation of the treasures. 

First of all came a carved-ivory puzzle of Chinese work- 
manship, ball within ball, a very marvel of useless 
ingenuity. Next a sandal-wood fan and paper-knife, and a 
pair of embroidered Chinese slippers. Then the beautiful 
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tprtoise-shell casket, emptied of its contents, but still 
odorous of tobacco ; a fat little porcelain mandarin ; a 
silver idol about the size of a walnut, sitting cross-legged 
on a pedestal ; a fan and head-dress of Mexican feather- 
work ; an elephant-tusk elaborately engraved ; a piece of 
polished green marble, labelled ^ from Hadrian's villa at 
Tivoli;' some curious shells; a string of silver coins 
from the Greek isles, and a flat volume in a wrapper of 
silk brocade, which proved to be an Oriental poem, written 
on vellum, and gorgeously illuminated. 

This last delighted me. I had seen nothing like it 
before — nothing like this exquisite Eastern writing, with 
its marvellously accurate curves and slender hair-strokes — 
nothing like these elaborate borderings encircling every 
page; these capitals radiant in purple and gold; these 
highly-finished vignettes of birds, and mosques, black- 
bearded kaliphs, dancing-girls, and rose-gardens. There 
were about fifty pages in all, and no two alike. A subtle 
perfume, that I had never smelt before, pervaded all the 
volume, and was exhaled by the turning of every leaf. I 
felt as if I were transported to the land of Arabian nights, 
and became so absorbed as to take no heed of whatever else 
the basket might contain. 

In the midst of this reverie, I was startled by an 
exclamation from Marguerite. I looked up hastily. In 
one hand she held a little carved-ivory box, which she had 
but just opened, and in the other a miniature, upon which 
her eyes were intently riveted, 

' A portrait !* she filtered. * A woman's portrait, and 
so lovely I' 

I snatched it from her, and held it close under tlM^ 
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lamp. It was indeed a female head, painted upon ivory, 
and set in a large oval locket, with a device of hair at Uie 
back. The hair was dark and fine, and arranged to 
represent a single feather, tied by a true lover's knot 
The face was serious and beautiful, with small aristocnitie 
features, and large contemplative brown eyes, and a month 
80 delicately curved, so sweet, and yet so stately, that only 
the subtlest portraiture could have reproduced its peculiar 
character. The hair was daik and wavy, like that at the 
back, and was dressed in an obsolete &riiion of at least 
twenty years back. The disting^uishing peculiarity of this 
likeness was, however, the singular smile which informed 
every feature^ and yet appeared to move no muscle and 
change the lines of no portion of the countenance. It 
was, perhaps, scarcely so much a smile as the expressicm of 
a great and radiant serenity not wholly unalloyed with 
coldness, such as we see shining firam the ey^ and lips of 
Joanna of Arragon, in that wonderful portrait that hangs 
in the great gallery of the Doria Palace in Rome. 

Altogether it was a rare and beautiful transcript of a 
still more rare and beautiful woman. It was a master^ 
piece both of art and nature. It was like a fiuse seen in a 
dream, and, strange to say, affected me at the first glance 
with a tumultuous sensation, as if I had actually seen it in 
some vague, forgotten dream of long ago. 

So strong, and, I may say, so painful was this impiei- 
sion, that for some three or four seconds I could not otter 
a word, or take my eyes from the locket. When I dkl at 
last look up and see the agoniBed expression of my little 
Marguerite's pale countenance, I was both shocked and 
surprised. 
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^ Coniment, petite P I said, passing my arm about her neck« 
* Qiiest-ce que tu as? Why fix your eyes on thi» picture 
as if it were the head of the Medusa?' 

/ HSlas /' she murmured, with a sort of sob and catching 
of her breath, * who is she ? Why is she so lovely ? How 
came he to — ^ 

She broke off with a shudder^ and buried her &ce in her 
hands. I drew the hands forcibly away, and made her 
look again at the miniature. 

^ Yon foolish child,' I said, ^ are you jealous of a woman 
who must have been in her prime before you were bom P 
Look at the fashion of her hair, and compare it with that 
engraving of the Princess Charlotte of England that hangs 
in your father's study down stairs. Don't you see that it is 
precisely the same thing, and that, even at the time when 
this likeness was taken, the original was no longer in her 
first youth ? If still living, she must be sixty years of age. 
Most probably it is the portrait of M. Hamel's mother !' 

Marguerite drew a deep breath. 

^ Oh, mademoiselle, if I could only think that. But — * 

* But what, petite ?' 

* But Alexis is — ^is so much older than I, mademoiselle I 
May he not at some time or othor have — have loved — -* 

* Somebody else, eh ? Well, to tell you the truth. 
Marguerite, I should not believe M. Hamel if he declared 
the contrary ever so firmly ! It is impossible that he can 
have gone through life up to this time without some 
previous attachments. At the same time, I do think it 
unlikely that this lady could ever have been one of them.' 

^ Beally, mademoiselle ?' 

* Eeally and sincerely. Come, let us take tbft ^&]c\i^ ^& 
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tiiey stand, and I believe I can convince you. M. Hamel's 
age is, let us see, about — ' 

* Forty,' replied Marguerite somewhat reluctantly. * He 
told me he was forty ; but he does not look that, for all his 
silver hair, does he, mademoiselle ?' 

^ Humph — I don't know. Perhaps not, cJierie ; but that 
is not the question at present. M. Hamel, we will say, is 
forty years of age ; and this portrait was painted, at a 
g^ess, twenty years ago. M. Hamel was then only twenty, 
and the lady (to judge by her likeness) could scarcely have 
been less than thirty-five — perhaps even a few years older* 
She could hardly have been his mother ; but — ' 

' But she might have been his near relation, his god- 
mother, or his aunt!' interposed Marguerite, eagerly. 
^ Oh, mademoiselle, dear, kind, darling mademoiselle, how 
happy you have made me !' 

^ And how unhappy you made yourself, little one f 
When will you learn to think before you jump to conclu- 
sions ?' 

She laughed, answered with a kiss, and declared herself 
quite satisfied and ready to go to bed. My fire was now 
burning down, it was past midnight, and I felt too tired 
to invite her to remain. So we replaced the treasures in 
the basket, portrait, casket, mandarin and all, and deposited 
it safely on the spare bed that stood at the foot of my own. 
Then Marguerite bade me good-night. 

' Sleep well, mademoiselle,' said she, archly, ^and don't 
be tempted near the Eastern poem, or I am sure yoi» 
would lie awake all night admiring those hideous kaliphs,. 
which are enough to give one the night-mare !' 

I shook my head, promised not to touch the book agaia 
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that night, and laughingly shut her out. I then prepared 
to go to bed ; but a painful restlessness had taken posses- 
sion of me, and, &tigued as I was, I felt I could not sleep, 
I drew the blind and looked out. The rain had ceased, 
the snow had quite vanished from the face of the landscape, 
and the moon shone fitfully between rents of driving cloud. 
How often I had watched her pale disc on just such nights 
as this, when the autumn rain-clouds hurried overhead, 
and the ghostly mists crept along the dank hollows of my 
native moors! A crowd of old remembrances rushed 
across my mind — scenes of my wasted youth, of my broken 
longings, of my father's death-night, and of my fearful 
waiting in the solitary porch! I could not bear these 
thoughts, and could not banish them. I dropped the blind, 
threw another log on the fire, took up a book, and tried in 
vain to read. 

Then, by a strange transition, I remembered the portrait. 
I longed to look at it once more. It fascinated me ; and 
though I knew that it concerned me not, I could no longer 
resist the impulse that prompted me to take it out again. 
It lay at the very top of the basket, and, as I brought it to 
the light, seemed to look through me with those earnest 
eyes. Great heaven ! why was it that I could not divest 
myself of the impression that I had seen that living face at 
some time or other long gone by ? Was it in a dream, or 
in some remote and forgotten stage of being ? 

My own doubts and questions agitated and unnerved 
me. I put the miniature out of sight, recovered my calm- 
ness by a strong effort, and determined to think of the 
subject no more. But we cannot always control the opera- 
tions of the mind, and this night mine was in o^ew T^VwXVSsixv. 
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Long after I had laid my head upon the pillow, I was 
distracted by the vision of that haunting &ce and its 
peculiar smile, nor did I fall asleep till after I had heaid 
the clock strike three. 



CHAPTER XXXT, 

THE GZAKINA MANTUC. 



Mabgueeite's cheerful moments were only transitory, and 
the day at Chalons proved but a bright exception after alL 
The next morning found her more dispirited than evw* 
She complained of headache and languor ; absented herself 
from table; and refused to leave her room, though IL 
Hamel himself came round in the afternoon to see hen 
She would neither read, nor work, nor go out, and could 
scarcely be induced to take any kind of nourishment. She 
lost all interest in her beautiful Eastern toys, and, as she 
seemed to have forgotten the mysterious miniature, I 
abstracted it quietly from the basket, and locked it up in 
my own desk, fearing lest the sight of it might in any way 
add to her present despondency. It was a strange illnesB, 
an access of mental and physical debility, which seemed at 
times to be shaken off readily enough, but which at other 
times descended upon her like a pall.. For my own part, 
I felt sure that it was neither more nor less than one 
of the manifold developments of hysteria, and I even 
doubted whether the fatal occurrence to which her suffer- 
ings were ascribed, was, after all, the primary cause 
thereof. She had ever been a wayward creature, made up 
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of smiles and tears, and it seemed possible that the insi 
dious malady should have been latent in her system for 
longer than any of us had hitherto had cause to suspect. But 
this was mere conjecture, and I kept it to myself. In the 
meantime, she became weaker every day, and more melan- 
choly. When another fortnight had gone by thus, and 
Dr. Grandet confessed himself baffled, change of air 
and scene was determined upon, and it was arranged that 
we should all, with the exception of M. Alexander, migrate 
to Lyons for the winter. M. Hamel, who was half-beside 
himself with anxiety, then started away in advance to 
secure suitable apartments, and it was arranged that on 
the fourth day after his departure we should foUow him. 

An indescribable bustle and 'confusion ensued, and for 
three days our quiet home at Montrocher was in a state of 
siege. Packing went on perpetually, nothing was to be 
found in its usual place, nothing was done at its usual hour, 
everybody kept getting in everybody's way ; and stacks of 
carpet-bags and portmanteaus blockaded all the passages. 
Poor Madame went from room to room like one distracted, 
atid would fitin liave carried the whole contents of the house 
with her to Lyons. To add to her distress, the winter had 
set in early, and both she and Marguerite were unprepared 
with travelling wraps. In this emergency I was de- 
spatched to Chalons with carte blanche to purchase every- 
thing suitable, and uncle Alexander, who was going in 
that direction, agreed to drive me. 

The morning was bitterly cold, and it had been ireezing 
hafd for the last six-and-thirty hours. The ground rang 
beneath the horse's feet as we went along, and the few 
whom we passed now and then by the way, looks^ \:?!»a 
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and frost-bitten. My own breath came like a white steam 
from my lips, my fingers lost all sensation, and my teeth 
chattered dismally. Not so my companion. He was pro- 
tected like a Laplander ; wore huge fur gloves that made 
his hands look like paws; smoked vigorously; and was 
enveloped from head to foot in a ponderous overcoat with 
a high-peaked hood, that stood up over his hat like a 
gigantic extinguisher. Thus fortified against the weather, 
he pufied on in the most placid and provoking silence, and 
never opened his lips till we were more than half way on 
our road to Chalons. He then looked back at the sky, re- 
filled his pipe, and said — 

* We want more snow/ 

^ Indeed, we don't !' I exclaimed, with a shiver. ^ At all 
events, not before we are all safely settled in Lyons.' 

* Nonsense, we do want it. 1 want it. Why, the funds 
went down yesterday to sixty-four, solely on account of 
the frost.* 

* I'm glad of it,' said I, spitefully. 

' Glad of it !' echoed uncle Alexander. ^ Are you mad ?' 
What do you mean by saying you are glad of it ?' 

^ I mean that I am delighted to find the cold take some 
efiect upon you, for you seem to feel it no more than a 
salamander !' 

Uncle Alexander burst into a grufi* laugh, and dealt the 
horse a sharp cut with his whip. A speech like this was 
just the thing to put him in good humour ; and the more 
really peevish it was, the better he liked it. 

^ I suppose youWe cold, then,' chuckled he, when his 
enjoyment of the joke had somewhat subsided. 

^ Cold, monsieur ! I am nearly frozen.' 
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* Your own fault. Why not wear a thicker shawl ?* 

^ I have none thicker ; but I shall buy a cloak to-day.' 

^ Humph I a cloak indeed ! Why don't you learn to 
smoke ? Look at this little bowl of fire — it contains more 
heat than half a hundred cloaks, and yet I dare say you 
would not smoke it out to save your life !' 

' I beg your pardon, sir. To save my life, I would 
undertake to smoke a hogshead of tobacco.' 

Uncle Alexander darted a keen side-glance at me, and 
whipped the horse on afresh. 

^ Are you so fond of life ?' he asked, doubtfully. 

* Indeed, I am.* 

* Why?' 

^ I scarcely know. Perhaps because it is the only 
precious thing that I possess.' 

^ A most illogical conclusion.' 

^ Not at all. The world is a pleasant place, and I should 
wish to enjoy it as long as I can.' 

Uncle Alexander made a furious grimace, and plucked, 
as usual, at the ends of his moustache. 

' It's a devilish dull place,' growled he ; ' a sneaking, 
cringing, lying, selfish place, and I hate it ! Mort de ma 
vie ! I hate it !' 

* That's because you are rich,' said I, very composedly, 
' It never cringes or lies to me, and I have, therefore, 
a much better opinion of it. But then, you know, I am 
poor.' 

* What an advantage !' 

This was so satirically said that I did not choose to 
reply to it. After a momentary silence, M. Alexander 
continued — 
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' * Of coane/ said he, ^ yoa despise riches — ^would not be 
rich if you could — ^admire poverty, nad cooteDtmenty and 
every other humbug of that description — hey ?' 
I shook my head, and smiled bitterly. 
^ Alas ! no,' said I. ^ I am not philo0q>hica] enoagb 
for that. I once, for a few hours, believed m3n0elf wealthy; 
and they were the happiest hours of my life.* 

* Hah ! When was that ?' 
^ Not a year ago.' 

* And what followed ?' 

' The disagreeable discovery that my &ther had been 
cheated of his property, and that I was left almost pen- 
niless.' 

Uncle Alexander gave utterance to a prolonged whistle, 
relapsed into silence, and spol^e no more till we reached 
Chalons and pulled up at the Lion 6!0r^ He then, with 
unaccustomed civility, helped me to dismount, and handed 
me my umbrella. 

' At what hour shall I be here again, sir?' I asked, 
concluding that we should part at once upon our separate 
errands. 

*' Where do you want to go ?' said uncle Alexander, 
answering a question with a question. 

* To the draper's and the furrier's.' 

* Well, 111 walk with you as far as the furrier's. It lies 
in ray way. Ostler, you may give the cob a feed of 
com.' 

Hereupon he went forward with mighty strides into the 
town, still keeping up the extinguisher-hood, and I kept 
pace with him as well as I was able. Presently he dived 
into a newspaper-office, and came out with the Moniteur in 
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his hand ; and in a few moments more we reached a shop 
which bore the name of Gilbert Lejeune, and the sounding 
title of Magazin des FeUetiers de la Siberie, 

Here M. Alexander, instead of leaving me and going 
on his way, unfolded his newspaper, lounged against the 
shop-door, and began to read. I then took out Madame's 
list of orders, and selected two handsome sable mufl&, two 
boas, and two pairs of cuffs to match, for her and Marguerite. 
This done, I would have turned to leave the shop ; but the 
furrier, who was a very magnificent gentleman, with a bald 
head and a ruby-velvet waistcoat, insisted that I should be 
shown his * latest novelties.' 

' One moment's patience, mademoiselle,' he said, per- 
suasively. * Only do me the favour to observe these el^^t 
winter-cloaks. We call them the Czarina mantles. They 
ure lined throughout with excellent squirrel, and are made 
of the finest ^Saxony cloth. Only three hundred francs 
each, mademoiselle — only three hun-dred francs !' 

I hesitated, wondered whether Madame would not think 
them too expensive, saw that she had only specified ^ warm 
travelling-cloaks ' in her written list, and finally decided 
that I was not authorized to give so large a sum. 

* But they are absurdly cheap/ urged M. Lejeune. ' I 
protest to you, mademoiselle, th^t I am giving them away 
— positively giving them away at that price ! Besides, I 
have served Madame Delahaye for more years than I can 
remember, and I know that this is precisely the article she 
would purchase.' 

* Indeed, it is of no use,' I said, firmly. ' I cannot take 
upon myself the responsibility of ordering anything so 
expensive.' 
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^ Then mademoiselle will at least permit me to put this 
one down for herself?' 

I smiled, and shook my head. 

* Oh, dear, no,' I replied. ' It is very handsome ; but I 
could not possibly afford it.' 

Uncle Alexander looked over the top of his news- 
paper. 

* What's all this about ? growled he. ' Who are the 
cloaks for? Why don't you buy them, and have done 
with it ?' 

' I dare not buy them,' I answered, * for fear that 
Madame should be displeased at the price.' 

* What is the price, then ?' 

* Three hundred francs a-piece, monsieur, interposed the 
furrier. * Only three hundred francs a-piece !' 

^ Is that dear, or cheap ? asked uncle Alexander, look- 
ing to me for the explanation, 

* Cheap, considering their value,' I replied ; * but, ac- 
cording to Madame Delahaye's written directions, I — ' 

' There, there, that will do ! They're cheap, and that's 
enough ! M. Lejeune, you'll send the cloaks up with the 
rest of the rubbish to the Lion 61! Or, and desire the ostler 
to put the parcel in the gig-box.' 

' But, monsieur — ' I began in great alarm, * six hundred 
francs for only two cloaks — ' 

' Sacrehleu ! do you suppose, mademoiselle, that I cannot 
afford to give away six hundred francs if I please ?' shouted 
uncle Alexander, in a towering passion. ' Of course I 
mean to pay for them !' 

Whereupon M. Lejeune bowed with great alacrity, and 
imcle Alexander wrote a cheque upon the spot. 
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^ Be so good as to see that the amount is right,' said he» 
as he gave the paper into M. Lejeune's hand. 

The tradesman took the cheque, stared, and seemed 
about to speak ; but uncle Alexander seized him by the 
arm, and drew him suddenly away. Their conference did 
not last a moment. A word from the purchaser, a bow 
from the seller, another glance at the cheque, and it was 
over. Then M. Alexander crumpled his newspaper into 
his pocket, and strode out of the shop. 

* What more do you want this morning ?* said he, stop- 
ping short at the corner, where several streets diverged. 

* Nothing but a shawl or cloak for myself, which it will 
take but a few minutes to choose,* I replied, curtly. ' If 
you will tell me when to meet you at the LioncCOr^ I need 
detain you no longer.' 

A most peculiar and inexplicable grin overspread M. 
Alexander's countenance ; and, to my utter amazement, he 
offered me his arm. 

' This way,' said he. ' This way,' and dived down a 
• dirty turning leading to the river. 

* But I want to go to the draper's !' cried I, yielding 
very reluctantly. 

To which he only replied — 

' All right — short cut — this way, this way,' and hurried 
on like a man worked by steam. 

The dirty lane opened on a wharf; the wharf led to a 
quay, and the third office on the quay bore the name of A. 
Dblahaye painted on the door-post. 

' Come in, come in,' said uncle Alexander, hustling me 
through an anti-chamber full of clerks, and depositing me 
in the corner of a dismal little private room, as cold as a 
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well, and as dark as a duDgeon. ^ Won't delay yoa toi 
minutes. Business-letters to read through. Sit down, and 
make yourself comfortable.' 

Comfortable, indeed I I should as soon have thought of 
comfort in the Black Hole at Calcutta ! A bare floor, a 
single office-chair, a high desk and stool^ a few dustj maps, 
a shelf full of ledgers, an empty grate, and a window over- 
looking a dead wall — these were the materials with which 
uncle Alexander expected hb visitors to make tbemsdvo 
* comfortable !' 

I sat down in indignant silence, and gave myself up to 
a prolonged contemplation of this attractive retreat. Mean- 
while, my singular companion, perched on his hig^ stool 
beside the window, broke seal after seal, and filed letter 
afler letter of his voluminous correspondence. This done, 
he summoned a clerk from the counting-house, scribbled a 
list of orders, and prepared to be gone. 

' I've kept you three-quarters of an hour instead of ten 
minutes,' said he, with a glance at his watch. ^ Are you 
cold ?' 

^ Intensely. How can one be otherwise in a place like 
this V 

lie chuckled, unlocked a cupboard, and brought out a 
large square bottle and a couple of glasses. 

' Did you ever see anything like this before ?' he asked, 
filling out a glassful, and holding it to the light. 

It was a clear, colourless liquid, and had little firagments 
of gold-leaf Boating about in it 

' This is the famous gcHdenen toasser, or golden water — a 
Dutch cordial,' said he. ^ Drink it. It's very good, and 
will warm you.' 
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I drank it, unsuspecting victim that I was, and choked 
immediately ; which delighted uncle Alexander to such a 
degree, that he held his sides and stamped about the room. 

' Don't you like it ?' said he, when he could laugh no 
longer. * Don't you like it ?' 

' like it, indeed ! I feel as if I had swallowed a fur- 
nace.' 

Whereupon uncle Alexander underwent a relapse, and 
then drank three glasses in succession without winking* 
He next locked up the bottle and glasses, and we went 
out. To my surprise, the chaise was waiting at the door. 

^ Get in, get in,' said M. Alexander, impatiently. 

But I drew back, and reminded him that I had still 
another purchase to make in the town — ' which,' I added^ 
* is really of importance.' 

^ All right,' replied he. ^ Set you down at the door, 
and wait for you. Gret in.' 

So I got in ; and the cob, having had his feed of com, 
rattled away gallantly. But rattled away in the wrong 
direction ! Battled away to the right instead of to the left ; 
carrying me every moment farther and farther from the 
very quarter of the town that I required to go to ! 

* Surely, sir, we must have taken a wrong turning T 
I said, after a few moments of uneasy silence. * The 
draper . . .' 

* To the devil with the draper I' interrupted M. Alex- 
ander, with a vicious flourish of his whip. ' I've heard 
enough of the draper for to-day. Talk of something else.' 

* But my cloak, sir ! I must have my cloak !' 

* To the devil with your cloak ! Pve heard enough of 
that also 1' 

x1 
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I now lost all patience^ and felt myself getting very 
red and angry. 

' Upon my word/ said I^ half rising in my place, * this 
is unbearable ! You carry a jest too fsii, roonseur, and 
I insist upon going back directly.' 

Uncle Alexander 'grinned £ram ear to ear, and forced 
me back into my seat with one of the furry paws. By this 
time we had threaded the extreme suburb of the town, 
and emerged once more upon the open country. 

' My good little woman/ said he, ^ keq> your temper. 
Tour cloak is in the gig-box ; and as soon as you get 
home, you shall have it.' 

I looked at him in blank amazement. 

*• Mj — my cloak I* I stammered. ^ In the gig-box T 

* Of course. You didn't suppose that I should get 
cloaks for the two others and let you go without, did yon ?' 

The tears rushed to my eyes. 

* Oh, monsieur !* I exclaimed, * you — you surely have 
not g^ven three hundred francs for a cloak for me V 

* My money is my own,' growled uncle Alexander, 
* and I suppose I can do as I like with it — ^hey?* 

I felt such a tightness in my throat that I could scarcely 
speak ; but I strove to say something grateful. 

* This — this gift,' I faltered. * I have not deserved — 
T . . .' 

Uncle Alexander plucked furiously at his moustache, 
and glared upon me like a tiger. 

* Mille tonner-r-r-r-res V said he, with his fiercest roll 
of the n. ' If you attempt to thank me, I'll set you down 
in the middle of the road, and leave you to walk home 

^fS yourself!' 
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So I held my tongue ; for he looked terribly in earnest, 
and we were a good many miles from Montrocher. 

After this we -were botli silent ; and it was not till we 
came almost in sight of our' journey's end that my com- 
panion spoke again. 

^ See/ said he, pointing with his whip to a flock of 
heavy white clouds that were rising with the wind. * We 
shall have snow aflter all !' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A WINTRY MIGRATION. 



Tu£ transit to Lyons was long and fatiguing, and, as the 
railway was not at that time completed farther than Yille* 
franche, we had to change into a public diligence and travel 
the last eighteen miles by the road. This was the dreariest 
part of our journey, for it was quite dark, and the snow 
which had been falling all day clogged up the wheels at every 
turn, and rendered our progress not only difficult, but dan- 
gerous. 

Our little party just filled the interior, and Pierrette had 
a seat in the rotonde. We were all very tired. Marguerite, 
after having kept up throughout the day, was now tho- 
roughly exhausted, and had fallen asleep with her head 
resting on her mother's shoulder. Madame dozed and 
nodded from time to time ; and I, wrapped from head to 
foot in my fur-lined mantle, would gladly have done the 
same, but for the lurching and jolting of the diligence, 
and the querulous restlessness of M. Delahaye, who wa;^ 
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8ittiog beside me. First, he was too hot, and must have 
the glasses down — then he feared the draught, and closed 
them — next, he must bathe his hands and forehead in IJau 
ds Cologne ; or light a match to see the time ; or hunt for 
his voice-lozenges ; or, seeing the conductor walking 
patiently through the snow beside the door of the vehicle, 
thrust his head out of the window over and over again, 
asking 'how much farther we had to go yet?' or ^ what 
the deuce they meant by keeping us so long upon the road 
—positively !' 

Thus, between alternate sleeping and waking, amid 
stoppages at post4iouses, and delays where the cantonniers 
have not yet cleared the road, many hours wear by, and it 
is past midnight when we enter the outskirts of Lyons. A 
narrow interminable suburb — a line of fortification, and a 
gloomy gate that echoes as we pass — a glimpse of lighted 
buildings on the heights — a broad glittering river crossed 
by many bridges — a line of quays, wet and solitary — ^a 
sudden turn under an archway, and into a great court-yard, 
and a crowding up of ostlers and stable-boys with lan- 
terns in their hands — these are the sights and sounds that 
tell us of the termination of our weary pilgrimage. 

Then the door opens, the conductor is pushed aside, a 
gentleman springs upon the step, and an eager voice 
exclaims — 

* "Welcome — welcome to Lyons ! I have been expe<^ing 
you these three hours and more. You must have had a 
terrible journey from Villefranche !' 

At the sound of her lover's voice. Marguerite looks up 
and smiles languidly, and M. Delahaye bursts into a 
torrent of lamentations. 
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* -4A, mon Dieu V he cries, with uplifted hands, * Such 
roads ! such horses ! such a vehicle I My nerves are torn 
to pieces, and I am sore and stiff all over ! What a 
torture this day has been, M. Hamel ! — ^what a torture !* 

To all of which M. Hamel replies by smiling cheerfully, 
and pointing to a fly that has drawn up close beside the 
door of the diligence. 

' Forget your troubles, amkij says he, • and prepare for 
comfort and supper ! Here is a carriage waiting to convey 
you to your lodgings, where you will find all that such 
weary travellers can desire !' 

And with this he lifts Marguerite out tenderly in his 
arms, and carries her to the other vehicle — Phelps to transfer 
the rugs and wraps in which we have been smothering 
ourselves all day — gives an arm to Madame, a shake of the 
hand to me, a nod to Pierrette, and a five-franc piece to 
the conductor— sees to our luggage, shuts the door upon 
us, jumps up beside the driver, and gives the word to start. 
So we rattle on again, up one street and down another, and 
across a broad stone bridge, to a quay bordered with trees. 
Then the fly stops ; M. Hamel once more opens the door ; 
and with the welcome words — * You are now at home,' 
ushers us into a lighted hall, and up a broad staircase with 
a gilded balustrade. 

Our lodgings are on the first floor, and consists of ten 
looms en suite. The scilon is cheerful and spacious, with 
crimson damask hangings, and painted panels, and large 
mirrors reaching from floor to ceiling. At the farther end 
blazes a huge fire, and yonder stands a goodly supper-table, 
gleaming with glass and silver, and displaying manifold 
creature-comforts desirable to the hungry. Then cocae. 
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waiters from a neighbouring restaurateurSy bearing pyramids 
of hot plates and covered dishes that send up ^ a steam of 
rich distilled perfume ' the moment they are brought into 
the room. And then we draw the table to the fire ; and 
M. Delahaye temporarily forgets his sufferings ; and 
Marguerite — lying upon the sofa — gets waited on by every- 
body ; and we all praise and enjoy the supper to the full 
extent of its merits, and compliment M. Hamel upon his 
excellent management. 

* Then you are content with your courier?^ he says, 
laughingly. 

' So well content, my esteemed friend, that I will with 
pleasure add my name to your certificate,' replies Monsieur. 
Whereat, seeing that he intends a witticism, we endeavour 
to look amused, and applaud politely ; for he^ be it known, 
especially prides himself on the maintenance of an el^ant 
gravity, and looks upon a joke as the most flattering con- 
descension which he can ofier to society. 

And now, having supped well, and talked about our 
journeys and adventures, we find that it is past two o'clock, 
and time to separate. So M. Hamel takes his leave till 
next nioniing, and the ^ good-nights ' tfavel round, and ere 
half an hour more is gone by, the tired heads are all laid to 
rest upon their pillows for the first time in Lyons. 

Pleasant sleep and peaceful dreams, my pretty Mar- 
guerite, and may this night prove to thee the harbinger of 
that divine gifl of health which is^ of all God*s blessings, 
* most rare, precious, and celestial !' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CUB LIFE AT LYONS. 

Our life at Lyons went by very pleasantly ; the winter 
was severe, but fine ; and Marguerite's health improved 
slowly and surely. For a nervous invalid no residence 
could, perhaps, have been better chosen ; and, f(»r my part, 
I cannot conceive why travellers should concur in the 
dispraise of a city so finely situated, and, in many respects, 
so nobly constructed as this, which is islanded between the 
waters of the Sa6ne and the Rhone. Encircled by heights 
fort-crowned and tree-clad, adorned with quays and bridges 
more el^ant than those of Paris, and enjoying by water 
one of the finest approaches of any capital of Western 
Europe, this admirable picture, which already seems as if 
it could leave nothing more for the imagination to supply, 
is filled in by a backgroimd of the hills of Chambery and 
the Chartreuse, and the snowy pinnacles of the Alps of 
Savoy! 

Everything was now done to amuse our dear invalid. 
M* Hamel, who had himself engaged apartments in the 
Place des Terreaux, studied her every wish, almost divined 
her every thought, and was the most devoted of lovers. 
For the sake of remaining near her, he gave up all his 
acquaintance at Chalons, and all his accustomed pursuits ; 
only absenting himself for the weekly performance of his 
clerical duties seventy-nine miles away. He even brought 
a couple of horses over to Lyons, and when there came a 
particularly fine morning, induced her to ride out wit\\ \do3Sl 
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amid the <klic3cm> enriroiiis that reacb for many a mile in 
erenr ^rertioo Toazxl about the dty. These excursions, 
together with such amiiseiiient as was afibrded every 
erenin^ br the eDtertaiomeDts then going forward, soon 
brooght back to llargnerite modi of her old brightness 
and dasticity, and all her |A jsical health. 

* She most be c he er fu l^* said Dr. Gnoidet, * if yon never 
give her time to be sad.' His advice was now followed to 
the letter ; bot, fi>r all that, her mind seemed never quite 
to recover its former tone. She smiled ; bot the smile no 
longer danced in the eyes as well as on the lips. She 
laughed ; but her laugh ladled the sweet silvery ring of 
other times. Something was wanting, something was gone 
— and yet she was not unhappy. It was as if the glittering 
illusions of youth were already over — as if the first thought 
of death had prematurely sobered down the spai^ling hues 
of life, and turned the world to earnest. 

Perhaps, too, she began to question the fntnre ; to ask 
herself if she had done well and wisely ; and, passionately 
as she loved him, to doubt whether her lot with M. Hamel 
would be so sunny and so thornless afler all. Once ik% 
said to me — < I do not like his associates, and I fear they 
lead him into expenses. I shall never forget that horrid 
Colonel Sylvestre!' And on another occasion, when we 
were alone together and expecting his arrival, she leaned 
her head dreamily upon her hand and said-^ 

' The more intimate we become, the less I seem to know 
him. There are depths in his nature to which I can never 
penetrate — there are moments when I almost fear him. 
With all his calm, he can be fierce and terrible. Do you 
remember that evening by the ruins of La Bochepdt ? 
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How pitiless he was, and yet there was something fine 
about it, after all I I often wish that he would tell me 
more of himself, and have more confidence in me ; but if I 
ask him of his past life, he either answers with a jest or 
silences me with a frown. I sometimes think that he can- 
not always have been what he is now, and that political 
troubles have worked some wrong upon him. "Why, 
mademoiselle, he may once have held a title — who knows ?* 

* Who knows, indeed !* I replied, with a sigh, and there 
the subject ended. 

Of all days in the week, Saturday was ever the saddest 
to Marguerite, Sunday the dullest, and Monday the 
happiest — for on Saturday M. Hamel lefl us to go to 
Chalons, on Sunday he was absent beyond recall, and on 
Monday the early train brought him back by two o'clock 
at the latest. Thus it happened that when the drawing- 
Toom door fiew open one Saturday evening, and uncle 
Alexander stalked suddenly in, extinguisher-hood and all, 
DOtlikig eould have been more opportune, and none, save 
one, more welcome. 

* Any room for me ?' said he, carpet-bag in hand. 
Marguerite flew to meet him, and, clasping both her 

arms about his neck, drew his rough face down to her own 
level and kissed him heartily. 

^ Oh, how glad I am!' she cried. ^ Dear, dear uncle 
Alexander, how glad I am ! Room for you, indeed ! 
How dare you ask such a question T 

* Hey, then I you're pleased to see me, monkey ? 
You're pleased to see me P' said unde Alexander, submit- 
ting, with grim complacency to his niece's caresses^ ajad 
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cUsmissiiig the rest of us with a nod a-piece. < 

slack — time to spare till Monday or Tuesday — thought I'd 

run down and see how you were getting on.' 

^ I am sure, my dear Alexander/ began M. Ddahaye 
pompously, ' that the maximum of gratification which • • / 

* Ay, ay — exactly,' interrupted his brother, < That's 
why I'm here, you know. How d'ye like Lyons ?' 

' We like it,' said M. Delahaye, ' unequivocally. I 
may say unequivocally. It harmonizes with my own ODn- 
stitution, and has had the efiect of restoring to Marguerite 
the — ahem ! — the Roseate Gifts of Hebe !* 

' It suits you plainly enough,' growled uncle Alexander. 
* You're getting fat.' 

M. Delahaye recoiled, changed colour, and cast a huiried 
glance at the nearest looking-glass. 

^ Fat! Good God ! did you saLj/atV he exclaimed, in 
agonized accents. 

But his brother went on, with cruel indifference^ to other 
subjects. 

* This is a lively situation,' said he ; ' but in the wrong 
place. You should have got up on one of the heights-^ 
better air, and cheaper rent. Good large rooms also ; but 
too fine. Two — four — six .... no less than six looking- 
glasses, parbleu ! What's the good of so much trumpery ? 
You're none of you so handsome that you need care to see 
your own faces multiplied by six all round the room !' 

' The apartments were chosen for us by M. Hamel/ said 
Madame, apologetically, ^ and though they are somewhat 
dear, we are very comfortable in them.' 

' M. Hamel is an extravagant spendthrift, with more 
money than taste,' blurted out uncle Alexander. * At 
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least/ added he, with a conciliatory pinch of Marguerite's 
pretty little ear, ^ in every instance but one, monkey ! In 
every instance but one !' 

Marguerite looked vexed, but tried to laugh it off ; abd 
M. Alexander, who had by this time thrown aside his great 
coat, and extricated himself from a huge woollen comforter 
about five yards long, called for something to eat. 

* For,' said he, * I came down by the steamer, and I'm 
as hungry as an elephant.' 

* By the steamer !' cried two or three of us at once. 
* What could induce you to do that ?' 

* The difference between thirteen francs and four,' replied 
he, shortly. 

* But, dear uncle,' expostulated Marguerite, * why 
should you, in this bitter wintry weather, expose yourself 
for the sake of a few francs to . . .' 

* Tush, tush, monkey I nine francs saved are nine francs 
gained,' interrupted uncle Alexander. ' I can't afford to 
throw money away, like some folks.' 

. And with this he drew his chair to the table, made a 
mighty plunge at a raised pie, and for the next half-hour was 
too busy to speak another word. Then, having thoroughly 
excavated the pie, demolished some three or four side-dishes,' 
and disposed of three parts of a bottle of Bordeaux, he 
ensconced himself beside the fire and smoked contentedly. ' 
There was a long silence, during which Marguerite ^t 
down on a stool at her uncle's feet, and I knitted quietly 
in a corner. Madame was the first to speak. 

* Have you no news from Chalons!' asked she — * rio- 
thing whatever to tell us ?' 
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^ Humph ! not much. Charles Gautier is at Genoa ; bat 
I soppose none of yoa care to hear about him.' 

Everybody looked uncomfortable, and nobody answered. 

* And he has been elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin. He will make a 
great name yet, take my word for it.' 

^ Does he talk of returning?' said Madame, with some 
embarrassment in her voice. 

Uncle Alexander shook his head gloomily. 

^ Not a word of it,' said he. ' He's banbhed ior many 
a year to come, depend on it — thanks to you and yoor 
precious parson !' 

There was another dead silence, during which I looked 
up, and saw that M. Delahaye had thought it prudent to go 
to sleep. By-and-by M. Alexander laid down his pipe, 
stared fixedly at me, and said — 

* Who is Dr. Bryant ?' 

I started at the unexpected sound of that dear name, and 
the work fell from my hands. 

^ The best and kindest firiend that I hare in the world !* 
I replied, eagerly. ^ What of him ?' 

Uncle Alexander uttered a sort of grunt, and twisted his 
moustache. 

^ Oh, nothing particular. Only I saw the Yaudons 
yesterday, and they spoke of him.' 

' Indeed I What did they say ?' 

^ H*m ! I don't know. Bid me tell you he was coming 
to see them, I think.' 

^ Coming to see them ! When F' 

* Really, I can't tell. Directly, I beliere.' 
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Directly, and I seventy-five miles away ! I was con- 
founded, knew not what to say or think, and, in my 
impatience, began unraveling 'my knitting without know- 
ing what I was about. Meanwhile, uncle Alexander 
refilled his pipe, lit it deliberately, and watched me from 
under his eyelashes. 

* Did they — did they tell you nothing more, sir ?' I 
faltered, presently. 

* Not that I can remember.' 

I hung my head, and felt the tears of disappointment 
rising to my eyes. Then there was no invitation for me — 
no special word of any kind ; and, unless my friend came 
himself all the way to Lyons, which, at his age and in this 
season was not to be supposed, there was no chance of our 
meeting after all. 

Uncle Alexander grunted again, and iidgeted in his 
chair. Then, as if he had left his former sentence in- 
complete, added — ' But I've a^' deuced bad memory ,for 
messages,' and closed his eyes as if to end the subject. 

Not long after this M. Delahaye woke up and challenged 
me to a game at chess, which lasted till it was time to go 
to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ADBIENNE LECOUyREUR. 



A GREAT actress, en route to Marseilles, was announced for 
one night at the grand theatre of 'Lyons. The sum by 
which she had been induced to interrupt her journey was 
something fabulous in the annals of a provincial manage- 
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ment, and the tickets of admission were put up to auction 
in the saloon of the theatre. M. Delahaye took a box ; 
but whether he took it for Marguerite's sake, or for the 
maintenance of his own dignity among those of his ac- 
quaintance who might be present, I could not venture to 
say. As the eventful day drew near, the excitement became 
prodigious. Special trains were advertised from Chalons, 
and even Dijon, which was forty-three miles further off. 
Cabs, diligences, and vehicles of every description were put 
on the road between Villefranche and Lyons. • The price 
of lodgings became suddenly augmented ; and the hotel- 
keepers placarded the town with modest announcements of 
beds at fifteen and twenty francs for the night. 

These golden expectations were destined for once to be 
more than fulfilled. Visitors began to arrive for some 
three or four days beforehand, and on the last morning 
poured in by hundreds from every barrier. Not a wealthy 
land-owner, not a retired merchant, not a country gentleman 
within a radius of fifty miles, but brought out his 
antiquated family-carriage, and either travelled by easy 
stages, or posted up to the great manufacturing capital, to 
do honour to the greatest tragedienne that had trodden the 
national stage since the reign of Mademoiselle Mars. 

The performance was announced for eight o'clock, and at 
half-past seven the fly came round to convey us to the 
theatre. Marguerite, who had been ailing and languid all 
the morning, wore a pale-blue dress of watered silk, and 
white roses in her hair ; and looked, though delicate, more 
than usually pretty. 

The streets leading to the theatre were full of vehicles 
moving in two lines, and all in the same direction. The 
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nearer we approached, the more difficult became our 
progress. By-and-by we stopped altogether, only ad- 
vancing now and then. at a foot-pace, and counting the 
minutes as they went by. Thus we crept on till within a 
few yards of the box-entrance, and then alighted. Monsieur 
gave his arm to Madame, I took charge of Marguerite, and 
in this order we made our way through the crowd as best 
we could ; passed rapidly up the stairs, and through a double 
row of eager inquisitive faces ; captured an attendant ; and 
were show-n, through a labyrinth of lobbies, ante-rooms, 
and corridors, to our box on the second tier. 

Following thus at the heels of the liveried domestique, I 
was struck by the pale cheeks and ^edtering steps of my 
companion. 

* What is the matter, petite V I exclaimed. * Are we 
going too quickly for you ? Are you tired V 

Marguerite shook her head, and pressed her hand to her 
side. 

' Not tired,' said she, ' but faint, and very nervous. Do 
you know, mademoiselle, I • . • But I am almost ashamed 
to confess it !' 

* Confess what, my darling?' 

' Nay, you would think me so foolish !' 
^ Indeed, I will do nothing of the kind. Pray speak, or 
I shall begin to fancy a thousand things.' 

* Well, then, I — I have such a strange feeling to-night, 
as if something were about to happen. I wish we had not 
come.' 

' This is mere excitement,' said I, soothingly. ^ You will 
forget it when the play begins.* 

But she shook her head again, and repeated — 
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< I wish we had not come !' 

By this time we had arrived at our box^ and were ushered 
in with great ceremoDy by the attendant. The orohestra 
was just finishing the last bars of a popular overture, and, 
as we took our places, the curtain rose. 

The piece was Adrienne Lecouvreur, The great actress 
whom we were met to see had no part to play till the 
second act, and so we paid at first more attention to the 
audience than the stage. The house was crowded to 
excess in every part ; the pit was paved with heads ; and 
the gallery presented an amphitheatre of &ces, terminated 
only by the ceiling. For a long time the actors were in- 
audible, and the private boxes continued to fill when there 
was no longer standing room in any other part of the 
theatre. We amused ourselves by singling out those 
whom we knew, either by sight or personally. As for M. 
Delahaye, he was in the seventh heaven. Oiled, ringleted, 
and perfumed, he posed himself in the seat nearest the stage, 
so as to be seen to the best advantage ; swept the house 
with his lorgnette ; exchanged bows with his friends in 
the boxes; and wore his rings outside his gloves, that 
nothing of his splendour might be lost on this auspicious 
occasion. 

' There is Grandet,' said he, ^ in the stalls, and General 
Max beside him ; and there is the Count de Beauvilliers 
and his young wife ; they have come all the way fit»n St. 
Etienne — ^positively I And I see Nicoud and Miliary ; and 
yonder, in a box as good as our own — as good, Madame 
Delahaye, as our own — that creature, Baudin — Baudin of 
Chalons — my tailor I' 

Madame could not help smiling. 
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^ Really, my dear,' said she, ^ I do not see why Baudin 
should not have as good a right to a box as any one else, 
provided only that he has the money to pay for it/ 

M. Delahaye put on a countenance expressive of horror; 
but, recollecting that horror was an unbecoming emotion, 
dismissed it immediately. 

* My angel,' said he, impressively, ' your sentiments are 
democratic and vulgar, and break my heart. Pray let me 
never hear you speak in that afflicting strain again.' 

Madame looked down and was silent, and Marguerite 
turned the conversation by pointing with her fan to a stage- 
box, and saying — 

* Look, papa I There is Monsieur Deligny, and I think 
he sees us.' 

It was M. Deligny, and the customary bows were 
exchanged. I leaned back in a shady comer of the box, 
and observed him attentively. Pallid of complexion, spare 
of figure, faultlessly, but plainly dressed, and manifesting in 
his every gesture the easy bearing of a polished man of the 
world, he was a person whom, once seen, it were impossible 
to forget. He seemed to be, like Faust's familiar, the very 
embodiment of the keen, cold, comprehensive intellect — 
the very type of a sceptic, or a critic. The box in which he 
sat was large and commodious, and contained several other 
gentlemen. One among these (a bronzed, black-bearded 
man, in a braided frock) appeared to be M. Deligny's 
especial friend, and engrossed most of his conversation, I 
could not help observing, however, that when the critic 
spoke, the others listened, and that his opinion was constantly 
appealed to. To judge by the disdainful lip with which 
that opinion was given, and the smiles witk wldsk ^ 
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received, one might readily guess that it was seldom rery 
complimentary. 

Scrutinizing him thus, I was reminded of the dinner at 
Madame Yaudon's, and of the antipathy which sprang up, 
almost at the first glance, between him and M. Ilamel. 

' Had I been in his position/ thought I, * a stranger and 
a public character, I should hardly have liked to make M. 
Deligny my enemy.* 

Just at this moment the curtain rose for the second act, 
and, for the first time, the house became profoundly silent. 
The scene represented the green-room of the ComSdk 
Fran^aise, and the actors,'costumed for their various parts 
in Bajazet and Les Folies Amoureuses, were seen coming, 
and going, and conversing among themselves. Some few 
unimportant phrases followed ; expectation rose to its 
height ; every eye, every glass was turned upon a door to 
the right of the scene, and, in the midst of the living hush, 
she entered. 

A tall, slender woman, dark-haired, small-featured, and 
sad looking, with something intense and unfathomable 
underlying the pale composure of her face. "With deep-set 
eyes, that glow like consuming fires, and with a physical 
organization so fragile, that it seems almost as if the storm 
of applause now breaking above her head might alone be 
sufficient to destroy her ! Yet she is unmoved and calm as 
marble, and, when the tumult has abated, delivers the 
first lines of her part in a sonorous, deliberate tone that 
travels round the house like the rich notes of an organ. 

I can never forget the thrill that traversed every fibre of 
my frame when that marvellous voice, in all its depth and 
melody, first fell upon my ear. It took away my breath. 
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and I was so absorbed in my own emotion as to forget to 
observe how others were affected. The play became to 
me only Adrienne Lecouvreur. I saw no one else, heard 
no one else ; forgot theatre, audience, stage, everything 
and every one save that frail heroine, with her burning 
eyes and her inspired gesture. 

The piece went on. She loved, she doubted, she was 
jealous; and she bared her fierce jealousy as a surgeon 
with his knife might bare the shrinking nerves and quiver- 
ing muscles of a wretch diseased. It was no longer 
acting ; it was the living agony — the study of the artist 
Parrhasius. 

Then came the scene in which she confronts her rival. 
Actress and princess, face to face, read each other's souls, 
and, in the presence of the man whom they both love, 
take up the deadly weapons of a secret hate. From pas- 
sion to lamentation, from defiance to tenderness, from tears 
of joy to smiles that mask her torture, she passes with the 
fearful subtlety of truth! Her eyes dilate and blaze; 
ker voice, gathering power and intensity, vibrates with 
»corn, and crushes her rival to the earth ! Spell-bound 
and tjrembling, I lean my head up against the partition, 
and neither speak nor move. Thus the curtain falls upon 
the close of the fourth act, and then, and not till then, do 
I observe that M. Hamel has entered the box, and occupies 
a seat beside my own. 

* I am very sorry,' says he, bending over the back of 
Marguerite's chair, ' but I could not get away sooner, 
had hoped to be in time to escort you to the theatre.' 

^ And I,' replies she, * am only grieved that you should 
have lost so much of the piece.' 
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* Oh, that is of little eoosequenoe. I hare seen ber 
play this very put tkree or lb«r times already in Vienna/ 

' And wiiat do yo« think of her ?' 

< Think of her !' edKMS M. Hamel. I think her one of 
the most appalling geniuses that ever lived. She is scarcely 
human, and reminds me of the Lady Greraldine of Cole- 
ridge, or of that most fearful of creations, the living-dead 
Morella of Edgar Poe. But, a propos of things unpleasant, 
is not that my quondam antagonist, Monsieur Delig^ ?* 

' It is, indeed. How he stares at you !' 

* Hah^I does he ? Nay, then, I have eyes and an opera- 
glass as well as he.' 

And half laughingly, half haughtily, M. Hamel levels 
his lorgnette full upon the stage-box opposite. But the 
contest is unequal, and he is only one against many. No 
less than seven glasses are directed upon him from M. 
Deligny's box, and he of the bronzed face and braided 
frock appears to be speakir^ earnestly. The rest lay down 
their glasses and listen — raise them again and gaze in- 
tently — are interrupted by the rising of the curtain for the 
last act, and so relinquish the war of eyes, at least for the 
present. 

And now it is Adrienne, and Adrienne alone, upon 
whom the attention of all these thousands is riveted. She 
is changed, she is suffering, she is in despair. Her voiee 
is feeble, her step Mters, and the light bums fiuntly in her 
eye, as in festal-lamps that &de and flicker towards morn- 
ing. A strange air of exultation is apparent in h^ ge»- 
tures — a bitter exultation wrui^ by her own sufferings from 
the memory of a by-gone tenderness. Her tones have a 
weary, thrilling, penetrating significance, which finds an 
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echo anda sympathy Id every breast Then comes the fatal 
bouquet, poisoned by her rival ; and then that reconcilement 
which is all too late, that outpouring of triumph, and pas- 
sion, and wild joy, which rends the last frail thread of reason 
and hurries on the fever of dissolution. 

And now the poison begins to work. Visible first in the 
tremulous tone and listless attitude, it next shows itself in 
the wandering eye, the seeking hands, the memory that 
betrays, and the tongue that will not do its office. She 
fancies herself once more in the presence of her rival ; she 
believes herself acting, and upon the stage ; she rises, 
inspired by the ghastly energies of death, and recites pas- 
sages from Comeille I Then her strength fails ; she again 
recognizes her lover ; she struggles, oh, how piteously ! 
with the pains that consume her ; and, convulsed already 
with her last throes, cries aloud for * life I • . . life 1 . « » 
one day, one hour of life, oh, God of mercy I* 

Can this be all unreal ? 

The curtain has fallen. The great actress, who now^ 
alas! can delight us never more, has appeared and re- 
appeared, gathered her bouquets and wreaths from off the 
flower-strewn stage, and bowed her last fiirewell to the 
people of Lyons. The plaudits continue long afler she has 
withdrawn, and are not yet over when we rise to leave the 
theatre. There is an after-piece to come, but none of us^ 
care to wait for it. Her voice is still ringing in our ears,, 
our pulses are yet throbbing beneath the influence of a- 
great emotion, and there is not one among us, unless it 
might be M. Delahaye, who would willingly remain to dis- 
sipate that impression. So we go down, mueh in the order 
that we arrived, excepting only t\\at'MLai^'ersXfc^xA"V\sSi«A 
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each an arm of M. HamePs. The crush-room i» so full, 
and the gentlemen both meet so many acquaintances, that 
it is a long time before we get out as far as the grand 
staircase, and even then we can proceed only by one step at 
a time. 

When we are about half-way down, we find ourselves 
brought suddenly face to face with M. Deligny and his 
friend. Marguerite is at that moment looking back up the 
staircase, fancying that she has descried the Vaudons at a 
distance. I alone am witness of the scene that follows. 

Checked by the stream from above, and wedged in by 
the numbers below, we are brought to a temporary stand- 
still. M. Deligny does not choose to recognize M, 
Hamel, and, most probably, has forgotten me altogether. 
Instead, therefore, of exchanging salutations, they stare 
haughtily at each other like perfect strangers. 

Then M. Deligny presses his friend's arm and murmurs 
some inaudible inquiry, to which the stranger, fixing his 
eyes full on M. Hamel's face, replies distinctly — 

* Tes ; in the Brazils.^ 

It takes several moments to tell the events of one, and 
this brief episode took place so rapidly that before I well 
knew what had happened, it was over. In another second 
the crowd had swept them past, and Marguerite, looking 
round once more, said — 

^ I really don't think it was the Vaudons, after all . « » 
but, mon IHeUy Alexis ! what ails you ? You tremble- 
are you ill ?' 

And then I saw that M. Hamel had turned dead white, 
even to his lips, and looked faint and bewildered, like a man 
just roused from sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

COMING EVENTS. 

It was now April. A month had passed by since the night 
at the grand theatre, and we were still in Lyons. No 
events of any importance had occurred since then, either 
in the town, or in the bosom of the Delahaye family. M. 
Hamel had come and gone as usual ; Marguerite's spirits 
had continued improving as before ; M. Alexander had re- 
peated his visit but once, and then only for a single even- 
ing ; and M. Delahaye and I continued to play at chess 
* every evening until further notice.' Nothing, in short, 
had happened to ruffle the still waters of our daily life, and 
yet an important change was on the eve of taking place. 
Marguerite was about to be married. 
It was sudden, but not wholly unexpected. Ever since 
they had been affianced^ M. Hamel had remonstrated 
i^inst a long betrothal ; and now that our darling's health 
was re-established, and the early spring had set in with un- 
usual splendour, he never ceased to importune for a speedy 
marriage, or to point out the delights and advantages of a 
wedding tour at this season of the year. The consent of 
her parents once obtained, Marguerite was soon persuaded ; 
and so, almost before we were aware of it, April came 
round, and the appointed time drew nearer every day. 

Always impatient, M. Hamel had, during the whole of 
this last month, manifested a degree of anxiety which sur- 
prised even his betrothed. He urged on the preparations 
with a haste for which there was no necessity \ \9«aivqsi:^^9q&^ 
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irascible, and exacting; and, though an inconvenienUy 
early date had already been conceded, continued to entreat 
with feverish eagerness for the remission of six, or four, 
or even two days from the appointed time. 

' I feel/ said he, ^ as if every moment were fraught with 
danger and uncertainty — as if an invisible hand were out- 
stretched above our heads, and might at any instant snatch 
her from my side I If I be imp<»tunate, it is my love 
that makes me so. If I offend, blame not me, but the 
fears and hopes that beset me nig^t and day. Till she is 
mine, I am nothing — not even myself. I can settle to 
nothing— do nothing — think nothing, but with reference 
to her ; and not till I am assured that no power on earth 
can part us, shall I agun be happy and at rest P 

And so it came that they were to be married on the six- 
teenth, and that the contract was to be signed the evening 
before, in the presence of a small party of friends and re- 
latives. Also the wedding was to take place in Lyons; 
an arrangement which, if it were in some respects ex- 
pensive and inconvenient, was in others wisely made. In 
the first place, it was desirable that the bride's trousseau 
should be purchased and made up in an important capital 
where^the fashions were found in as g^eat perfection as in 
Paris. Secondly, it was thought that a return to Montroehef 
might possibly induce a return of Marguerite's despondency, 
and awaken recollections now quite laid to rest. * Thirdly, 
it was M. Hamel's intention to carry his young wife direct 
to Florence for the May season, bringing her home, about 
July, through North Italy and the Tyrol ; and as, to carry 
out this project, they must take the steamer from Mar- 
seilles^ it was very properly decided that, instead of travelling 
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to Montrocher and then travelling back again, they should 
avoid all this unnecessary fatigue by remaining quietly 
at Lyons, which was already eighty miles on the way. 

So letters of invitation were forwarded to certain aunts, 
cousins, and godfathers, of whom I had never heard 
before; and Monsieur Delahaye engaged rooms for 
his guests in a neighbouring hotel, after the manner 
of those potentates who, on special occasions, do assemble 
together more guests than they have royal palaces to 
accommodate ; and there were rumours of giflts ; and 
discussions on the subject of laces and orange-flowers ; and 
long consultations about bridesmaids ; and, above aU, there 
was r^oicing and jealousy among the milliners and haber- 
dashers of the good city of Lyons. 

^ A letter for ma'mselle,' said Pierrette, coming into my 
bedroom one morning with the missive on a salver. 

I was awake in an instant. 

' A letter for me !' I exclaimed. ^ Where can it be 
from?' 

^ From Chalons, I think, ma'mselle, by the post-mark,' 
replied Pierrette, opening the shutters and admitting a 
flood of yellow sunlight. ^ I felt sure it was for you, 
because the postman could not pronounce the name, and I 
could not read it.' 

^ Certainly, an excellent reason,' said I, laughing. 
* Thank you for acting on it, Pierrette : the letter is quite 
right.' 

Pierrette courtesied and left the room, and I hastened 
to break the seal, for the writing was Dr. Bryant's. 

It ran thus : — 
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Chalonsy April 7, 18—, 

' Mr DEAB LITTLE GaBTHA, 

* Aptsb more delays and broken promises than I 
should care to count, behold me here at last, within 
visiting distance of yourself and Lyons I You will, no 
doubt, tell me that I have come at precisely the wrong 
season, and that I should either have shared in the Dionysii 
of the vintage, or helped to tell ghost stories round the 
yule fire on Christmas-eve. I am fully prepared to admit 
the justice of these, your anticipated reproaches ; but, my 
dear little Gartha, I come urged by a strong^er motive than 
either the autumn or winter festivities could have held out 
to me. I don't care much for grapes till they have been 
half-a-dozen years in bottle; and I have no curiosity to 
taste that most melancholy of exiles — a French plum- 
pudding. You, and you alone, are the object of my 
journey. 

* The fact is, that I have heard how Mademoiselle Delahaye 
is about to exchange your yoke for one still heavier; 
and, foreseeing that from that day forth your occupation's 
gone, I thought I could not do better than cross the 
Channel and fetch you home in triumph. So prepare to be 
gone when the wedding is over; for my holiday must 
not be a long one, and Brookfield, remember, is doctorlessi 

< I have a thousand things to talk over with you when 
we meet ; which I hope may be very soon. I have, 
however, only just arrived, and for at least a few days my 
movements must be regulated by my cousin's engagements. 
Among other things, I am charged with a message from 
Mr. Williams, our Brookfield lawyer. In obedience to 
your wishes, he has lately looked through a variety of old 
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documents relating to your father's afl^rs, and has for* 
warded some of them for your perusal. Had you not 
called on him for the express purpose of learning these 
particulars, I should have advised you not to rake up the 
ashes of the past. The wrong is done, the money is 
gone beyond recall, and it can only grieve you to know 
what might have been. Lost siller, little Gartha, is never 
worth counting. 

* You will be pleased to hear that poor old Janet is hale 
and sulky as ever. She has taken of late to rearing 
poultry, and as she is no bad hand at a bargain, does well 
in her new profession. The moor-house, I hear, will be 
pulled down, to make way for the railroad which is to 
connect us with Durham. The Brookfield church has 
just been furnished with a new peal of bells, which I may 
say are wrung out of the pockets of the parishioners. 
Young Brandon has sold his business and gone to the 
deuce ; old Grimsby died last January of bronchitis and 
beer-; I have been obliged to part with my pony, and 
cannot easily get another to suit me ; and last week there 
was a shocking murder close by of kittens. 

I believe I have now given you a complete summary of 
our local news, and long to hear all yours in exchange. 
By-the-by, I have brought you some money — ^your half- 
year's dividend on the 4002. in the funds. 

' Let me hear from you soon, and tell me the earliest day 
that you can fix for your return to England. Ah, little 
Gartha ! when I once get you back, I will not easily part 
with you again. 

' Ever your friend and guardian, 

* Edwabp Bryant. 

* T.S. My cousin tells me that 1 mxisV. twA.\\«^ V^ ^ftfc 
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you before the evening of the fifteenth, when, I andeEBtand, 
there is to be a party at M. Delahaye's, and they are all 
invited. It is a long time — more than a week ; bat I 
suppose I must have patience.' 

I read the letter twice through. That he should be 
actually arrived, and that he should have taken this joumej 
for me, me who — it was too much even for my stoicism, 
and I blotted the paper with grateful tears. It relieved my 
mind also of an anxiety that had weighed upon it for the 
last month or more. Neither Monsieur nor Madame had 
yet, it is true, spoken to me on the subject of my departure; 
but ever since this marriage was decided, I knew that I 
must leave, and had lain awake many a night considering 
where I should go, and what I should do next ? Some- 
times I had thought of trying to get a situation in 
London or Paris ; sometimes of attempting to open a school 
in Lyons, where there were English residents in plenty. 

Now, however, my good old friend's invitation tempted 
me with the prospect of a holiday, and gave me leisure to 
mature my future plans. Dear, dear Dr. Bryant ! how 
full of thankfulness is my heart this morning : and yet — 

And yet, somehow or another, I shall be sorry to leave 
Montrocher I 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HAND AND GLOVE. 

* At last Gartha ! at last I' exclaimed Dr. Bryant, taking 
both my hands in his, and leading me away into the 
farther room. * There — don't speak for a moment — let me 
look at you. So, so ! how well and young she looks ; ten 
years younger than when we parted a year ago !' 

^ My kind friend,' said I, half laughing, and half crying, 
< have you come all the way to France to teach me vanity ?' 

But he only smoothed my cheek with a tremulous hand, 
and repeated — 'so, so, little Gartha! a year— a whole 
year!' 

* Has it seemed so long, then ?' 

' It has seemed long, and yet it has gone by quickly. 
Time flies faster and faster as one gets old, Gartha.' 
^ Nay, dear sir, you must not yet begin to talk of age I' 
He shook his head, and smiled sadly. 

* Whether I talk of it or not, I feel it, Gartha,' said he. 

* This last winter has tried me severely. I cannot bear 
our bleak moor-winds as bravely as I used ; or start out of 
my bed upon a midnight journey without being almost as 
ill as the patient I go to visit. I fear I shall have to give 
up before long, and make over my practice to a younger, 
and a better man.' 

As he said this, I observed him more closely, and saw 
that he did indeed look grayer and thinner than when we 
parted. His voice, too, was less steady than ever ; but 
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this might be from excitement, for it was the night of the 
party given in honour of the signing of the contract, and 
the rooms were filling fast. 

* I wish you would do so,' said I, sighing. * Yours is 
an arduous profession, and I do not see why you need 
labour in it longer. I am very glad that you have takeu 
this holiday.' 

* So am I ; for I don't believe I should have got you 
back easily without it !' 

' Take care I I may escape you yet !' 

^ Eh ? what do you mean ? How can you stay here 
after — after your pupil is out of your hands ?' asked Dr. 
Bryant, nervously. * Surely you are not going to get 
married too ?' 

^ Married ! Indeed no — not I ; but in case I procured 
another situation . . .' 

* Don't think of it — don't name it,' interrupted he. ' If 
you knew how I have built on taking you back with me to 
England, you would not even entertain the idea of it. 
Gartha, my dear little Gartha — I have not many more 
years to live, and I don't know what I shall do if you will 
not spend them with me !' 

, More moved by this appeal than I cared to show, I 
pressed his hand, turned away my head, and said — 

^ Well, dear friend, we will not talk of that at present 
Time enough when this wedding is over.' 

* True — true. Let us change the subject. Who is that 
pretty girl with the black ringlets? Is she the bride- 
elect ?• 

* No — she is a cousin, I believe, from MlLcon. I never 
saw her before. Yonder stands Marguerite, in a white 
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dress looped with roses. She is talking to an old lady 
near the piano.' 

* Ah, she is pretty too ; but looks pale, poor child !' 

* Yes ; she has but lately recovered from a nervous 
illness, and has been out of spirits all the day. I shall be 
glad when she is really married and gone; for another 
week of this excitement would be enough to kill her/ 

Dr. Bryant put on his glasses and looked at her atten- 
tively. 

' Poor thing ! poor thing ! I heard all about it/ said he. 
*^What about the fiance? Do you like him?' 

' He is handsome and accomplished.' 

^H'ml rather an evasive answer I Matilda Vaudon 
lauds him to the skies, and so does her daughter.' 
• • Well, M. Hamel is very fascinating.' 

^ But he has not fascinated you ?' 

' Not yet, certainly. However, if he only makes Mar- 
guerite happy, I will cast my prejudices to the winds, and 
laud him as heartily as the rest. Do you see that cheerful- 
looking little man now talking to Madame Delahaye ? He 
is a member of your profession, and his name is Grandet.' 

'I have heard the Yaudons speak of him. What 
uncouth, surly, shock-headed individual is that beside him ?' 

* Monsieur Alexander Delahaye — Marguerite's uncle.* 

■ * Indeed ! I never saw any one who looked more dis- 
agreeable in my life.' 

^ Then it is the old story of the husk and the kernel,' 
said I ; ^ for a better heart never beat beneath a rough ex- 
terior. He is very eccentric, very blunt, very churlish; 
but . . . .' 

Dr. Bryant changed colour, and seized me by the wrist. 

1^ 
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^ Who is that man ?' he interrupted, eagcrlj. 

< What man?' 

' There — there ! He has just come in — he speaisB to 
Madame Delahaye, and now turns to her daughter. Who 
is her 

^ Why, the ¥ery person we were talking of just now. 
That is M. HameL' 

' Monsieur Hamel !' 

* Yes — the bridegroom/ 

^ Oh, heav^ks !' 

And Dr. Bryant half rose from his seat, sank back 
again, and uttered a sort of smothered gpxnn. His pallor 
and his agitation alarmed me, 

^ Good Grod I' said I, < what is the matter?' 

He wiped the cold drops from his forehead, and looked 
fixedly at M. Hamel before replying. Then, turning to 
me, — 

^ Gartha,' said he, solemnly, ' if I did not believe it 
to be impossible, I should say that yonder man was — ^yonr 
aunt Eleanor's husband !' 

For some moments I scarcely comprehended the sense 
of his words. My aunt Eleanor's husband — the worker of 
my father's ruin ! The room swam round before my eyes, 
and I turned sick and giddy. 

< No, no,' I faltered ; Mt is impossible ! It cannot be !' 
Dr. Bryant shuddered, and covered his eyes with his 

hand. 

< It is twenty years now since last I saw ium,' said he ; 
^and yet the resemblance — so exact — only the changing 
of the hair from black to grey — every feature the same . . • 
Oh, that I had some proof I' 
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An idea — a revelation^ flashed upon me. 

^ Stay here till I return/ said I, and glided from the 
room. 

I was not three minutes absent, and, coming breathlessly 
\meky brought with me that little carved-ivory box con- 
taining the miniature, which I had hidden away during 
Mai^erite's illness, and which had remained in a comer 
of my box ever since. 

I opened it, and placed the locket in his hand. 

' Tell me,' said I, ' whose portrait is this ?' 

He looked, and gave it back in silence. One glance at 
his face was enough. I knew his answer before he uttered it. 

< His wife's.' 

Here then was ' confirmation strong ' — ^here the secret of 
that haunting fiice, that, seen dimly through the mists of 
many years, came back upon me like the vision of a dream. 
My j&ther's sister — my poor, heartbroken, betrayed aunt 
Eleanor 1 My own faint and far-away remembrance of 
her needed but this clue. I comprehended all now, and 
the reminiscence and the portrait identified each other in 
my mind, fitting together like the two fragments of a 
broken link. 

For several moments neither of us spoke. My thoughts 
were tumultuous and confused, and I could see by Dr. 
Bryant's face that his own were no less troubled. When 
he did go on, it was in a voice that vainly struggled to be 
calm. 

^ Gartha,' said he, * we must not suffer thb marriage to 
take place.' 

* Alas ! how are we to prevent it ? What can we say ? 
That he defrauded my &ther twenty years ago ; that \!l<& 
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squandered his wife's fortune ; and that, through his mis- 
deeds, I am comparatively penniless .... This is much ; 
but is it enough ? Should we be justified in overwhelming 
a whole family with distress ; in . . • .' 

' Hush, hush ! Tou know not what you say/ inter- 
rupted he, with increasing agitation. ^ You do not know 
half. Tou .... I must speak ; but, oh ! what a pdnM 
office !' 

* Stay — there b another course. Consult first with M. 
Alexander. He is clear-headed, prompt, and energetic ; 
and, above all, he is no friend to M. Hamel/ 

Dr. Bryant gave utterance to a sigh of relief, and 
nodded acquiescence ; so I left him to seek for M. Alex- 
ander in the adjoining sakn. But I was too late. The 
guests were already crowded round a small table at the 
farther end of the room. The notary had arrived, and was 
drawling through the tedious formalities of the contract. 
Marguerite was leaning on her father's arm; and M. 
Alexander, hemmed in five or six deep, was standing beside 
the man of law, and reading the document over his 
shoulder. 

Baffled and perplexed, I stood beyond the circle, and 
hoped that he might chance to look up presently. 

Meanwhile, the notary read on — 

* Whereby the contracting parties are mutually bound in^ 
law : and the aforesaid Marguerite H^lene Delahaye, 
having by the consent of her parents and guardians taken 
upon herself the above-named obligations, does g^ve and 
consign to the aforesaid Alexis Xavier Hamel — ' 

' To whom ?^ interrupted a clear, grave voice. 

The notary broke off suddenly — the crowd about the 
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table fell back — every eye was turned in the direction of 
the sound — ^and there — there, in the shadow of the doorway, 
stood Monsieur Deligny, accompanied by the same dark 
stransrer who was with him at the theatre a few weeks 
before. 

There was a brief silence. Then M. Alexander pushed 
his way through, and confronted the intruders. 

* What is the meaning of this interruption?' said he, 
angrily. ' Who spoke ?' 

M. Deligny took a step in advance, and replied — 

* I did.' 

' Well, sir — well ! What then ? What is your business ?' 

* My business,' said M. Deligny, with quiet dignity, 
^ is the business of a friend. I come to save an honourable 
&mily from disgrace, and a young lady from a most 
unhappy alliance.' 

At this M. Hamel flushed crimson, stepped haughtily 
forward, and was about to speak ; but the other checked 
him by a gesture, and went on — 

^ My communication,' said he, ^ must be made to M. 
Delahaye himself. I have only, therefore, to request that 
the reading of the contract may be suspended while he 
favours me with a few moments of private conversation.' 

^ Sir, this is an insult— an intrusion,' interposed M. 
Hamel, speaking fast and hoarsely. ' The reading of the 
contract must go on. If you have anything to say, it must 
be said to me, sir — to me — when • . .' 

' I have nothing to say to any one but the father of 
Mademoiselle Delahaye,' said M. Deligny, without deigning 
even a glance towards M. Hamel. 

Thus directly attacked, Monsieur Delahaye turned an 
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appealing face first upon M. Hamel, and then upon his 
brother — hesitated — hemmed — and knew not what to re^, 

* This is really/ said he, ^ a — a most unprecedented and 
perplexing visit. I — positively I — ^that is to say, my 
daughter— ^ve of — ahem! matrimonial alliance — gentle- 
man of distinguished position — high personal and pro- 
fessional merits — * 

^ I presume/ said M. Deligny, with increasing eoldness, 
^ that you allude, monsieur, to the person calling himsdf 
Alexis Xavier Hamel ; but I must be permitted to unde- 
ceive you. This man is an impostor. His name is not 
Alexis Xavier Hamel ; and he never took orders in his life.* 

M. Delahaye sank, with a gasp, into the nearest chair ; 
but M. Hamel sprang forward to fiice his accuser. 

' It is a lie !' he cried, furiously. ' It is a lie, and I 
demand satisfaction — instant satisfaction 1' 

M. Deligny turned upon him, for the first time, with a 
bitter smile. 

* Were you what you pretend to be,' said he, delibe- 
rately, — * a minister of the church — ^you could not ask it 
of me. Being what you are, I refuse to give it.' 

A blow aimed and intercepted — ^Hamel held back by 
M. Alexander — Deligny pale and disdainful — Marguerite 
shrinking to her mother's side — a crowd of wondering &ces 
all about — This was the strange picture of which I was aD 
4it once a witness. 

^ Let there be an end of this,' said uncle Alexander. 
^ Say what you have to say, Monsieur Deligny. If this 
person has imposed upon us, he has also imposed on others, 
and the more public your, disclosures are, the better. Who 
is he ?' 
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( His name,' relied M. Deligny, impassable as ever, 
' is Lariviere — Alejus Amed^ Lariviere. He is a native 
of Chartiesy and began life in Paris as a notary-public 
In the year 18 — be became first agent for, and then director 
of, a bubble speculation conducted by a party of ady^iturers 
calling thonselves the '' Ural Mountains Diamond-Mining 
Company." Vast sums were collected in various countries ; 
but especially in France and England. The bubble broke 
—hundreds of families were ruined — the fraudulent di* 
rectors absconded with seven millions of francs; and 
Larivi^re fled to the Brazils. Tracked to Rio Janeiro, he 
was girea up by the Portuguese authorities, removed to 
French Guiana, tried at St. Louis, and condemned to 
fourteen years of penal servitude in the mines. Having 
had time, however, to dispose of his share of the plunder, 
IJariviere was taken with only a few hundred francs upon 
his person, and all search fi»r the money proved ineffectual. 
Before seven years of his term of punishment had expired, 
be found means to effect a darii^ escape, was supposed to 
bave floated down the Marawina in an open boat, and was 
probacy rescued near the coast by some European vessel. 
From that time to the present, Alexis Am6d6e Lariviere 
was nevOT seen or heard of mote.' 

A subdued murmur ran round the room, and Mar* 
gnerite sobbed audibly. But Hamel himself stood by 
pale and stem, with arms folded on his breast, and eyes 
tiiat flashed a sullen fire at every £*esh disclosure. 

' Go on, sir — go on,' said uncle Alexander, with grim 
flatis&ction. 

M. Deligny bowed, rested his elbow on the piano, fdl 
into a negligent attitude, and continued — 
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* I have said that the convict Laririere disappeared 
utterly ; but I have yet to infonnyon that about foaar yean 
after his escape, one Adrien Beaumarchais, called Count 
de Beaumarchais, made his appearance at Vienna, and 
there resided with extraordinary spl^idour daring a period 
of several months. I have been at some pains to trace out 
the subsequent career of this person ; but as my inquiries 
only date from a few weeks back, I must be pardoned if 
the gaps in my narrative be frequent. The Count de 
Beaumarchais gave himself out as the only survivor of a 
noble French family which had taken refuge in Mezieo 
during the Beign of Terror, and there accumulated a vast 
fortune by commerce. Popular and accomplished as he 
was, however, the count became the victim of court 
curiosity. Some indiscreet genealogist discovered that the 
&mily of Beaumarchais had been extinct since the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and the count found 
himself regarded in the light of an impostor. From Vienna 
he withdrew to Baden, Homburg, Ems, Wiesbaden, and 
every similar haunt of parvenu adventurers and soi-disani 
nobility. He became a gambler ; lost and won fortune 
after fortune ; was detected in the act of concealing a card ; 
and was compelled once more to beat a hasty retreat. Lost 
sight of for another year or two, we find him in 18^> 
appearing as prime basso at the Venice theatre, in the part 
of Caspar, and under the name of Savarino. He fiuls^ 
disappears again, and returns upon the scene after a long 
absence — this time as travelling tutor to a yoimg English- 
man of fortune, and under the new alias of Alexis Xavier 
Hamel.' 
A cry of rage burst from the lips of M. HameL He 
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seemed as if ^^he would have sprung upon the speaker, but 
was again held forcibly back by M. Alexander. 

Deligny acknowledged the obligation by a careless bow, 
^d proceeded — 

^ Prefacing his name with the title of Reverend, we now 
find him conducting his pupil through Europe and part of 
Asia, aspiring towards church patronage, and for the first 
time in his life, seeking peace, retirement, and respectability. 
A living is promised to him by the fiither of his pupil ; 
but he forfeits it through his own culpable indiscretion. 
He initiates the young man into the mysteries of the 
gaming-table, is dismissed from his tutorship, and is glad 
to accept a remote appointment at the town of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne. Beyond this point I need not go. Whether as 
Lariviere, Beaumarchais, Savarino, or Hamel he is still 
in£unous, and still the same. Notary, director, convict, 
count, actor, tutor, and mock-priest, he stands before you 
now, and I stand here to unmask him !' 

^ It is &lse !' exclaimed the accused, with wild vehe- 
mence. ' It is &lse as hell !' 

^ It is true as heaven !' replies Deligny, solemnly, ' and 
I am ready to prove it.' 

. Whereupon uncle Alexander nods approvingly, and 
Monsieur Delahaye, fanning himself with his pocket- 
handkerchief, is heard to bewail the delicacy of his nerves. 

* In the first place,' said M. Deligny, ' I beg to introduce 
to you my friend, Don Manoel de Campos, Gk>vernor of 
the fortress of St. Pedro, at Rio Janeiro. Having seen 
the said Hamel five or six weeks since at a public theatre 
here in Lyons, he is prepared to identify him as the 
convict Larivi^re.' ^ 
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The dark stranger stepped forward, laid his faaad upon 
his heart, and saki with a deep soaorona aocent — 

* It is true.' 

^ And, farther still, I have the written testimony of tiie 
chef de polioe at Vienna, and a letter from the hither of the 
yonng Englishman with whom he was travdling a year 
ago. If this be not aiougfa . . . .' 

* If this be not enough,' said Dr. Bryant, rising and 
coming forward, ^ thai I also am willing to bear witness 
to at least the first part of this gentleman's disclosurea.' 

Exclamations of surprise broke from the lips of all 
present, and eren M. Hamel fell back astep, and started at 
the sight of this fresh accuser. 

< Your he Altered. < Who are yon? What do yoa 
know of me ? I never saw yon in my life 1' 

^ You have forgotten me,' said Dr. Bryant, with great 
agitatiim ; ' but I remember you welL I knew you the 
moment you entered this room, though it is more than 
twenty years since last I saw you.' 

* Twenty years !' murmured Hamel, with an air of 
bewilderm^it. 

Dr. Bryant glanced round, and, seeing me standing at 
a little distance, took my hami in his, and led me forward. 

^ Look at this lady,' said he, ^ and tell me how it is that 
for so many months you can have met her almost daily 
without being struck either by the features or the name of 
Gartha Wylde ?' 

The last tinge of colour fled from Hamel's feoe, and left 
him lividly white. 

' Gartha Wylde!' he echoed, feintly. 

' Ay, daughter to that Martin Wylde whom you robbed 
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and ruined — nieoe to that Eleanor Wylde (your most 
unhappy wife) whose fortune you squandered, and whose 
fiunily you 'disgraced I Monsieur Delahaye— >this man is 
indeed Larivi^re ! I knew him in England twenty years 
ago. He was then agent for the Ural Mountains Diamond- 
Mining Company. This honourable and respectable 
fiunily was utterly ruined by him, and by him this orphan- 
giii is reduced to poverty.' 

' Oh, brother Alexander ! dear brother Alexander T 
cried M. Delahaye, looking the picture of helpless inde- 
cision. ^What shall I do? What shall I say? Has 
nobody a bottle of salts to lend me? Alas! my poor 
nerves!' 

^ Do, indeed !' said M. Alexander, savagely. ^ Do I 
Don't you hear that this parson of yours is a common 
felon, and haven't you the spirit of a man to stand up and 
order him out of your doors ?' 

But before her £ither could answer, Marguerite had 
disengaged herself from her mother's dasp, and was clinging 
to M. Alexander's arm. 

^ Oh, uncle Alexander !' she cried, imploringly, ^ don't 
ycu turn against him, too! You are condemning him 
without proof! How can you be sure that all these things 
are true ?' 

^ Unless they were true, mademoiselle,' began Deligny, 
compassionately, ^ we should not • • . •' 

^ Silence 1' she said, interrupting him so fiercely that he 
started as if he had been stung. ^ Silence, sir ! You hated 
him from the first. This is your plot, and I disbelieve 
every word of it, from b^inning to end V 

J3lSx eyes flashed — her colour roee — she looked almost 
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heroic in her indignation. Then she turned to her lov»« 
and every feature melted into tenderness. 

' Alexis,' she said, earnestly, ' Alexis I Tell me that yoa 
are innoeent, and, though all the world should abandon 
you, I will trust you for ever I' 

A gleam of triumphant joy passed over his face, and was 
succeeded by such a look of determination as I had never 
seen there before. It was as if some fresh hope had been 
opened to him, and, despite all difficulties, he had resolved 
to profit by it. 

^ 1 am innocent !' he cried, passionately. ^ Margu^te 
—my own Marguerite, I am innocent, and I shall live to 
prove it I Trust me, defend me, wait for me, and the time 
shall soon come when I will answer my enemies as they 
deserve I Ah, Marguerite, if I only know that you believe 
in my truth, not a lie that has been spoken this night will 
have power to harm me I' 

So irank and fervent were his accents, that Marguerite 
uttered a cry of thankfulness, and I, for the moment, felt 
my conviction shaken. £ven Deligny hesitated, and 
uncle Alexander's brow relaxed somewhat of its seve- 
rity. 

' Suppose,' said he, doubtfully, ^ that we are accusing the 
wrong man after all ? It is a long time since either of 
these gentlemen have seen Lariviere, and if there should 
be any mistake of resemblance • . .' 

* Not in my case,' interrupted Dr. Bryant. * I would 
swear to him with my last breath !' 

^ And I also,' said Don Manoel, ' though his hair has 
turned from black to white since then. But,' and here 
he raised his voice, and his eye glittered keenly, ^ there 
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need be no hesitation about the matter. All felons con- 
demned to the mines of French Guiana are branded with a 
cross on the palm of the rij^ht hand.' 

There was a moment of dead blank silence, during which 
M. Hamel's lips were seen to move without the utterance 
of a sound. Then he looked despairingly towards the 
door ; but uncle Alexander's iron grasp was upon him in 
an instant. 

* Take off your glove,' said he, sternly. * Take off your 
glove, or, by heaven I . . .' 

Before he could pronounce the threat, Hamel had dealt 
Iiim a fierce blow, and dragged him half-way to the door, 
in the effort to get free ! For one brief second all was 
struggling and confusion. Then I heard the words ' con- 
summate hypocrite!' and saw ^Hamel held back by 

Deligny and the Portuguese; uncle Alexander forcing 
open the clenched hand, about which the glove was now 
bang^g in shreds; Marguerite fallen senseless at her 
mother's feet; and, there — there in the unwilling palm, a 
deep red cross seamed indelibly upon the flesh ! 

Another instant, and, by a mighty effort, he had snatched 
the hand away and broken from them. 

* All's over,' said he, hoarsely. ' The game is played out 
— you've won — enjoy your triumph, and take my curses 
with it ! Stand back there — I mil see her again !' 

And thrusting those aside who had crowded between 
them, he forced his way to where Marguerite was lying 
with her head against her mother's knees. He stood for a 
moment looking down upon her; then lifted her in his 
arms, and kissed her pale cheeks tenderly. No one stirred. 
No one raised a finger to prevent him. They knew they 
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had to deal with a desperate man, and that now, at least, 
lie was no long^ feigning. 

< Farewell,' he murmmed. * Farewell, my last, best, 
only love ! FcHrget me, and maj another make thee hap- 
pier than I ever could hare made thee !' 

With this he kissed her again, and a heavy sob broke 
fiom his lips. Then he carried her to a sofit, laid her 
gently down, and without one glance right or left, and 
only a stunned despairing look npcm his &ce, walked 
straight out of the room, and down the edioing stain. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
UNCLE Alexander's prisoner. 

Another week went by. We were still in Lyons, and 
likely to remain there ; for Marguerite lay dangerously ill 
of brain fever, and none could tell how soon she might 
recover, if at alL 

Of Larivi^re (or Hamel, as I prefer to call him) notlung 
had been seen or heard since the night of the contract- 
party. Information of his story had, however, got abroad, 
and we were told that a warrant was issued £ot his appre- 
hension. He was not in Lyons, that was very certain; 
and he was not in Chalons, for hb lodgings there, said 
uncle Alexander, were closed up and deserted. He was 
gone, in short, no one knew whither. 

Sitting one morning in the darkened bedroom wliere 
Marguerite lay moaning in her flushed and restless sleep, 
my at'tention was drawn to a scratching upon the panels of 
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the door, and a fubdned coug^ or two in the outer paange. 
I opened the door, and saw M. Alexander. He laid his 
finger on hb lip, peeped cantioiitly in at MiBrgaerite, and 
beckoned me aw&y into an adjoining room. 

^ Look at this/ said he, bringing a folded paper out of 
hia pocket ' I saw a bill-sticker at work with them on one 
ai the quays a quarter of an hour ago, and I got this one 
from him. They'll be all over Lyons before night* 

It was a placard minutely describing the size, features, 
voice, and general appearance of ^oae Alexis Am^dee 
Larivi^re, alias Alexis Xavier Hamel» late of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne, escaped convict from the colony of Cayenne, branded 
in the right hand with a Greek cross, etc, etc.* 

^ Humph I that's a pretty thing to be published through- 
out the department, isn't it ?' growled uncle Alexander, 
seeing that I had read and laid it down in silence. * That 
will attach a delightful notoriety to Marguerite's name, 
especially if he's caught and brought back in ircms, won't it ?' 

' It is a great misfortune,' I replied, sorrowfully. 

' And there's no help for it' 

* None, indeed.' 

^ Unless . . . .' said uncle Alexander, hesitatingly, 



^ unless . 



• • . 



' Unless what ?' 

^ Unless it were possible to get him out of the country ; 
ship him (^ to America, for instance. What d'ye think ?' 

< That it would be the best thing in the world — the only 
thing to keep a second trial out of the papers. But, then, 
he is nowhere to be found.' 

Uncle Alexander stroked his moustache, and shrugged 
hisshould»s. 
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' But if one could find him,' suggested he ; ^ does he 
deserve to escape ? Wouldn't it serve him rightly to be 
sent back to the mines, the scoundrel ?' 

^ Not if you know of any means of saving him, as I 
seem to think you do !' I said, earnestly. ' He is a brave 
man, be his sins what they may ; and remember, sir, that, 
with regard to Marguerite, his only crime was loving her 
too much.' 

^ I believe he really was in earnest, as far as that went,' 
said uncle Alexander. 

^ I am sure of it, sir.' 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and paced back- 
wards and forwards for a few minutes, thinking profoundly. 
Then he wheeled suddenly round, peered quite into my 
face, and said — 

^ You're a good little soul, and you've more commoQ 
sense than anybody in this house. Put on your bonnet, 
and come out with me directly.' 

To which, although it was the civilest speech that I had 
ever heard from M. Alexander, I replied no otherwise 
than by going* straight away for my bonnet, and obeying 
him instantly. 

As we were going down the stairs, we met M. Delahaye 
coming up. Seeing us together, he looked surprised, and 
would have spoken ; but uncle Alexander laid his hand on 
his shoulder, and said, ^ I want her — particular business^- 
back in half an hour,' and hurried me on before hb brother 
bad time to reply. 

Passing down beside the river, and through one or two 
side streets, I saw copies of the placard pasted up here and 
there against the walls, and round the trunks of trees. 
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Then I found that we were taking the road towards a kind 
of little stable-yard and coach-house that had been rented 
by M. Delsthaye for the accommodation of his horse and 
chaise ever since the first few weeks of our establishment in 
Lyons. 

' Do you know where you are ?' said uncle Alexander, 
pausing before the gate with the key in his hand. * Have 
you ever been here before ?' 

* Oh, yes ; several times.' 

* Humph ! and may you be trusted with a secret ?* 

* I think so ; but if you doubt it, I can go back again.' 
He smiled grimly, threw open the gate, motioned to me 

to go in before him, and then locked it again from the 
inside. We were now standing in a little square yard, with 
a pump in the middle, and some small stable-buildings 
enclosing it on two sides. I looked round ; but saw 
nothing at all mysterious or new about the place. Unde 
Alexander then took a bright, queer-shaped key out of his 
waistcoat-pocket, pointed with it to the door of the chaise- 
house, and said — 

* My secret's in there !' 

The colour rushed to my face, and my heart beat 
quickly. 

^ Monsieur Hamel ?' I exclaimed. 

But he only shook his head; undid the padlock that 
secured the entrance ; made me go in first as before ; and 
then, leaving but a little bit of the door ajar, went round to 
the back of the chaise, and disappeared in the gloom at the 
farther end of the outhouse. 

< Where are you ?' I heard him say. ' Come out, I tell 
you ! come out directly I' 

1 c 



( 
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* < Oh, m'sieur ! please, m'sienr ! Oh, do^ please, let me 
go» m'sieur !' cried a shrill voice that sounded familiar to 
my ears, but which was certainly very unlike the voice of 

M. Hamel. 

' Let you go, indeed !' returned uncle Alexander, in his 
gruffest tones. ^ We shall see about that, parbleu ! Come 
over to the light !' 

And with this, for my eyes were now growing used to 
the darkness, I saw him lay hold of some object crouching 
in the corner, and return towards me dragging a small 
ragged boy by the collar. One glance at that frightened 
face and diminutive figure was enough. It was Pierre 
Pichat. 

^ Look at this plotting, good-for-nothing little vagabond !' 
said uncle Alexander, administering a series of shakes and 
cuffs for the better assistance of his rhetoric. ^ I causfht 
him about two hours ago skulking down a by-street, and 
tearing one of those infernal placards off a dead wall. 
What were you doing that for, you precious scoundrel ? — 
hey?* 

* I — I don't know, m'sieur !' whimpered the boy, stick- 
his knuckles into his eyes. 

* Don't know? Why, you said you didn't know two 
nours ago! Haven't you had enough prison yet? Or 
must I help your memory with a horsewhip ? 

Master Pierre drew down the comers of his mouth, and 
closed his eyes, and prepared t^ howl ; but uncle Alexander 
clapped his hand over his lips, and imexpectedly smothered 
him. 

^ If you dare to do that,' said he, ^ I'll thrash you as 
you never were thrashed before ! What ha;ve you done 
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with your livery, you miserable villain ? What brought 
you to Lyons at all ? Where is your master ? Speak, or 
Fll hand you over to the gendarmes, and have you carried to 
gaol before you're an hour older.' 

The boy's teeth chattered and his knees knocked together 
with terror ; but he never answered a Word, 

' Oh, very well/ said uncle Alexander, taking'^down 8 
short thong- whip that hung behind the door. * I see you're 
determined to have it.' 

Something in the half-cunning, half-resolute expression 
of the lad's countenance struck me. 

* Perhaps,' said I, * he would be less obstinate if you 
told him you meant to be a friend to his master.' 

The keen eyes lit up suddenly, but were as quickly 
averted and fixed upon the ground. 

* Humph r growled uncle Alexander. * What good 
would that do ? He cares little enough about his master, 
I'll swear.' 

Still he looked down and said nothing. 

* I shouldn't wonder if he came here to betray him to 
the police,' added his tormentor, still balancing the whip in 
his right hand. 

The boy's face grew scarlet. Dusk as it was, I saw it. 

* It's a lie !' said he, and bmrst into a torrent of tears. 
< I'd die for him, I would ! I'd . . . I'd . . .' 

From this moment our point was gained. Uncle Alex- 
ander replaced the whip, lit his pipe with great satisi^c- 
tion, and walked up and down the yard outside, leaving 
me to accomplish the rest — while I, having taken my 
seat upon an inverted bucket, drew the boy to my side, and 
did my best to soothe him. Even now it was no easy task 
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to win his confideDce ; and what little he did confess was 
extracted from him slowly and reluctantly. 

That M. Hamel was somewhere in concealment, and 
that he knew the place of that concealment — that he had 
come into Lyons for the express purpose of gathering what 
news he could — ^that he had thrown aside his livery in the 
fear of recognition — ^and that he was trying to tear down a 
placard to carry back with him to M. Hamel ; these, after 
long questioning, were the only facts that I succeeded in 
eliciting. Argue as I might, he would not reveal his 
master's hiding-place. 

* It's a long way from here/ said he. * Tve promised 
not to tell where ; but it's a long way.* 

' How far ?' 

* I don't know how far, ma'mselle.' 

* Farther than Villefranche ?' 

* Oh, yes — much farther.' 

* Farther than Macon ?' 

' Ever so much farther, ma'mselle.' 

* Farther than Chalons ? Surely not farther than Cha- 
lons, mon enfant /' 

* Mais, ouiy ma'mselle. It's farther than Chalons — a 
good bit farther ! But I won't tell you, ma'mselle. I 
wouldn't tell him (pointing through the chink of the door 
to M. Alexander, who was getting very impatient), * not — 
not if he whipped me from this till midnight!' 

The boy's constancy, troublesome as it was, delighted 
me. 

* You are a brave lad,' said I, laying my hand upon his 
shoulder ; * but we cannot save your master without your 
help !' 
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And with this I went out and consulted M. Alexander. 
After we had discussed it three or four times over, we 
went back to the chaise-house and negotiated again, much 
as two besieging generals might parley with the commander 
of a resolute but exhausted garrison. 

He had promised not to tell, and he would not ; so this 
time we played the Jesuit with him, and our diplomacy 
succeeded. We persuaded him to observe his promise to 
the letter, but to transgress it in the spirit; or, to be 
plainer, we got him, in consideration of our friendly inten- 
tions, to agree that M. Alexander should go back with 
him to the place of his master's concealment — he only re- 
serving the right of silence till M. Alexander found out 
the locality for himself. Even then he looked doubtful, 
and half repented. 

* You are sure you will save him ?' said he, piteously. 

* Save him !' cried uncle Alexander. ' Tonnerre de Dku I 
Do you take us for spies or executioners ? Upon my life, 
I've a great mind to horsewhip you, after all !' 

With which consoling observation, he coolly locked up 
his prisoner as before, and walked away. 

We went on silently after this, and my thoughts ran 
upon Hamel. 

^ What a strange power of fascination he possesses,' said 
I, unconsciously following up the train. ' He seems to 
have power to win the affection of the ignorant, and the 
admiration of the educated with equal facility. Under 
other influences, he might have developed into a great and 
good man !' 

Uncle Alexander shrugged his shoulders and made a 
wry face ; for he hated anything like sentiment. 
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* Every blackguard's a hero spoilt V said he, curtly, and 
went striding on like the Colossus of Rhodes. 

This elegant aphorism quite put a stop to my moralizing; 
and not another word was exchanged till we were almost 
in sight of home. Then M. Alexander came to a sudden 
halt. 

* Can you be ready in an hour ?' asked he. 

* Beady I for what, pray ?' 

' To go with me, of course. Impossible to get cm with- 
out you.' 

' Surely you cannot be in earnest ?' said I, by no means 
relbhing the idea of this vague expedition. 

^ In earnest ! I'm always in earnest,' replied uncle 
Alexander, impatiently. ^ I couldn't have managed this 
morning but for you ; and if that boy changes his mind 
by the way, and refuses to go on, what should I do without 
you ? Besides, you'll conduct the other matter better than 
I could. Women always succeed in these things better 
than men — they talk better — they smooth away diffi- 
culties ... in short, you must go !' 

' So it appears ; but what will Madame say ?' 

* I'll setde that.' 

* And then Marguerite, who is ill . . .' 

^ Let her mother attend to her. That's her place.' 
^ I do not really see how I can be of use to you,' I per- 
sisted ; ^ but still, if you think it really necessary • . •' 

' I do think it really necessary,' interrupted he, carosily. 
^ I want you to settle matters with the parson. I don't 
want to have to talk myself. I . . . but there's a attetma 
going up to Yillefranche at half-past two, and you have 
only three-quartefsof an hoorto get ready; to be qincskT 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

FLED AND GONE ! 

We were on board at faalf^past two ; and by a quarter 
before three had steamed away from the great quays, and 
left the spires and bridges^ with all their glorious back- 
ground, clustered picturesquely behind us. It was the 
first time that I had been upon the river, or seen the 
approach to Lyons from this side. Much, therefore, as 1 
had already admired the city and its environs, I now 
thought it ten times more beautiful than ever, and stood 
leaning against the side of the boat, utterly absorbed in 
the splendour of the panorama which was being unfolded 
before me. 

Hills, fortresses, wharves and landing-places ; houses ab- 
ruptly interspersed with huge aiguUles of dark granite ; and 
waterside hotels, with pleasure-gardens and summer-houses 
overlooking the river, stretdbed on and on for many miles 
on either side, following all the bends of the stream, and 
varying the scene at every turn. Now we passed a great 
rock, with a cavern in it, and a statue standing inside, 
half concealed by a natural canopy of creeping plants — 
now a line of uniform barracks, with a troop of hoasemen 
riding out to the sound of military music — then more 
green hiUs, and forts, and colonies of manufactories, 8end-% 
ing up wreaths of smoke that gUttered in the sun — then a 
rock-island, conneoted with the shore by a slender bridge, 
and crowned by an antique turret, from which. CIasV^ 
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magne watched the march of his Paladins eleven centuries 
ago — then scattered fragments of pointed granite starting 
up from the bed of the river, which boils and eddies round 
them as the waters of the Khine chafe round the sunken 
summits of the Seven Sisters — ^then precipices, clothed 
with trees down to the water's edge ; elegant country man- 
sions dotted over the slopes of the hills; gardens, all 
radiant with the delicate white and pink blossoms of the 
almond, apple, and cherry-tree ; and little white towns ; 
and nestling villages, and forest-like plantations, and the 
river growing ever wider and wider, till we come at last to 
Yillefranche, and tlie bell on the landing-place warns us 
ashore! 

I was very sorry to leave the boat ; and when M. Alex- 
ander came hurrying up from the &.rther end, where he 
had all the time been keeping g^ard over his prisoner, I 
could not help saying so. To which observation, having 
no soul for the picturesque, he only replied — 

^ Bah ! scenery, indeed ! what is scenery, I should like to 
know ? Water — trees — rocks ; the same thing over and 
over again perpetually. I hate scenery ?' 

Hurried from the steamer out upon the wharf, from the 
wharf into a cab, and from the cab into a yet unfinished rail- 
way station, I had neither time nor inclination to dispute 
this point with my companion. Besides, it is ever useless 
to argue upon matters of taste, when, as in this case, one's 
opponent happens to have no taste at all. 

By the time the train started, it was just six o'clock. 
We had a second-class carriage to ourselves for almost the 
whole journey, and as soon as it got dusk M. Alexander 
tied his pocket-handkerchief over his head and dozed in a 
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corner. By-and-by, having' been regaled with a pro- 
digious supply of bread and meat on board the boat, master 
Pierre followed his captor's example, and fell into a heavy 
sleep ; whilst I, wakeful and uneasy, watched the darken- 
ing landscape, and thought alternately of M. Hamel in his 
unknown hiding-place, and Marguerite tossing on her bed 
of fever. Thus the hours went slowly by, and the night 
grew profoundly dark. I could just see the outline of the 
banks and signal-posts along the line, but nothing beyond, 
unless the occasional twinkling of a distant light, or the red 
haze that hovered over a town. At Macon we stopped for 
a few moments, and a burly guard came bustling in to in- 
spect our tickets ; but this was the exception, for ours was 
an express train, and we shot past the stations with the 
speed of the wind, seeing only a sudden blaze of gas and a 
flying picture of a platform and bystanders. Then I also 
fell into a troubled dream, in which Marguerite, and my 
father, and M. Alexander, and the old moor-house, with 
its three gaunt poplars, were linked together in painful 
confusion ; and then I awoke again, roused by a sudden 
stoppage, a sound of many feet rushing to and fro, and a 
rough voice crying, * Chalons !' 

Hurrying out now with that bewildered haste that fol- 
lows an uneasy sleep, we find that it is already ten by the 
station-clock, and that a slow misty rain is coming steadily, 
down ; so we make our way into the waiting-room, dragging 
the sleepy boy between us, and decide upon going first of all 
to the Lion cCOr^ and there hiring some vehicle in which to 
pursue the remainder of our journey ; for master Pierre 
has said that we can do so by no other means, as our 
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destination, whatever that may be, lies inland towards the 
mountains. 

Wet, and dreary, and deserted are the streets of the 
quiet town as we thread them in the rain on our way to 
the Lion d!Or. There are scarcely any passengers on foot, 
no shops open, and but few lights anywhere. At the little 
auberge they are already putting up their shatters iofs the 
night ; but there is a capital fire in the kitchen, round 
which the family are sitting at their supper, and here we 
find warmth and a hearty welcome together. Unde Alex- 
ander then orders the solitary chaise of the establishment 
to be at once prepared, calls for hot wine and toast, and 
borrows a stout railway-rug for our better protection 
against the inclemency of the night. The landlady is all 
this time in a fever of curiosity, and assails us with all 
kinds of indirect questions. 

' Cid ! what weather,' she exclaims. * What a pity that 
m'sieur should have to drive all the way to Montrocher 
at 'this hour ! M'sieur is unusually late upon the road 
to-night.* 

^ Humph I it is late,' replies uncle Alexander, sipping 
his wine. 

' Nothing the matter at* Montrocher, I hope, m'sieur?' 

* Not that I know of, Madame Barthelet — ^not that I 
know of.' 

• And the family, m'sieur, I trust tb^ are well, and 
enjoying their stay at Lyons-?' 

' Pretty well, I thank you, Madame Barthelet. This is 
good wine — ^Volnay, I think ? 
The landlady drops a courtesy. 
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It is Volnay — ^m'sieur's own Volnay of the year before 
last, of which she (Madame Barthelet) has the happiness 
to possess more than eleven dozen. 

The conversation then languishes, and the clock in the 
comer strikes eleven. 

* It will be twelve before m'sieur reaches Montrocher,' 
observes the landlady. 

No reply. 

' I — I suppose the servants have forgotten to forward 
m'sieur's own chaise to-night?' pursues she, twirling the 
coTuer of her apron in a paroxysm of inquisitiveness. 

* No, no — ^I did not order it,' replies uncle Alexander, 
.quite coolly, but with a peculiar twinkle of enjoyment at 

the corner of his eye. 

^ Oh ! m'sieur is going home unexpectedly — and ma'm- 
selle along with him. Oh, indeed ! 

A pause, during which the chaise is heard to come up 
to the door, and a voice outside the window cries, ' All 
ready!' 

^ Good-night, Madame Barthelet,* says uncle Alexander, 
starting up immediately. ' Good-night. You shall have 
your chaise back some time to-morrow.' 

* My son will driv^e you, m'sieur, with pleasure, and 
bring it back to-night if it will save you trouble,' gasps 
the landlady, following us into the porch. 

But uncle Alexander shakes his head, helps me in, and 
throws the reins to Pierre Pichat. 

* This lad is here on purpose to drive me, Madame 
Barthelet,' says he, ^ but I thank you all the same. Be- 
sides, I may want the chaise to-morrow. Good-night.' 

Whereupon we drive away, leaving our hostess of tbA 
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Ijvm 6! Or utterly mystified, and incapable of even executing 
a courtesy. 

It is now pitch dark, and the mn ^eeps getting thicker 
and heavier. Pierre sits on the shafts and drives, and 
uncle Alexander, smoking away inside the extinguisher- 
hood, growls, and grunts, and grumbles incessantly. Pass- 
ing, by-and-by, through a dismal little miry village, we 
hear the cocks crowing and the church-clock striking the 
hour of midnight. Then we get among the hills, where 
the roads are steep and stony, and the wind howls like a 
chorus of Banshees. Here the boy is forced to dismount 
and lead the horse, and so we plod on for a weary time, 
till we come to a place where three roads diverge. Having 
chosen the best and broadest of these, he resumes his seat 
on the shafts, and cracks his whip merrily, while M. Alex- 
ander, peering forward into the mist, exclaims — 

* MiUe tonnerres ! 'Tis the Santenay road that he has 
taken, after all ? 

And it is the Santenay road, beyond a doubt ; for soon 
we are climbing that steep mountain-side, and traversing 
that straggling village-street which I so well remember to 
have passed, under far other auspices, well nigh a year ago ! 

Arrived at the upper end of the village, master Pierre 
touches his cap, and says that we must alight here, and 
walk the rest of the distance. So we reluctantly obey, 
and the chaise is left in the yard of a little inn close by, 
where a sleepy ostler rolls out of a stable and takes charge 
of it wonderingly ; and then we tramp on a little farther, 
with the boy going before us as a guide, till, coming to a 
halt before the gates of M. 6autier*s lodge, he pulls the 
bell^ and, turning to us again, says — 
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* 111 here, m'sieur, if you please.' 

* Now may the devil fly away with me if I didn't suspect 
as much !' mutters uncle Alexander, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders. ^ The little villain has dared to hide his 
confounded master in my nephew's house! Upon my 
soul, I've a greater mind to thrash him than ever !' 

Just then a window is thrown open, and a peevish voice 
cries — 

* Who knocks ?' 

* I— little Pierre.' 

* Ah, ddrm I You keep bad hours, petit Pierre ! This 
is. the second time that you have brought me from my bed 
within the last eight days. If I were your mother, I'd . .' 

With this the voice dies away in yawns and mutterings ; 
the window is slammed violently down; a long pause 
follows ; and then one great wooden gate sways reluctantly 
back, and Monsieur Gautier's fat porteress, clad in a cloak 
and night-cap, and holding a lantern high above her head, 
appears on the other side. 

* But you are not alone ! Who are these people ? 
What do you want?' cries she, planting herself in the way. 
* Ah, Ciel I M'sieur Alexander of Montrocher ! A thou- 
sand pardons, m'sieur — and Ma'mselle Marguerite also ? 
Ah, no — not Ma'mselle Marguerite, I declare ! And to 
think that I should be seen in my night-cap — oh, blessed 
Mary!' 

Whereupon, being suddenly overcome by the recollection 
of her personal appearance, the fat porteress resigns the 
light to Pierre Pichat, and beats a sudden retreat into 
the fastnesses of her lodge. 

Tired and anxious as we are, we cannot keep from laugh- 
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ing as we follow the boy and lantern up the avenue. It 
is a dreary avenue now, and the scant gleams strike upon a 
network of bare wet boughs at every step we take. 

* In what part of my nephew's house have you stowed 
away this precious master of yours — hey, you scoundrel ?' 
says M. Alexander. 

* In — in the tower, m^sieur.* 

* Humph ! then, of course your mother knows all about 
it — supplies him with food, and so forth — ^Hey !' 

* Yes, m'sieur.' 

* And your father? He's in the plot, too, I suppose?' 

* No — no, m'sieur ! "We did not dare to tell my father. 
M'sieur Charles left everything in his care when he went 
away — and — ^and father's a strict man — ^and . . . .' 

* But supposing he heard a noise ! What then ?* 

' Ah, bah I then he would think it was a ghost. There 
are plenty of them up there !' replies Pierre, with a sly 
laugh, and extinguishes the light. 

* Diahle I what have you done that for ?' 

' ^ Because we are coming in sight of the house, m^sieur, 
and father is so watchful now that M'sieur Charles is away ! 
Walk as softly as you can, please, m'sieur, for we must go 
round^to the side-door. I have a key that fits it in my 
pocket.' 

And so we steal over the bridge, and past the great ivied 
tower, in which there is no sign of life, and make our way 
round to the farther wing, on the side of M. Charles's 
apartments. 

Pierre then unlocks the door, and in another moment 
we are all inside, and surrounded by the deqiest dark- 
ness. 
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* I keep the matches in the library/ whispers the boy. 
^ Wait here till I come back.' 

We stand with suspended breath, and hear him glide 
gently down the passage. Then there is the cautious 
taming of a door-handle — the falling of a gleam of sudden 
light across the floor — a cry of terror, and .... 

Do my senses deceive me, or is it indeed Monsieur 
Gautier who, pale, but resolute, stands before us with a 
heavy stick in one hand and a lamp in the other ? 

* My boy Charles !' 

* Uncle Alexander!' 

The stick is flung aside and uncle and nephew grasp 
each other's hands in hearty greeting. 

* When did you come home ?' ' What brot^ht you here?' 
« Why did you not write ?' ' What is the matter ?' and a 
hundred such questions are poured forth by both. A few 
hurried words of explanation follow. M. Charles, grown 
weary of wandering, and hearing that certain lands in his 
neighbourhood are put up to sale, has hastened home to con- 
duct the purchase of them. He returned only yesterday ,*• 
and to-night has been sitting up to examine his steward's 
account-books. His story is told briefly enough. Ours 
takes longer to relate, and touches on a painful subject ; 
but uncle Alexander is a man of few words, and half a 
dozen rapid sentences serve to convey the outline of all 
that has lately happened. 

In the meanwhile, Monsieur Charles has turned from 
white to red, and from red to white again in the course of 
three or four minutes ; and Pierre has fallen on his knees 
in the middle of the floor, overwhelmed with terror and 
contrition. 
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* Oh, pray forgive me, M'sieur Charles !' he cries. 

* Pray forgive me ! Father knew nothing about it — ^it^s 
all my own doing — I knew he'd be safe here, sir !* 

* Here V repeats M. Gautier, in a deep voice. * Here V 

* Yes, in the upper floor of your old belfry-tower, of all 
places in the world !' ejaculates uncle Alexander, shaking 
his fist ominously at the penitent. 

But M. Gautier seemed to be neither indignant nor sur^ 
prised. He was, instead, deeply affected, and stood lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece with his face averted, and his 
eyes shaded by his hand. 

* Here, under my roof,* he said, Mteringly. * It is 
well— and I am glad — for her sake — poor Marguerite !' 

Pierre started up, hardly believing the evidence of his 
ears. 

' Comment V cried he. * You are not angry with me, 
M'sieur Charles ? You will not give him to the gendarmes ? 
You will save and protect him ?' 

* Yes, though it were at the peril of my life,' replied 
M. Gautier, solemnly. ' Uncle Alexander, let us go to 
him. There is a door of communication up stairs by 
which we can enter the tower without disturbing Madame 
Pichat. Pierre, take a light, and bring me the keys that 
hang just inside the door of the housekeeper's sitting-room ; 
and tread lightly, lest you should wake Jacqueline.' 

But the boy, instead of obeying, lingered and looked 
down. 

* If you please, M'sieur Charles,' said he, reluctantly, 

* I — I think I have those keys in my pocket.' 

Cousin Charles looked at him gravely, but kindly, and 
took them without a word. He then lit a small hand- 
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lamp, surmounted by a tiny globe, and preceded us up the 
great staircase. The uninhabited^ rooms looked just as 
bare, and echoed as dismally, as ever. Seen by this feint 
light, they wore, perhaps, a still ghostlier aspect than 
when we traversed them so merrily, and threw open their 
dhutters to the morning sun, a year ago. 

Arrived at the upper chambers, the farthest of which 
opened upon the third story of the tower adjoining, we trod 
more cautiously, and whispered more softly than before. 
At the door of communication we paused and listened. 
All was profoundly still. Even the raving winds were 
hushed, and the rain had ceased to patter on the panes. 

* Let me go first,' said the boy, eagerly, * and I can 
tell him who is here, and what you have come for.' 

So we drew back and waited, while he unlocked the 
door and went in. We heard his footsteps go down the 
passage, and die away upon the dust of the deserted floors. 
We heard him call whisperingly upon his master's name, 
once, twice, thrice — each time more distinctly than before. 
Then there was a moment of dead silence ; and then he 
came hurrying back, pale and frightened, and trembling 
from head to foot. 

' He is gone !' stammered he. * I looked for him — I 
called him ; but he is gone !' 

* Gone !' echoed M. Charles. * Did you go up into the 
loftr 

* N — no, m'sieur, I was afraid.' 

* Afraid ! Give me the lamp.' 

And M. Charles again took the lead, apd again we 
followed after. The first chamber was bare and dreary, 
and showed no signs of habitation. The second cqu1^.\sl^ 

1 ^ 
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an old carved chair and table, transported most probably 
from the lofl above, and a rough bed of horse-rugs and 
blankets. There was a watch, an empty cup, a book, and 
half a loaf on the table, and some few articles of wearing 
apparel lying here and there about the room. I looked at 
the watch. It had stopped at nine o'clock, and lay there 
blank and speechless. A vague, dull apprehension fell 
upon me, and I shuddered. 

' He is up stairs if anywhere,' whispered M. Charles, 
and led the way out upon the landing, and up the crazy 
ladder. 

Dreading to go forward, and yet not daring to remain 
behind, I followed. When I had nearly reached the top, 
a rat came rushing past, and I clung with a frightened cry 
to uncle Alexander's arm. 

^ You have nothing to fear, mademoiselle,' said our leader, 
stepping into the middle of the 'floor, and holding the 
lamp up with a steady hand. * There is no one here.' 

The light fell feebly and flickeringly around, revealing 
the fantastic outlines of the piled-up lumber, casting a 
circle of bright radiance just by M. Charles's feet, and 
leaving the roof and corners of the loft in utter darkness. 

* Humph I' muttered uncle Alexander. * Then he has 
escaped without our help, after all !' 

We turned to go ; but the boy sprang forward with a 
piercing cry, and pointed to some dark object yonder in the 
gloom. 

* My master I' he gasped — ' My dear master !' 
Ob, heaven I it was, indeed. 

An open pocket-book was lying betide him ; his rigid 
Sj^&ca grasped an empty phial^ he had fidlen igiee down- 
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TFards, and his silver locks hung trailing in the dust. He 
was dead, quite dead, and had been so for hours. Not a 
thought now in the busy brain — not a pulse at the beating 
heart — not a spring of all that wondrous mechanism but 
was shattered and still. 

Silent and awenstruck, we stood about the body, and 
uncle Alexander lifted the pocket-book from the ground. 
The open page contained these pencilled words : — 

* I have carried a subtle poison concealed for years about 
my person. It is the key to eternal peace, and to-night I 
use it. Life has no joy left for me, and no hope. It is a 
game which I have lost ; a race in which I have been 
distanced; a fever of which I am weary. Marguerite, 
farewell !' 

We passed it silently from hand to hand, and read it 
each in turn. Then M. Charles bowed his head, and stood 
as if in prayer. 

* He has indeed escaped,* said he, solemnly, ' for ever !' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 



Dr. Bryant, after all, went back to England without roe. 
Marguerite, in her sickness and calamity, needed my 
presence more than ever ; and had my affection been even 
less devoted, I could not have left her at such a time, and 
in such a state. I loved her as if she had be^i my own 
young i»ister ; and if I tended her with more than commoa 

^ T> •i 
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solicitude, it was through no denre of praise, but for her 
sake alone. 

Her illness was severe and. lingering, and there came a 
time when even the physicians despaired. But her youth 
saved her. The crisis went by, and she recovered slowly. 
It was, however, many weeks before she could leave her 
room, or cross the floor without assistance. When she 
was at length able to do so, and could bear to be driven 
out daily in a carriage, change of air was prescribed. We 
then took her by easy stages to Geneva, pausing on the 
road to spend some days beside the deep>green waters of 
the lake of Nantua, which lies so high and tranquil in its 
nest of rustling pines up among the summits of the Jura. 

Arrived at Geneva, M. Delahaye engaged a small villa 
just beyond the town — a fairy place, solitary, and beautiful, 
where a poet might have been content to live for ever. 
To our right lay the spires and bridges and old wooden 
houses of the Cite — to the left, the far-spreading shores and 
mountains of Savoy. Straight before our windows rose the 
peaked and solitary Mole, and Mont Blanc, hooded with 
clouds, like a ghostly friar. Our garden sloped down in 
terraces to the water's edge, and all day long the light 
Swiss barques skimmed by on their wing-like sails, or 
floated , picturesquely idle, round about the town ; looking 
like aquatic birds of some strange breed and bright fan- 
tastic plumage. 

Here Marguerite continued steadily to improve, and 
drank in new life with every breath of air and beam of 
sunlight. Sometimes she sat for half the day under the 
shade of the acacias at the end of the garden, whilst I read 
aloud; or, oftener still, reclined for hours in our tiny 
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ski£r, gazing up dreamily into the depths of the blue sky, 
or trailing her hand through the still bluer waters that 
rippled round the prow. 

What her thoughts were at these times, it would be 
liard to say ; for she spoke but seldom. Pensive and 
abstracted as an opium-dreamer, she seemed under the 
influence of some unearthly calm, more like the peace of 
sleep than the serenity of waking life. She never spoke 
of the past. She neither wept, nor sighed, nor lamented ; 
but, steeped in a languid melancholy, suffered the days 
and hours to float on unheeded. It was as if some spring 
had ceased to act, some chord to vibrate. At times I 
almost doubted whether her memory was not itself im- 
paired, and whether the great sorrow of her life had not 
burnt out even its own record in her brain. Be this, how- 
ever, as it might, she basked in the warm sun ; and breathed 
the pleasant air ; and revived like a flower after rain, pas- 
sively, indolently, without effort, and without enjoyment. 

This state of indifference grieved, and sometimes alarmed 
me; and I took every opportunity of rousing her to a 
^nse of the reality and beauty of material life. 

* Look, Marguerite,' said I, one evening, as we drifted 
with suspended oars across the glassy lake. *What a 
glorious sunset I See those violet shadows in the hollows 
of tlie mountains — see that troop of winged clouds sailing 
to the west ! In the face of such a scene, is it not a pri- 
vilege to live ?' 

She gazed up steadfastly into the sky, and paused before 

replying. 

^ Perhaps so,' she murmured at length ; < but, oh ! it 
were a sweetei privilege to die I' 
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And so, with the fiuntest ripple of a smile upon her 
parted lips, she closed' her eyes, laid her head wearily upon 
my knees, and slept, or seemed to sleep. 

This is but one instance taken from many, and I only 
quote it in evidence of the condition of her mind at one 
especial period. 

The next phase was restlessness, and we greeted it as a 
change of happy omen. She tired of Geneva and its 
environs — even of the blue lake and the sentinel peaks of 
Savoy. She fancied ta viat Chambeiy, and when she had 
been in Chambery but a few i^rt days, longed to travel 
southwards, and breathe the bfeath of Italy. She had but 
to wish it, and she went^r We crossed by the pass of the 
Mont C^nis, and for two more months wandered hither 
and thither amid the northern shores and citiea of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. This life of intellectual and bodily 
activity worked miracles upon her. The sight of palaces 
and pictures ; the study of strange manners, and of a new 
and musical language ; the atmosphere of art that seems to 
inform the verj air of Italy — all braced and developed 
the natural capabilities of her mind. Her conversation 
became more thoughtful, and her aspect more womanly. 
With the improvement of her taste, her desire of know- 
ledge was increased, and her power of observation in- 
tensified. Her melancholy thus gave place to earnestness ; 
and her countenance grew sweet and serious, like a 
Madonna of Giotto. Nor was this all. The luxurious 
climate, the journeys by land and sea, the glories of the 
rich autumnal season, served, each and all, to invigorate 
her health, and repair the last lingering evils of her 
ibrmer illness. She grew in stature as in mind, in grace of 
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person, as in beauty of soul — ^ sweet are the uses of ad-^ 
versity !' 

The autumn was not yet past when we began to retrace 
our steps. Returning through the Simplon and a section of 
Switzerland, we loitered liomewards by Chillon, Freybourg, 
and Soleure, and arrived towards the last days of Sep- 
tember, at the quaint old town of Basle, beside the rushing 
waters of the Rhine. 

Here, not quite unexpectedly, and yet not by positive 
appointment, we were joined by uncle Alexander and M. 
Charles. It was a quiet meeting, and conducted without 
any show of peace-making, or any painful explanations. 
They shook hands like friends after a brief absence ; and, 
bad I been a stranger, I should perhaps have wondered 
why they each looked embarrassed, without even guessing 
that the cousins had once been lovers, and betrothed. 

But they had both altered since that time ; Charles no- 
less than Marguerite. He, too^ had su£fered, and his 
lesson had been a bitter one. 

' I thought to teach,' said he, one day when we chanced 
to be alone, ^ and instead of teaching, I was severely taught. 
My domineering pride is all gcme now ; but it is too late. 
We are friends, and I see plainly that I need never hope 
for more. She never loved me, and, dear as she was to 
me, I disdained to cultivate her affections. Alas I I was 
rightly punished. I lost her, and lost her for ever !' 

I tried to console him, but it was of no avail. 

* She is greatly changed,' I said. ' She is a thoughtful^ 
woman now, and better fitted to appreciate you than she 
ever could have been without these trials. Have patience 
-^make no attempt to |ire9% your suit— be ofmtent first 
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with her friendship ; and, having once gained that, it will 
be time enough to think of love.' 

He thanked me; but shook his head, and doubted 
still. 

We spent a fortnight going down the Rhine, and a happy 
fortnight it was. Sometimes we went by the steamer, 
sometimes by the river-road, and sometimes, when the dis- 
tances were short, by a plea^jture-boat with four rowers. 
Every morning, about twelve or one, we landed to lunch 
by the water-side under the shade of the cherry-trees, or 
up among the ruins of any feudal castle that chanced to be 
at hand. In the evening we dined and put up for the 
night at the nearest village inn ; sometimes remaining 
there for the next day or two to explore the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Thus we staid awhile at Bing^i, to visit 
the oak -forest of the Niederwald ; at St. Goar, to follow the 
windings of the delicious Schweitzer Thai ; and at Coblentz, 
to row up the sylvan Lahn, and drink the bitter waters of 
Ems. 

Marguerite, finding that Charles paid her no lover- 
like attentions, grew daily more cheerful and at ease. 
Monsieur, equipped with all kinds of eccentric travelling 
garments, played the distinguished tourist to his heart's 
content, and presented himself at the table d^hotes every 
evening in the most dazzling and elaborate toilettes. 
Uncle Alexander, although he did profess to care nothing, 
for scenery, enjoyed this vagrant life after his own fiishion, 
and took a turn at the oars, or lay smoking at the bottom 
of the boat in his wide-awake and shirt-sleeves, as indifferent 
to appearances, and as contentedly shabby, as if he and his 
biiother came from two opposite hemispheres. As for Ma- 
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dame and myself, we read, worked, and admired, and agreed 
that we had never been so happy in our lives. Was it not the 
fulfilment of all that I had longed for so ardently ? Was it 
not the realization of those girlish dreams that, long ago, 
pictured the ocean in place of the dull moor, and turned 
the clouds to snow-clad Alpine peaks ? Yes, I had indeed 
found the * word of power,' and that word was — duty. I 
had laboured lovingly in my vocation, and, I think, faith- 
fully. I was rewarded now in the gratification of desires 
long cherished, in the esteem of my employers, and in the 
knowledge that my pupil was restored to health and 
elevated in character, if not by my means wholly, at least, 
through circumstances in which I had borne no incon- 
siderable part. 

Reflecting thus, and enjoying to the utmost my pleasant 
holiday, I still sighed, and asked myself — What next? 
Marguerite had passed suddenly into womanhood, and 
spoke my language fluently. I could not hope now to be 
retained much longer in my situation, and, granting even 
that I remained awhile as her companion, I saw pro- 
phetically what at last must happen. 

For, however ill-assorted at the time of their engagement. 
Marguerite and her cousin were now by no means unsuited 
to each other. His character had softened, while hers had 
strengthened. He had learned to be indulgent, and she to 
be firm. Starting from opposite extremes, they now met 
on tolerably equal ground, and, for the first time, rightly 
understood each other's value. They were already friends. 
They would soon be lovers. Once lovers and betrothed 
again. . . . Heigho! I must either make my home among 
strangers, or e'en go back to my native North, «e.lll^ ^^^w 
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at Brookfield as housekeeper to Dr. Bryant, and never 
again see the blue mountains and golden vines of Mont- 
rocher ! The one alternative was as bad as the other, and 
the thought of change lay heavy at my heart 

Our tour ended with a week in Paris, and we arrived 
in Burgundy just one month after the two gentlemen had 
joined us at Basle — nearly one year since we started 
away to spend the winter in Lyons. A year! a whole 
year ! It seemed a long time, because so much had hap- 
pened, and we had been so far. 

Claude and Marie were married now, and lived in a 
pretty cottage a little way beyond the village. They were 
supremely happy, and their only matrimonial regret was 
that * Ma'mselle Marguerite ' should never have been 
bridesmaid after all. I have reason, however, to believe 
that this disappointment was atoned for when their master's 
daughter stood as sponsor at a certain christening, not 
many months after our return. With the exception of this 
one change, we found everything at Montrocher precisely 
as we had left it. Coming back thus towards the beginning 
of the winter, it was easy to imagine that we had never 
been away at all, and that Italy and the Alps were nothing 
but a dream ! 

The winter passed away, and the spring-time cane back, 
and I saw my prophecy fulfilled with the blossoming of 
the first violets. Charles and Marguerite were betrothed 
again. She loved him now, and her love was based upon 
esteem. Proud of his position, his intellect, aad his many 
noble qualities, she was prouder still of hia affection, and 
only lamented that 8\ie \ia&. not ^«X\xfid Vl>u^Kkse^ 
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* How was it that I did not learn to love you sooner ?' 
I beard her murmur one evening as they stood apart, 
watching the rising moon. 

^ Because, cheri&,* said he, bending low, and twining one 
of her glossy ringlets round his finger, ' I had not learned 
to woo !' 



CHAPTER XL. 

CHEQUE — ^AND MATE. 



* I'll tell you what, monkey— except to the pair of fools 
that are going to get married, a wedding is the most stupid 
and tiresome piece of business upon earth !' 

It was after breakfast, while we were still sitting T0un<i 
the table, and uncle Alexander was in one of his odd, half- 
disagreeable, and half-jesting moods. 

Marguerite looked up and smiled, and cousin Charles 
ventured on a remonstrance. 

* I'm sure, sir,' said he, * we give you no cause for com- 
plaint. You are out all day, and the preparations . . .' 

* Hang the preparations,' interrupted uncle Alexander, 

savagely. ' I'm sick of them. There are pins all about 

the carpets, and needles sticking in the seats of all the 

chairs ; and ^it was only yesterday that I sat down on a 

bonnet !' 

^ And that bonnet was mine, monsieur,' said I, looking 

grave at the recollection of the misfortune, though the rest 

were laughing. 

* Yours — with all those flowers and bcwa aJbwjl^l'. V 
ihought you knew better.' 
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^ Mademoiselle is to be one of the bridesmaicls, um^le 
Alexander,* said Marguerite, coming to my defence ; < and 
she must dress like the rest. The bonnet is a very quiet 
bonnet, indeed! Adele Yaudon would have had them 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and with the flowers out- 
side ; but that Mademoiselle objected so decidedly.' 

* Humph ! I'd better have said nothing about it,' growled 
her uncle, pulling at his moustache with both hands. ' Let 
us change the subject, Charles, and talk of business.' 

* Business, sir ?' repeated M. Gautier. ' Whose busi- 
ness?' 

* Your own, of course — and Marguerite's. My time is 
precious, you know-— especially at this season. I've not 
even looked at the settlements ; but you've made all right 
without me, I dare say.' 

* The preliminaries,' said M. Delahaye, with great 
dignity, ' have been, I believe, arranged upon an unex- 
ceptionable basis ; and are likely to be productive of indu- 
bitable gratification to — ahem ! the negotiating parties.' 

* The translation meaning that you are all content— hey, 
brother Jacques ?' 

M. Delahaye looked furious, and was about to speak ; 
but uncle Alexander pulled out a great, shabby, leather 
pocket-book, tied round with red tape, and, turning to M. 
Charles, continued — 

* YouVe looked forward to something from me, I sup- 
pose, at some time or other. There, don't interrupt me^ — 
I know all you're going to say, and I've no time to listen 
to it. People call me rich — at all events I'm not poor; 
Bnd I can afford to make the monkey a pretty present to 

^d to her dowry. But, mark me» WmA^ eocpectaX\oTi%. ^ 
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give what I choose, and give it now for the pleasure of 
seeing you enjoy it. Don't look to my death for a farthing, 
any of you, or you may be strangely disappointed.' 

Marguerite changed colour, and her eyes filled with 
tears — Monsieur Charles could keep silence no longer. 

^ Your death, sir, under any circumstances, could never 
be otherwise than a loss to me,' said he, looking proud and 
pained together. * I am not a money-lover — I have lived 
for science all my life, and, perhaps, I place too little value 
upon wealth. At all events, you — you who have been my 
best friend . . . my second father . . . my . . .' 

His voice shook and he looked down, while uncle Alex- 
ander fidgeted uneasily in his chair, and seemed about to 
sacrifice the moustache altogether. 

* MUle didbles V he exclaimed. * What do you mean ? 
You're as explosive, all of you, as if you had been brought 
up upon gunpowder and lucifer-matches ! I'm a plain man, 
and /can't talk like a dictionary; but I don't mean to 
affront you, boy. There, let's say no more about it. I've 
this bit of paper for you and the monkey, and all you have 
to do, is to take it and say '' thank you." Now go and be 
married as fast as you like ; and don't get tired of each 
other any sooner than you can help.' 

With which pleasant valediction, uncle Alexander 
clapped his hat upon his head, and stalked out of the room, 
leaving Monsieur Charles standing, silent and irresolute, 
with the unopened paper in his hand. 

For some seconds no one spoke or stirred. Then M. De- 
lahaye wiped his eye-glass on his embroidered handkerchief, 
gave a preliminary cough, sauntered carelessly across the 
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room, and, laying his hand affectionately on his nephew's 
ana, said — 

^ You — excuse me, my dear Charles — you have not yet 
investigated the — ahem ! May I be permitted ?' 

M. Gautier handed it to him without a word, and turned 
his head studiously away. His pride and his feelings had 
both been hurt, and he could not quickly forget it. M. 
Delahaye^ on the contrary, could scarcely control his impa- 
Uence'; and as he unfolded it, the paper fluttered in his 
hands. 

^ Ha ! a cheque ... I pre-supposed a cheque,' said he : 
* for — let me see— ^h ? How much ? Impossible ! No — 
yes — my dear Charles, your — ^your uncle Alexander has 
the — the unparalleled generosity to give you • • what do 
you suppose ?' 

* Really, sir, I have no idea,' replied^ M. Gautier, half- 
smiling. 

' Two hundred and fifty thousand francs ! * Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs, payable at sight ! Charles, 
shake hands — ^Marguerite, embrace me ! Ha ! ha ! Two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs I Vive le roi P 

And Monsieur, forgetful of his dignity for the first time 
in his life, actually laughed aloud; kissed his daughter; 
executed a pirouette ; and ending by sinking, exhausted, 
into a chair, and fanning himself with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

As for Charles, he stood bewildered, and had not a word 
to say ; whilst I, feeling myself de trop^ stole soflly firom the 
room, and left them to discuss their family affiurs in private. 

* £ 10,000, English. 
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I went straight to the garden, took] my work with me, 
and sat down to spend a quiet hour in the summer-house. 
Though still the early spring-time, it was deliciously 
warm and sunny. The birds and dgcdes were trying which 
could make themselves heard the loudest; and Pedro, 
basking and blinking on the gpravel path, let the flies settle 
in swarms upon his ooat, and was too lazy to shake them 
off. 

I was thoughtful, and rather sad ; for I had that very 
morning b^un my letter to Dr. Bryant, and was going 
back to England a^week after the wedding. 

The life of a teacher is, after all, melancholy enough — 
made up of partings and sacrifices ! How much we give ! 
How little we receive I How soon we are forgotten ! I 
had never been so happy in my life as during these two 
years at Montrocher. I loved Marguerite dearly, and 
there was no member of the household, down to the dog 
Pedro, for whom I did not entertain some degree of 
attachment. And yet how soon it would be over I Kind 
and generous as they were, I was nothing to them. How 
long should I be remembered P Who would regret me ? 
Should I ever agaimmeet any of them upon earth ? 

I dared not answer my own questions. My work fell 
to the ground, and, covering my face with both my hands, 
I sobbed bitterly. 

I cannot tell how long I wept. I am unused to give 
way to emotion, and when I lose my self-control, it is with 
difficulty that I regain it. I do not think, however, that 
I remained long thus; for when once my tears flowed 
freely, the heavy sobs gradually ceased, and the paroxysm 
died away. 
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^.I'm glad youVe stopped that Doise, at any rate/ 
growled a well-known voice close bende me. 

I looked up ; saw uncle Alexander sitting on the 
opposite seat ; turned hot and cold, red and white all in 
one minute ; and knew not what to say. There was an 
interval of dead silence, during which he continued to stare 
at me from under his bushy brows, and (having, of course, 
his meerschaum in his mouth) puffed slowly and solemnly, 
like a Turk at a divan. 

' What's the matter ?' said he, presently. 

* Nothing, n — n— ^nothing at all.' 

I was struggling hard to be calm, but my voice shook in 
spite of me. 

^ And yet, just now, you were howling like a macaw,' 
said uncle Aleicander. ^ Are you fond of howling ? Do 
you often do it ?' 

Feeling too much annoyed, and still too hysterical, to 
venture on a reply, I snatched up my work, and rose 
to go. But his gigantic grasp was on my wrist in a mo- 
ment. 

* Sit down,' said he, authoritatively. * I want to talk 
to you.' 

The stronger will prevailed, and I obeyed mechanically. 
Then there was another long pause, during which I had 
time fully to recover my composure, and to wonder what 
this grim companion had to say. 

^ I'm two hundred and fifty thousand francs poorer to-^ 
day than yesterday,' said he, at length ; ' and that's a 
large sum.' 

' It is, indeed,' 1 repWed. * Yom have been very liberal, 

f 
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^ Then it's your &,ult,' said he, turning sharply upon 
me. * It's your fiiult altogether.' 

I was so amazed at this unexpected accusation that I 
-could not utter a word. 

* I've heard all about it,' he continued, expelling the 
6moke in short angry pufi& through his nostrils, which gave 
him a perfectly diabolical appearance. ^ I know your 
match-making propensities ! Sacr^'r-r're nom de Dieu /' 

^ My fault — my match-making propensities !' I stam- 
mered. ' In heaven's name, sir, what is it that you mean ?' 

' I mean, that but for you and your counsels, Charles 
would never have made it up with Marguerite; this 
marriage would njsver have taken place ; and I should still 
'have my two hundred and fifty thousand francs in my 
pocket. There, can you deny that ?' 

I could not have kept from smiling had it been to save 
my life. 

\' If I really have helped to bring Charles and Marguerite 
together,' said I, ' I shall be only too happy to confess it. 
But I lay no such flattering unction to my soul. Fate 
.would have done it for them without my interference.' 

^ Fate never abstracted two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs from my banking account/ grumbled uncle Alex- 
ander. 

' Nor added it to mine,' I retorted, still laughing. 
^ Upon my word, sir, I think it a pity you. should have 
given the money if you mean to repent your generosity 
•for ever after I' 

' Humph ! That's my business. I'm a rich man. I can 
afford to repent of it if I please.' 

' An expensive luxury ! Allow me \.o c!Ci»TL^Ej».\x55a^fc'*i^'^* 
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Uncle Alexander brought down his clenched £bt so 
heavily upon the little rustic table, that Pedro started ftom 
his doze and uttered an apolc^edc whine. 

< Vingt-cinq miUes diahles ! You are the most aggravat- 
ingy satirical .... Stop ! there's another trifle I should like 
to point out to you. You've not only robbed me of two 
hundred and fifty thousand financs ; but you've thrown your- 
self out of your situation ! You won't be wanted here 
when Marguerite is married and gone I' 

* Thank you, sir, — I did not need to be reminded of 
that/ I said, stiffly. ' I have already written to Dr. 
Bryant, and — and I leave Montrocher the week after next.' 

' The devil you do !' ejaculated uncle Alexander, quite 
taken by surprise. ^ You are in a monstrous hurry, it seems I' 

I looked down, but said nothing. 

' Glad to go back to England, I suppose P' 

Still I made no reply. 

' What do you mean to do when you get there — ^hey ?' 

' I scarcely know yet; but I think I shall be house- 
keeper to Dr. Bryant. He is getting old now — looks 
upon me as a daughter — was my mother's earliest friend, 
and....' . 

^ And so you mean to sacrifice the best days of your life 
in nursing and gruel-making for the next ten or twenty 
years ! Ugh I You exemplaiy Christian !' 

I felt the tears once more welling to my eyes; but drove 
them bravely back. . 

^ I have no other resource, sir,' I said, ' and duty, after 
all, has its own rewards. I would thank you not to dis- 
courage me with my future— it is quite dreary enough 
already.* 
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TJncle Alexander glanced sharply at me ; then, fixing 
his eyes upon a certain pebble in the gravel, fell into a 
deep study, and smoothed his moustache contemplatively 
with his thumb and forefinger. 

* I wonder/ said he, after another interval of silence, 
^ that, with all your taste for match-making, you never got 
married yourself!* 

' For two good reasons, sir. In the first place, though 
you persist in asserting the contrary, ^I have no taste for 
match-making. . In the second place, I have never had an 
offer of marriage in my life.' 

I spoke with some irritation — for M. Alexander generally 
contrived, somehow or another, to put me out of temper. 
He listened gravely, continued to stare at the pebble, and 
said 

* Never had an ofier I Humph ! I'm surprised at that.' 

* The first polite observation I ever heard you make, 
monsieur!' 

He gave a sort of grunt and smoked on, never looking 
op or changing his position. A silence longer than any 
of the others now ensued. At length I again gathered up 
my work, and prepared to go in ; but he, without even 
turning his head, once more put out his hand, and said — 

* Not yet.* 

So I sat down with an impatient sigh, and began to 
stitch diligently. 

' You think yourself a mighty clever accountant, don't 
you ?' he next asked, in the same musing tone. 

^ Not at all,' I replied, surprised at the change of sub- 
ject. *I know the multiplication and addition tables, and 
a little of book-keeping; but I pretend to nothing morcS.' 
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* Well, that's enough. Now, make this caleulaHoQ for 
me : — you are, let me see, how old? Thirty-five ?* 

* Thirty-two, if you please.' 

' Oh ! thirty-two. Eh hien ! how many yean do ymi 
think you have to live T 

* How can I guess ? Perhaps as many more,* I answisred, 
laughing, and wondering what would come next. 

Uncle Alexander nodded twice or thrice, with the air of 
a man who adds up figures in his mind. 

^ I am forty-six,' said he ; ' and, as I come of a long- 
lived femily, it is just possible that I may last thirty or 
thirty-two years longer. My father died at ninety-four . . . 
what do you think — ^hey ?' 

* I should say it was very likely indeed, sir, and Tra sure 
Marguerite • . «' 

' Never mind Marguerite,' interrupted he, plucking hard 
at the moustache. ^ Make the calculation — add up the 
items — and tell me if you don't think it a pity that you and 
I should live alone for thirty-two years, when we might as 
well be happy and comfortable together?* 

I was struck dumb, and the needle dropped from my 
fingers. 

' Well, what do you say ?' said uncle Alexander, laying 
down his pipe, and looking up suddenly in my face. * Shall 
we be married to-morrow fortnight ?' 



I am not going to confess any thing — not even that I 
had for a long time unconsciously entertained something 
more than a liking for gruff, eccentric unde Alexander. 
Perhaps I only found this liking out when I thought that 
J was about to leave Montrocher for ever. Perhaps it 
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made me very happy to discover that he was equally ay^rse 
to let me go : but I shall certainly not acknowledge either 
of these suppositions, however near the truth they may 
happen to be. 

We were not married quite so hastily as M. Alexander 
proposed. We waited for rather more than two months, 
till Dr. Bryant could be present at the wedding. When 
he did arrive, it was for life. He had sold his practice at 
Brookiield, and came, not only to play a father's part at the 
altar, but to end his days in Chalons, near the Vaudons 
and myself. He is still living, and, though some years 
have passed away since these things happened, not one 
familiar face has yet vanished from our circle. M. Dela- 
haye still practises the shake, and has lately taken to the 
guitar. Charles and Marguerite, linked each to each, * like 
perfect music unto noble words,' are happier than tongue 
can tell, or pen relate. He lives but for her love — she for 
his honour; and thus they 

' Walk this world. 
Yoked in all exercise of noble ends.' 

Remote from them and us, in a lone corner of a wild 
church-yard, high up among the mountains north of Sante- 
nay, lies the dust of that misguided man whose strange 
and fatal history I have here recorded. It is a bleak and 
solitary spot, where the winds rave more keenly, and the 
bitter grasses grow more scantily than elsewhere. His 
grave is nameless. His story is almost forgotten. Peace 
be with him — peace and forgiveness. 

THE END. 
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